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THE    BOOK    OF    THE    MONTH  : 
Marie  Corelli's    "God's    Good    Man." 

VACCINATING     THE     SOIL. 

MR.  SWINBURNE   ON    IRRIGATION. 

£.    D.    MOREL    ON    THE    CONGO    ATROCITIES. 

THZ    BEST    REVIEWS,  ARTICLES,  AND 

CARICATURES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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-non    you    Bra    tired    Of   using 
cheap   and    unsatisfactory    kinds  of 


STAR 


A 


TRY 


TYPEWRITER    RIBBONS 

and  CARBON   PAPERS, 


BRAND 


NON-FILLING 
TYPEWRITER: 


"WEBSTER'S  STAR' 


! 


The  Good  Old,  Reliable 
Brand, 


^JV 


Thereby  saving  your  Time, 
Money  and  Temper. 


FOR    SALE   BY  ALL   DEALERS. 

Australasian  Representatives:    AVERS,   HENRY  A   CO.,  Melbourne,  Syd- 
ney, Brisbane,  Perth,  Auckland  (N.Z.),  who  supply  Wholesale  Dealers  only 


DRUNKENNESS  CURED! 

EUCRASY  may  be  given*  in  Tea, 
Coffee  or  Food,  thus  secretly  curing  the 
patient  without  his  knowledge. 

Mrs.  J.   HATTON, 

vho  cured  her  husband  with  Eucrasy, 
writes  us  that  she  has  also  cured  a  near 
and  dear  relative,  and  makes  a  most 
earnest  appeal  to  all  other  women  to 
save  the  drunkard.  We  will  post  Free  Book  of  References 
and  Testimonials  from  hundreds  who  have  been  cured,  and 
everything  needed  to  aid  you  in  saving  those  dear  to  you 
from  a  life  of  ultimate  poverty  and  disgrace. 

Address-    THE  EUCRASY  CO., 

6a  Hunter  Street,  Sydney. 

Established  1894.       Registered  by  the  Government  of  N.S.W.  e  w  210 


Learn  Shorthand 
at  Home 

by    correspondence.        10   Weekly     Lessons 
will  make  you  perfect. 

OBTAIN     HIGHER     SALARY. 

Shorthand  is  nowadays  indispensable  to  every- 
body. Utilise  spare  time.  Very  moderate  fee 
"We  procure  positions.     Write  for  free  booklet. 

CENTRAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

215   Temple   Chambers,   Temple   Avenue,    London,   E.C. 


GARDEN   HOSE 


ASK     FOR  .  .  . 

"HIGH  COLUMBIA"    -  , 
FIVE-PLY  GARDEN  HOS&« •■* 

VERY    STRONG    &    DURABLE 

Directors,  Jets,  Hose  Connections, 
Sprinklers,  Stands  for  Sprinklers, 
Iron    Pipe,   and   Water   Meters. 


INSPECTION  INVITED. 


John  Banks  &  Son 


PROP. 
LTD. 


391  Bourke  St.,  Melb.,  324-330  PITT  ST.,  SYDNEY. 


HAIR  PRESERVED  and 

BEAUTIFIED. 


The  only  article  which 
really  affords  nourishment 
to  the  hair,  prevents  bald- 
ness, greyness,  preserves 
and  strengthens  it  for  years, 
and  resembles  the  oily  mat- 
ter which  nature  provides 
for  its  preservation,  ia — 

ROWLANDS* 


MACASSAR    OIL. 

Without  it  the  hair  becomes  dry  and  weak;  it  feeds  the 
hair,  removes  scurf  and  harshness,  and  produces  a 
srong  and  healthy  growth:  it  is  the  best  tonic  and 
dressing  for  ladies'  hair,  and  should  always  be  used  for 
children.  Also  sold  in  golden  color  for  fair  and  golden- 
haired  ladies  and  children,  and  for  those  whose  hair 
has  become  grey. 

ROWLANDS'  0D0NT0 

is  the  finest  dentifrice;  removes  all  impurities  from  the 
teeth,  imparts  to  them  a  brilliant  polish,  prevents  and 
arrests  decay,  and  gives  a  pleasant  fragran-e  to  the 
breath. 

»»-  Ask  Stores  and  Chemists  for  ROWLANDS' 
Art  cles,  of  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  avoid 
spurious  Imitations. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Review*. 


Aorember   JO,    1804. 


The    Review    of    Reviews. 
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Russian  :  ■•  What ! 


[Detroit 

time  to  get  up  again  ? " 
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ALL-METAL 
GATES 


THIS  GATE,  which  we 
denominate  as  our 
"  N  "  grate,  is  made  of 
STEEL  TUBE  without 
any  Corner  Joints. 
Mechanically  braced  in 
such  manror  that  no 
sag;  is  possible.  The 
laterals  are  of  two  No. 

9  g-al.  wires  cabled 
tog-ether.  Hinges  and 
Latch  included  in 
price-    21/-   each,    for 

10  ft.  x  4  ft.  Any  extra 
wires  fitted  at  1/-  ea. 

CYCLONE  WOVEN 
WIRE  &  GATE  CO., 


128    Franklin    St.,  MELBOURNE.. 


A  Beautiful  and  Effective  Novelty — 

THE   ELECTRIC   LIGHT  SCARF  PIN. 

Press  the  button— it  lights  I  to  the  mystification  and  admira- 
tion of  all.  Eacb  complete  with  lamp  and  dry  battery,  long 
silk  cords  and  push  button,  ready  for  Immediate  use.  Trices, 
plain  lamp  pin,  complete,  12/6;  Real  silver  (gilded)  rose,  17/6; 
real  silver,  slightly  oxydised,  pretty  design,  17/6;  Imitation 
diamond  star,  set  with  brilliants,  21/-  Celluloid  Buttonhole 
Flowers,  a  pretty  illumination,  12/6  All  carriage  paid  by  mall 
to  any  address  in  Australia, Tasmania,  or  New  Zealand.  Extra 
cells  1/6,  posted  1/9.  Address  orders  (and  make  postal  notes 
or  money  orders  payable  to)  STAR  NOVELTY  COMPANY 
(Dept.  A.).  229-231  Collins  St.,  Melbourne.    Box  466,  Q  P.O. 


KUBBER       TYPE 
"OFFICE    PRINTING    OUTFITS." 

No.  0  has  83  letters,  2  sets  numbers, 
spaces,  all  punctuation  marks,  tube  of 
Ink,  pad,  tweezers,  and  typeholder; 
complete,  In  neat  box.  Price  only  1/3, 
post  free  to  any  address. 

No.  2  has  S  Capital  and  S  Small  let- 
ters of  principal  letters,  required  sets 
of  other  letters,  also  numbers,  punctu- 
ation marks,  and  spaces,  in  division 
box.  Each  outfit  comprises  complete 
alphabets  (capitals  and  small),  & 


The  New  Rajah  Gold  Brooches. 


above,  solid  rubber  type,  by  the 
best  maker  in  the  world;  one  patent  Excelsior  self-Inking  stamp  pad,  one 
typeholder,  holding  three  lines  of  type  for  stamping,  one  pair  of  tweezers, 
lor  placing  type  in  holder,  complete,  In  neat  box,  only  4/6.  post  free. 

No.  3. — Same  style  as  above,  but  larger  size  of  type,  larger  pad  and 
holder  for  four  lines  of  type.      Price  only  5/6,  post  free 

These  outfits  are  lar  cheaper  than  a  set  rubber  stamp,,  which  can  only 
print  the  one  thing.  You  can  use  the  outfits  for  all  purposes,  such  as 
programmes,  visiting  cards,  address  on  billheads,  window  price  tickets, 
and  for  stamping  linen,  &c.  As  a  "  spelling  object  lesson  "  for  children 
they  are  unique.  Address  Orders— STAR  NOVELTY  COMPANY  (Dept. 
A).  221-231  Collins  St..  Melbourne.     Box  466.  G. P.O.  


A    NICE    PRESENT. 


The  New  Combination  Pin- 
cushion, Thimble  and  Reel 
Holder,  nickel  plated,  plush  top. 

Clamps  on  to  any  table  by  means 
oi  spring.   PRICE,  only  2/-;  post  free. 

STAR   NOVELTY  CO.. 

220-2-u  Collins-st  .  Melb. 


Send  Postal  Notes  to- 


Gold  cased, 

good    Pins,   and 

wear  remarkably 

well,    bet  with 

Imitation  jewel, 

same  as  in 

expensive 

brooches —  ruby, 

emerald, 
sapphire,  pearl 
or  diamond,   as 
required.      Only 
as.  fid.  each, 

post  free. 

Variety  of  plain 

and  fancy 

designs,  6  for 

ia«.  6d. 


STAR   NOVELTY  COMPANY  (Dept.  A.), 

229-231  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


THE  NEW 

"RAJAH  GOLD"  NAME  BROOCHES. 

Gold-cased,  appear  like  solid  gold.  Good  pins.  Any 
name  from  A  to  Z (pet  names  included).  PRICE,  1/6 
each;  any  4  names  for  5/-.  Post-  free  anywhere  Make 
a  club  of  4,  and  send  5/-  postal  note  for  any  4  names  *, 
you'll  certainly  be  pleased  with  them.  As  we  expect 
a  rush,  order  at  once.  (Mention  this  paper.) 
STAR  NOVELTY  COMPANY, 
939-231    Collins    Street,    Melbourne* 
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o 


WkM  |1  4S  I  4^      Write  for  Cheap  List.  12  pieces,  2/3;  25  pieces,  4/. 
'■»■  ^*  ^*     %^«        Usual  music  size,  well  printed.    Sample,  4d. 

STAR    NOVELTY  CO.  (Dept.  A), 
229-231    Collins    Street,    Melbourne. 
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iStai 


Uncle 
stay 


[  Washington. 


THE   LENA   IXCIDKNT. 


Sa.M — "  I  reckon  you  belter  take  Off  your  bat  and 
a  while.'' 


THE    WORLD'S    EMBROCATION. 

Give 8  Satief action,  not  Once  or  Twice, 
but  ALWAYS  I 

Acknowledged   by  all  who   have  used  it  to  be   absolutely  the 
Beat  Remedy  that  haa  ever  come  into  their  handi 

SOLOMON    SOLUTION 

Cures  Speedily,  Positively,  and  Permanently, 

ACHES.  8fc-     g^gS'^o^S.SE     **- 

PAINS, 

SPRAINS. 

BRUISES. 

STIFFNESS, 

NEURALGIA, 

LUMBAGO, 

RHEUMATISM  an*   = 

VETERINARY 

USE. 

Every  household  should  contain  a  jar  of  Solomon  Solutioa. 
When  you  suffer  pain,  you  will  appreciate  ita  value— worth  it* 
weight  in  gold. 

Prloai    «/•    and     a  -    pmr  Jaar. 
The  SA  sise  contains  three  times  the  quantity  of  the  2/6  siae. 

Obtainable    at    all    Chemists,  Storekeepers  and    Saddlers,  ot 
from  the  Sole  Manufacturers: 

SOLOMON  COX  &  SON,  422  Bourke  St,  Melbourne. 
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Pottage  6d.  each. 


jSllcnburgs  Foods. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  DIETARY,  unique  in  providing:  nourishment  suited  to  the  growing  digestive  powers 
of  YOUNG  INFANT8  from  birth  upwards,  and  free  from  dangerous  germ*. 


The  *♦  AUenburys 
The  «•  AUenburys' 


No. 


Complete  Foods, 

STERILIZED,  and 

needing  the  addition  of 

hot  water  only. 

To  be  prepared  for  use  by  the 
addition     of     COW'S    MILK, 
according  to  directions  given. 
3  Food  is  strongly  recommended  for  Convalescents,  Invalids,  the  Aged,  and  all  requiring  a  light  and  easily 
digested  diet.       The  "  London  Medical  Reoord  "  writes  of  it  that— "  N  o  Better  Food  Lxlsts.j 


The  ♦•  AUenburys 


Milk    Food    No.  i 

Specially  adapted  to  the  first  three  months  of  life. 

Milk    Food    No.  3 

Similarly  adapted  to  the  second  three  months  of  life. 

Malted  Food    No.  3 

For  Infants  over  six  months  of  age. 


PAMPHLET  ON   INFANT  FEEDING  Free  on  application  to  the  Wholesale  Depot,  4-6   bOURKE  ST..  •••ELBOURNF 
ALLEN    &    HANBURYS    Ltd.,    LONDON,    ENGLAND. 


Granular    Lids. 


CURED    WITHOUT    OPERATION. 


Ectropian. 


T.  R.  PROCTER, 


OCULIST 
OPTICIAN. 


476  Albert  Street,  Melbourne. 
A    SPECIALIST    IN     ALL    EYE    COMPLAINTS. 

T.      R.     Procter    would    remind    his    Patients 

throughout  Australia  that,  having  onoe  measured  their 

eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the  alteration 

produced  by  increasing   age,  and    adjust  spectacles 

required  during  life  without  further  measurement. 

Procter's  Universal  Eye  Ointment  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal ;  cures  Blight,  sore  and  inflamed  Eyes, 

Granular  Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Eyeball,  and  restores  Eyelashes.     2/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  States. 

No  careful   housewife  should  be  without  Procter's   Eye    Lotion,   more  especially  in  the  country  places,  a* 

Inflammation  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye.      An  early  application  would  cure  and  prevent 

any  further  trouble  with  the  Eyes.  Large  Bottle,  3/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  States. 

Al  Por  mutual  advantage    when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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The    Review    of    Reviews. 


in. 


FOR 


Consumption 


and 


Emaciation. 


The  Latest  and  Greatest  Discovery  of  Modern  Medical 
Science— Is  an  Inspiration  In  Hygiene— A  Marvel  of  Sim- 
plicity—A  Miracle  of  Success.  May  be  conducted  in  the 
home  by  any  domesticated  person.     No  medicine  is  needed. 

A  digest  of  the  method  for  directions,  and  a  copy  of  the 
valuable  book  of  details,  with  diagrams  and  particulars  of 
cases  cured  (which,  because  of  their  advanced  stage,  have 
astonished  Doctors,  who  had  pronounced  them  iucurable), 
published  by  a  popular  Medical  Scientist  and  Author,  will 
be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  address  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  on  receipt  of  IO/- 


FOR 

INDIGESTION 

and  its 

Attendant  Ailments. 


An  Epitome  of  A  Perfect  and  Permanent  Cure,  discovered 
by  an  American  Physician,  and  approved  by  the  most 
eminent  gentlemen  in  the  Legal,  Literary,  Medical  and 
Ministerial  Professions  of  the  World,  will  be  sent  to  any 
address,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  S/-,  by  the  Proprietors  of 
the  ACETOPArtllC  INSTITUTE  and  RED  CROSS  HOME 
4URES,  545  Royal  Parade,  Porkville. 

Post  Office  Orders  should  toe  made  payable  to  J.  P.  OLIVER, 
H.P.O.,  Melbourne. 


SEE  WHY 

Troup's  Bath  Cabinets 

Are  SUPERIOR  to  all  others. 

They  are  made  of  the  best  heat-resist- 
ing material!  They  are  the  original! 
They  give  all-round    satisfaction   all 
— ^^"  over  AUSTRALIA. 

Undoubted  Testimonials.     Beware  of  Imitations. 

A  Certain  Cure  for  RHEUMATISM,  LUM3AGO,  BACKACHE, 

GENERAL  DEBILITY.    A  boon  in  every  home. 

Send  for  Circular.    Prices,  from  25/-  upwards. 

ALEX.  TROUP,  Manufacturer, 

ROYAL  ARCADE,  MELBOURNE. 


Beautiful  hair!  Long,  rich, 
heavy  hair!  Soft  and  silky 
hair!  No  roughness,  no  splitting  at 
the  ends!  Have  you  such  hair?  If 
not,  would  you  like  it  ? 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 

Is  a  Hair  Food. 

It  feeds  the-  hair,  makes  the  hair 
grow,  keeps  it  soft  and  beautiful. 

For  sixty  years  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 
has  given  perfect  satisfaction  to  thou- 
sands of  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Give  it  a  fair  trial  and  we  are 
sure  it  will  satisfy  you. 

If  your  hair  is  turning  gray  and 
you  wish  all  the  deep,  rich  color  of 
earlier  life  restored  to  it,  use  Ayer's 

I  lair  Vigor.         

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


BE  A  JOURNALIST 

The  most  attractive  profession.  None 
offers  such  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment to  energetio  young  men.  A 
ladder  to  wealth,  social,  political  pre- 
ferment. Immediate  position  after 
completion  of  instruction.  Utilise 
your  spare  time. 

JOURNALISM     BY    MAIL. 

Write  to-day  for  Free  Booklet. 

INSTITUTE,  St.  Dunstan's  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


ALCOHOLIC 

yM  |1  T  mj*  ^  Permanently  cured  at  patient's  own 

I1    1      !■■"    ^  ^  home    ln    3    to   7    weeks,  by  the  re- 

Li#\^J  Ib^#^#  cognised  Tlrvey  Treatment,  with- 

■  iniMwwiii    mi»i  out  inconvenience.     Result  assured. 

Success  testified  by  officials  of  tbc 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  Diocesan  Branches,  etc. 
Report  of  Public  Test  sent  free.  Mr.  Thomas  Holmes,  the  famous 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  Missionary,  says  :  "Indispens- 
able in  my  work  "  The  Chronicle  says  :  -  A  remarkable  success.' 
The  only  System  under  English  Medical  Direction.  Write  in 
confidence  (or  call  io  to  5),  Secretary  Turvey  Treat ment  Co.  Ltd.,  19 
Amberlsy  House,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  London. 


Pot  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Revews 
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all  Leading  Drapers  &  Stores 


Magic  Lanterns 

BIOSCOPES. 

Cheapest  a  d  Best  in  the  World      De- 
lightful   Home   Amusement. 

Drawingroom  Bioscope,  S3  3s. 

FAMPHBNGOS  Oil  Lantern,  giving 
tZ  It.  pictures,  *3  ,os-  Triple  and 
Blunlal  Lanterns,  high-class  effects, 
supplied  Dr  Grattan  Guinness.  Mme. 
Paul.  Cinematograph      Machines, 

$-1  7*  ■  equal  Machines  costing  £20. 
Cinematograph  Peep-Shows,  lor  out- 
doors. £'2  I3S.  Illustrated  Cata- 
logues, 180  choice  engravings,  tree, 
10,1.;  smaller  ditto.  Sd.;  SO. 000  Slide 
List  free.  7d.;  Pamphlets,  free.  Large 
Illustrated  Cinematograph  List,  tree 
7d.;  Illus.  Film  List.  Cd.     Specialist   ll 

Cinematographs  and  Optical  Projection. 
W.  C.  HUGHES,  Brewster  House,  82  Mortimer  Road, 
Kingsland,  N.  London,   England. 


rARE 
YOU 


Hi 


i  have " 


HERE'S  A  NEW  HELP 
(or  the  ear* — a  greater  help  than 
haa  been  before  invented 
THE  ELECTRICON. 
i  does  what  all  other  devices  1 
f  been  trying  to  do.  It  does  more.  Itl 
actually  makes  the  ear  better.  Per- 
fectly harmless,  easy  to  adjust  and 
comfortable.  Send  for  our  booklet. 
THE  L.  R.  VERNON  COY.. 
60-64  Hunter  Street,  Sydney. 


THE  ELECTRICON 
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THE    LION    BRAND 

JAKES 
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Journal)  [Minneapolis 

THE    PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTIONS. 

Not  "Swappin  "  Hosses  In  the  middle  of  the  stream. 


Valuable   Books 

Bookbindings. 


Miss  Chapman  is  prepared  to  execute  orders 
for  High-class  Binding  of  Books,  Magazines  and 
Periodicals.  Only  the  Best  Materials  are  used, 
and  the  methods  employed  are  the  same  as  those 
in  use  in  the  best   London  Binderies. 

Charges   Reasonable. 

The  Bindery  is  open  to  visitors  from  10  a.m. 
until   12  daily,  except    Saturdays. 

Classes  held  from  2  to  5  p.m.  daily. 

MISS  CHAPMAN, 

"The    Bindery,' 

Flinders   Buildings,  Melbourne. 

Flinders  Street. 


Their  Antiseptio  Properties  prevent  abnormal   fermentation  of 
the  food,  and  are  thus  helpful  In  Indigestion  and   Dyspepsia. 


Sold    by    all    Chemists. 

Tins,   1/6,  or  post  free  on  receipt  of  stamps,  any  provinoe, 

from  the  SOLE    MANUFACTURER, 

C.   HUDSON,   Chemist,   Ipswich,   Queensland, 

Australia. 
SYDNEY   DEPOT— 5  and  7  Queen's  Place. 


Agencies  in  all  the  Australian  States  and  New  Zealand. 
I/3NDON    AGENT— W.  F.  Pasmore,  Chemist,  320  Regent  Street,  W. 


For    the 
VOICE, 
THROAT, 

LUNGS. 


A.  The   Larynx,   or   organ    «> 

voice. 

B.  The  Trachea  or  windpipe. 

C.  The  Bronchial  Tubes  of  a 

dissected  lung 

D.  A  lobe  of  one  of  the  lung's. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE  OFFERED  FOR  ONE  SHILLING. 


UR  beautiful  Collotype  Pictures,  when  framed  and 
hung,  add  to  the  charm  and  attractiveness  of  any 
home.  They  are  supplied  at  the  extremely  low 
price  of  2/6  each.  Many  experts  have  valued 
them  at  10/6,  so  none  can  excuse  themselves  for  having 
bare,  unsightly  walls  on  the  ground  of  expense. 

We  do  not,  however,  want  you  to  buy  the  pictures 
without  knowing  more  about  them,  so  we  are  offering  to 
send  Albert  Moore's  lovely  picture  "  Blossoms,"  for  the 
nominal  price  of  1/-,  post  free.  Do  not  trouble  to  buy  a 
postal  note — enclose  twelve  penny  stamps  in  your  letter, 
containing  order  coupon,  and  mail  to-day. 


LIST    OF    COLLOTYPES. 

2/6   each. 

BLOSSOMS.     By  Albeit  Moore,  R.A.    (Size,  6}  x  22  in.)    Mailed 
to  anyone  sending  Coupon  for  1/-. 

THE  FIGHTING  TEMERAIRE.     By  J.  W.  Turner,  R.A.     (18 
x  13^  in.) 

JUNE    IN    THE    AUSTRIAN    TYROL.     By  J.   C.   McWhirter, 
R.A.     (18J  x  12^  in.) 

A  SUMMER  SHOWER.     By  C.  E.  Perugini.     (12J  x  19  in.) 

THE  MONARCH    OF   THE  GLEN.     By  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
(14J  x  I4J  in.) 

BEATA  BEATRIX.     By  Dante  Gabriel  RossettL     (14  x  18  in.) 

THE  CORNFIELD.     By  Constable.     (14*  x  i6|  in.) 

THE  VALLEY  FARM.     By  Constable.     (14*  x  i6f  in.) 

CUPID'S  SPELL.     By  J.  A.  Wood,  R.A.    (n^xuS*  in.) 

PROSERPINE.     By  D.  G.  Rossetti.     (9  x  19  in.) 


7« 

8. 


(The  sizes  given  are  of  the  actual  P-iotnres,  and  do  not  include 
the  white  mounts.) 


These  famous  pictures  look  best  in  a  green  or  brown  frame,  with 
gold  edging.  The  Collotype  process  excels  all  others.  The  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  Melbourne,  says  they  surpass  photographs  or 
steel  engravings. 


"  BLOSSOMS." 


Please  send 
1  enclose  lj~ 

Name 
To  "1 

COUPON. 
me  -BLOSSOMS," 

for 

which 

ourne. 

he  Review  of  Reviews," 

Equitable  Building, 

Mclb 
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TWO  Great  Australian  Educational  Establishments. 

Tlir  i—  THE  METROPOLITAN 

CENTRAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,       SCHOOL  OF  SHORTHAND, 

QUEEN  STREET,  MELBOURNE;  and  Corner  of  PITT  &  ROWE  STS.,  SYDNEY. 

For  training  Bright  and  Well-educated  Youths  and  Young  Ladies  for  Commercial  Life. 
The  Instruction  consists  of  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Book-keeping,  Office  Practice,  Commercial 

Methods,  Business  Correspondence,  &c,  &c. 


GRADUATES    AT    WORK. 


During  the  past  two  years  the  Head  Masters  have 
been  unable  to  fill  upwards  of 


The  salary  usually  obtained  by  an  Orfice-trained 
Lady  Clerk  fresh  from  the  CENTRAL  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE,  Melbourne,  or  the  METROPOLITAN 
SCHOOL  OF  SHORTHAND,  Sydney,  is  from  £\  to 
£\  10s.  per  week.  Many  experienced  Lady  Clerks  in 
both  cities  earn  from  /"100  to  ^"150  per  annum. 


TWO    HUNDRED    VACANCIES 

for  Youths  with  a  knowledge  of  Shorthand,  Type 
writing  and  Business  Methods  generally. 

The  F*os  for  the  complete  12  months'  Business  Course  are  £15  15s., 

payable  in  advance  or  by  arrangement. 
PROPRIETORS  : 

UNITED  TYPEWRITER  &  SUPPLIES  CO. 

92  QUEEN  STREET,  MELBOURNE ;  114  PITT  STREET,  SYDNEY  ; 

And  at   BRISBANE,    ADELAIDE,    PERTH,    HOBART.    LAUNOESTON. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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Read  this ! ! 


UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY! 

Special    Offer   for   a   limited    period 
only. 


During:  the  last  few  years  we  have  published  a  large  number  of  the  TWOPENNY  POPULAR  POETS 
and  NOVELS.  Owing  to  the  alterations  In  the  arrangements  for  publishing  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  for  Aus- 
tralasia," we  are  able  to  sell  these  little  books  tor  lid.  each  post  free;  or  I  <*  per  dozen,  post  free  Larger 
quantities,  for  Schools  &c,  will  be  supplied  for  9  -  per  100,   post  free. 

Many  of  the  Novels  are  abridged  in  order  to  enable  us  to  give  the  complete  story  in  the  64  pages  which 
compose  each  number.  This  abridgment  has,  however,  been  done  with  great  care,  so  that  the  thread  of  the 
story  runs  harmoniously  and  unbroken  from  cover  to  cover. 

We  are  not  reprinting  the  books -merely  selling  off  our  stock,  so  that  the  sooner  your  order  is  re- 
ceived the  more  certain  you  are  of  getting  the  books. 


POETS. 


Lays  of  Ancient  Rome    . . 

Paradise  Lost  (Part  2) 

The  Earthly  Paradise 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage 

Selected  Poems  (Part  11 

Selected  Poems  (Part  2) 

Lady  of  the  Lake 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon 

Selected  Poems 

Irish  Melodies 

Selected  Poems 

Some  Iugoldsby  Legends 

Selected  Poems 


. .    By  Macaulay 

Milton 

Wm.  Morris 

(Part  2)         Byron 

Whittier 

Whittier 

Scott 

. .  Spencer 

Thos.  Campbell 

Moore 

Bryant 

Iugoldsby 

Southey 


Selected  Poems 
The  Canterbury  Tales 
Selected  Poems 
Selected  Poems 
Selected  Poems 
Selected  Poems 
Selected  Poems 

Selected  Poems  for  the  School- 
room and  Scholar 
Legends  and  Ballads 
Julius  Caesar 
In  Memoriam 
Seasons 


Wordsworth 

Chancer 

Whitman 

Drydeu 

Keats 
Cowper 
Browning 
f    Part  1 
\    Part  2 

Shakespeare 
Tennyson 
Thomson 


NOVELS. 


1  She  . .  By  Rider  Haggard 

3  The  Scarlet  Letter        Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

5  Little  Em'ly     ..  ..         Charles  Dickens 

6  Ben  Hur       . .  . .  . .  Lew  Wallace 

7  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend..Chas.  Reade 

8  Lay  Down  Your  Arms     . .  Baroness  Suttner 

10  Coningsby         ..  ..       Benjamin  Disraeli 

11  Tower  of  London  ..        Harrison  Ainsworth 

12  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  . .     Lord  Lytton 

13  Jane  Eyre    . .  . .  . .  Charlotte  Bronte 

14  Pride  and  Prejudice    . .  . .      Jane  Austen 

15  Charles  O'Malley  Charles  Lever 

17  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.. Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 

18  The  Schonberg-Cotta  Family 

Mrs.  E.  Rundle  Charles 

19  Aldersyde  ..         ..         ..Annie  S.  Swan 

21  Noemi,  the  Brigand's  Daughter 

S.  Baring  Gould 

22  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic's 

Talbot  Baines  Reed 

23  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon  Jules  Verne 

24  Midshipman  Easy  ..  Captain  Marryatt 

25  Robert  Falconer  . .     George  Macdonald 

26  Les  Miserables—  1.  "Fantine"  Victor  Hugo 

27  Handy  Andy Samuel  Lover 


28  Innocents  Abroad  . .  Mark  Twain 

34  The  Hour  and  the  Man ,  or  The  Negro 
Commander-in-Chief. .  Harriet  Martincau 

35  Les  Miserables— 2.  "Cosette":  Victor  Hugo 

36  Tales  of  Mystery  and  Horror 

K<lgar  Allan  Poe 

37  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans 
J.  Fenimore  Cooper 

38  The  Conscript,  or  The  Invasion  of 
France:      MM.  Erckmann  and  Chatrian 

39  The  Scottish  Chiefs  ..        Miss  Jane  Portef 

40  Tartarin  of  Tarascon       . .  Alphonse  Daudct 

41  Stories  of  Sevastopol..      Count  Leo  Tolstoi 

42  The  True  History  of  Joshua  David- 
son      ..         ..         Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton 

44  Guy  Fawkes,  or  The  Fifth  of  No- 
vember ..  ..       W.  H.  Ainsworth 

45  Les  Miserables— 3.  "Marius".. Victor  Hugo 

46  Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days 

Jules  Verne 

47  Frankenstein,  or  The  Modern  Pro- 
metheus         Mrs.  Shelley 

f  Cleg  Kelly  ..         ..      S.R.Crockett 

48  <  Rome Emile  Zola 

(.  News  from  Nowhere    . .     William  Morris 


Send  Order,  with  Stamps  or  Money  Orders,  to  the  Manager, 
The  "Review  of   Reviews  for  Australasia,"  Equitable   Building;,  Melbourne. 


When  ordering,  in  case  any  of  the  numbers  have  run  out  of  stock,  it  will  be 
well  to  give  alternative  numbers. 
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Pioneer  fress\ 


[tu.  t'aul 


Spain  :  "See  here  !  Don't  you  know  that's  an  infringement 
of  my  copyright  ? " 


Your  Food 

will  cost  you  no  more,  yet 
be  more  nourishing,  and 
make  you  stronger,  if 
every  bite  contains 

GEREBOS 

SALT 


instead  of  common  salt. 


Read  This  !    Read  This  ! 


"'Square 'QUAKER' 
Hot  Air  and  Yapour 
BATH  CABINET  for 


22/6 


Very  Latest  Model. 

Guaranteed  superior  to  all  others. 

Best    preserver   of   health    known. 

Invaluable  Book  of  Formulae,  Directions,  &c. — a  perfect  guide 
to  health — free. 

Don't  waste  money  on  inferior  and  higher  priced  Cabinets. 


Write  to  R.  PEART,  9  Yillamanta  Street,  GEELONG. 


NO 
FAILURES. 

SUCCESS 
ASSURED. 


WRITE 
TO-DAY. 


LEARN  to  HYPNOTIZE! 

INSTRUCTION    FREE!! 

You  can  become  a  Hypnotist  in  a  few  hours 
time  without  leaviug  your  home.  You  can 
sway  the  minds  of  others,  control  friendship 
and  affect  ion,  cure  disease  and  bad  habits, 
gratify  your  ambitions  and  produce  amuse- 
ment by  the  hour.  My  mammoth  Illustrated 
Lesson  or  Key  to  Hypnotism  which  I  send 
free  of  charge  and  postage  paid,  will  tell  you 
allabout  thin  marvelous  science.  Itcontains 
beautiful  and  artistic  engravings,  and  shows 
you  Just  what  Hypnotism  is  and 
_  what  it  will  accompliih.  Send  for 
it  and  learn  to  Hypnotize.  Remember,  this  wonder- 
ful book  costs  you  nothing.  If  you  men- 
tion this  paper,  I  willalso  include  a  large 
package  of  other  valuable,  interesting, 
and  profusely  illustrated  literature,  with- 
out charge.        A  chance  of  a   lifetime. , 

Write  to-day.        Address- 
Prof.  R.  H.  BARRADEN,  89  Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 


FREE! 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  FREE  OFFER. 


In  order  to  introduce  our  Catalogue  into  every 
home,  we  have  decided  to  absolutely  give  away  1,000 
of  our  famous  Gold-filled  and  Silver  Watches  (Ladies' 
and  Gentlemen's).  Our  business  is  Mail  Orders.  We 
want  your  orders  and  desire  you  to  send  for  our  Cata- 
logues and  our  liberal  offer,  which  we  will  post  to 
you. 

Send  postal-note  for  4s.  6d.  for  one  of  our  Lady 
or  Gent's.  Trial  Order  Parcels,  containing  6  articles 
sij      >gS>iy^^^^  of  Jewellery,  Brooches,  Links,  &c,  and  we  send  you 

\i         ^"**»aaBfeJ^^  with  the  parcel  our  above  liberal  offer. 

Send  at  once,  as  this  offer  will  be  withdrawn  when  we  have  distributed  sufficient 
Watches  to  advertise  our  goods.     Ann  mess— 

THE  GOLDSMITHS'  COLONIAL  CO.,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney.  N.S.W. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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Editorial 
Announcement, 


DURING  the  next  few  months    a   Special   Feature 
will  run    through    the    "Review   of  Reviews." 
We  have   arranged  with   writers    who  have  a 
thorough    knowledge   of   their   subjects,   to   supply  us 
with    Articles    dealing    with    Australasian    Industries 
and  characteristic   national  features. 

Our  idea  is  to  enable  the  general  reader  to  get 
a  better  knowledge  of  our  own  country— its  re- 
sources, peculiarities  and  attractions.  The  Articles 
will  be  copiously  illustrated  with  the  best  Pictures 
and  Photographs  obtainable.  The  first  appeared  in 
the  September  issue,  and  gave  a  succinct  account 
of  the  Copra  Industry  in  the  South  Seas.  The 
second,  in  the  October  issue,  is  devoted  to  an  excellent 
account  of  the  Pearl  Fisheries  off  the  Queensland  Coast. 
The  next  of  the  series,  in  the  Xmas  Number,  will  be 
an  interesting  Article  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  P.  W. 
Fairclough,  on  "  The  Heart  of  New  Zealand's 
Great  National  Park,"  being  a  description  of  the 
wonderful  and  world -famed  Clinton  Valley  and  the 
district  round  the  Sutherland  Falls,  containing  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Subsequent  issues  will  contain  Articles  on 
Sugar  Growing,  Saw-Milling,  Salt  Gathering,  Flax- 
Milling,     Irrigation,   &c. 

This  month  we  publish  an  interesting  and  in- 
forming article  on  the  Organisation  of  the  Labour 
Party  in  Australia.  It  appears  over  the  signature 
of  Senator  Pearce,  of  West  Australia,  and  gives  a 
a  very  excellent  idea  of  the  aims  of   the  Party. 
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Chronicle]  [Adelaide 

NEARING  THE   END   OF  THE  STRUGGLE   AT 

PORT   ARTHUR. 


t  t  t  r  t  -r 


For  saving 
Time, 

Labour,  and 
Money, 


s 


YMINGTON'S 


EDINBURGH 


COFFEE 


Make  Coffee 

equal  to  that 

prepared  direct 

from  Coffee  Beans. 


Absolutely  Cure 

BILIOUSNESS. 
SICK   HEADACHE. 
TORPID   LIVER. 
INDIGESTION. 
iKi^i  CONSTIPATION. 
>  FURRED  TONGUE. 
DIZZINESS. 
SALLOW  SKIN. 


There's  SECURITY  in 

ARTERS 

ITTLE 
IVER 


They  TOUCH  the 


LIVER 


Be  Sure  they  are 


Small  Pill.       Small  Dose.        Small  Price. 

Carter's 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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The  Contents 
of  the  Books 
can  give  but  a 
slight  idea  of 
their  charm. 


VOL.    I.—  ^sop'a 
Fables- 

VOL.     II.  —  Nursery 
Rhymes    and   Nur- 
sery Tales. 

VOL.    III.— The    Adven 
tures  of     Reynard    the 
Fox  and  The  Adventures 
of  Old  Brer  Rabbit. 

VOL.    IV.  —  Cinderella      and 
Other     Fairy     Tales,      and 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

VOL.  V. — Pilgrim's  Progress. 

VOL.  VI.— The  Story  of  the  Rob 
ins  and  The  Story  of  a  Donkey. 

VOL.  VII.— The   Christmas    Stocking 
and  Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Stories 

VOL.  VIII.— Gulliver's  Travels. 

1.  — Among  the  Little  People  of   LiH- 
put.         2. — Among  the  Giants. 

VOL.  IX.— The  Ugly  Ducklings    and    Other 
Fairy  Tales,  Eyes  and  No  Eyes    and   the 
Three  Giants. 

VOL.    X.— Our    Mother    Queen,   the    Story   of 
Queen   Victoria's    Reign    told    for  the   Little 
Ones,  and  The  Jubilee  Story  Book. 

VOL.  XI.— Arithmetic  in  Rhyme  and  More  Nursery 
Rhymes. 

VOL.  XII.— Baron  Munchausen  and  Sinbad  the  Sailor. 


FOR  THE  BAIRNS. 

Box  of  12  Cloth  Bound  Books, 
for    7/6    Post  Free. 


Each  Book  contains   112  pages,  and  on 
each  page   is  a  picture.      Everyone  is 
delighted  -with  the  books,  and  speaks 
■well    of    them.      "We    have    received 
numberless    letters    from   the   little 
ones  themselves, which  is  the  very 
best    guarantee    of    the  pleasure 
the  books  give. 


The  pleasure  that  they   give 

to    the    bairns    more    than 

repays    the    cost     of     the 

books,   and    it    "would    be 

hard    to    find    a    better 

present   than   this    box 

of     a     dozen      books, 

forming    a    veritable 

children '8  library  of 

the    best    Nursery 

Rhymes,        Fairy 

Tales,        Fables, 

Stories 

of  Travel,    &c. 

1 500     pages 

and       2000 

drawings. 


Write,  enclosina  7/6,  to 

The  Manager, 
The   Review   of    Reviews   for    Australasia, 

Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. 


Reduced  Facsimiles  showing  si  fie  of  Illustrations. 
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Leader]  [Veeeland. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?   Didn't  I  promise  to  evacuate  ? 


THWAITES  &  RADCLIFFE, 

**  (Late  Edison  Phonograph  Coy.) 

325  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


The  Oldest  Established  Phonograph 
Business  in  Australia. 


We  are  constantly  having;  Shipments  of 
Genuine  Edison  Goods  arriving.  Edisoa 
Records  made  by  English  Artistes  are  the 
latest  thing;  in  the  Talking-  Machine  Business. 
We  have  them. 


NOTE  THE  ADDRESS. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES. 


FOOD 

is  best  for  Babies, 
Invalids,  and  the  Aged. 

BENGERS  FOOD 
is  quite  distinct 
from  any  other.  It 
possesses  the  remark- 
able property  of 
rendering  milk  with 
which  it  is  mixed  when 
used,  quite  easy  of 
digestion  by  Infants 
and  Invalids. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS,  8c. 


DRUNKENNESS 

Easily,  Quickly,  Safely  and  Absolutely 

CURED  AT  HOME. 

Dr.  Langston'8  Vegetable  Cure  cannot  fail. 

MAY     BE    GIVEN    SECRETLY. 

A.  few  doses  produce  a  wonderful  change.  The  crav- 
ing for  all  intoxicants  will  be  destroyed,  the  ncrvet 
become  steady,  the  appetite  for  food  will  return, 
refreshing  sleep  ensues.  My  cure  will  surprise  and 
delight  you.  Write  to-day  for  treatise,  posted  two 
Stamps.  Address: 

WM.    LANCSTON,    M.R.C.S.,   Eng  . 

129a    COLLINS    STKEET,    Melbourne. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  0U6HT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  OF 

E ISO'S ' FRUIT  SALT' 


A    SIMPLE    REMEDY    FOR    PREVENTING   AND    CURING 
BY    NATURAL    MEANS 

All    Functional    Derangements   of    the    Liver,    Temporary   Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet, 
Biliousness,  Sick    Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,    Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 

Skin  Eruptions,  Bolls,  Feverish    Cold   with    High   Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections  and 

Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


INDIGESTION,  BILIOUSNESS,  SICKNESS,  Ac- "I  have  often  thought  of  writing 
to  tell  you  what  '  FRUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Biliousness.  About 
six  or  seven  years  back  my  husband  suggested  I  should  try  '  FKOIT  SALT.'  I  did  so,  and  the  result  has  been 
marvellous.  I  never  have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have;  I  can  eat  almost  anything  now.  I  always 
keep  it  in  the  house  and  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such  an  invaluable  pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache,  or 
don't  feel  just  right.  Yours  truly, (August  8,  1900)." 


The  effect  of  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  on  a  Disordered.  Sleepless,  and  Feverish  Condition    Is  simply  marvellous. 

Nature's   Own    Remedy,    and    an    Unsurpassed   One. 


It  Is,  In  fact, 


CAUTION.— See  Capsule  marked  Eno's  *  Fruit   Salt.*      Without  it  you  have  a  Worthless  Imitation 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  EN0,  Ltd.,  at  the  '  FRUIT  SALT '  WORKS.  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 


HEAD  OFFICE 
WILLIAM  STREET 


Melbourne 


CENTRAL  SHOWROOM 
BOURKE  STREET 


liS 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  /ou  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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GOOD     HAIR     FOR     ALL. 


Journal]  [Minneapolis 

THE    MOURNERS. 

The  only  ones  to  regret  the  end  of  the  great  meat  strike. 


HOLLAND'S 

MARVELLOUS  HAIR  RESTORER 

H»i  gained  a  world-wide  reputation  for  arresting  the  prema- 
ture decay,  promoting  the  growth,  and   giving  lustre  to  the 
hair.    If  your  hair  is  falling  off,  try  it.    If  it  i*  thin,  try  it. 
Pries   3».,  As.,  B».       Postage  9d.  extra. 

HOLLAND'S     PARASENE, 

For  Eczema,  Ringworm,  and  all   Parasitical  Diseases  of  the 

Head,  and  for  making  Hair  grow  on  Bald  Patches. 

Prlco   o».     Postage   9d.  extra. 

Gray 


HOLLAND'S    NATURALINE,    for    restoring 
Hair  to  Its  original  oolour. 

Acta  quickly,  naturally,  and  effectively.    Price  5/6. 
Postage  9d.  extra. 

Consult  E.  HOLLAND  tor  all  Diseases  of  the  Hair. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  by  Washington  Soul  a  Co. 


Pitt-st.. 
Sydney. 


E   HOLLAND,  Hair  Specialist, 

193    COLLINS    STREET,    MELBOURNE. 


►•♦•♦•♦•♦© 


"A    PERFECT    Food   for   Infants.' 


MKS.  ADA  S.  BALLIN, 

Editress  of  "Baby." 


Over  70  Years'  Established  Reputation. 

NEA  VE'S ! 
Food 

For    INFANTS    and    INVALIDS. 


' '  Vdrf  cartful ly  prepared   and   highly   natrlt/out.  '  '— 
LANCET. 

"Admirably  adapted  to  the  trantt  of  Infant*  and  roang 
portons.  "—SIN  CM  AS.  A.  CAM  EBON,  C.B..  M.D. 

Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Ireland. 


USED   IN  THE 

RUSSIAN     IMPERIAL     NURSERY. 


GOLD     MEDAL 

Women's   International   Exhibition, 
London,    1900. 


Manufacturers:    JOSIAH    R.  NEAVE   &   CO., 
Kordingbridge,  England. 
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HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE 


THE  FAMOUS  REMEDY  FOR 


Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia 


COUGHS,    BRONCHITIS,   ASTHMA   AND   CONSUMPTION. 

Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  C  ugh,  Difficulty  of 
Breathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  i  r  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the 
Chest  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voice, 
and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  lo  exist  where 
"Coughs"  have  been  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain.  

Remember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Consumption, 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


m*  BEWARE  OF  COUGHS! 


CONSUMPTION. 

TOO  ILL  TO  LEAVE  HIS  BED. 

A  COMPLETE  CURE. 


'  Mr.  W.  G  Hearne—  Dear  Sir,—  I  am  writing  to  tell  you  about  the 
wonderful  cure  your  medicine  has  effected  In  my  case.  About  three 
years  ago  I  began  to  cough.  At  first  the  cough  was  not  severe,  but  It 
gradually  got  worse,  and  I  became  very  weak  and  troubled  with  night 
sweats,  pain  in  my  chest,  and  great  quantities  of  phlegm.  On  several 
occasions  there  was  blood  in  the  cxpectcrated  matter.  I  had  been 
treated  by  a  doctor,  who  pronounced  my  case  to  be  Consumption,  and 
various  other  treatments  had  been  tried,  but  without  benefit.  It  was 
at  this  stage  that  I  heard  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  sent  to  you  for 
a  course  of  the  medicine.  When  it  arrived  I  was  too  ill  to  leave  my 
bed,  but  I  commenced  taking  it  at  once,  and  gradually  improved.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  two  lots  of  medicine  you  sent  have  effected  a 
complete  cure,  for  which  accept  my  very  best  thanks — Yours  grate- 
fully. "J.BLAIR. 

"Westminster  Bridge-road,  S.E.,  London." 


AGONISING  COUGH- NINE  MONTHS'  TORTURE. 

RELIEVED  by  ONE  DOSE  of  HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS 

CURE.    CURED  by  TWO  BOTTLES. 

"  Dergholm,  Victoria. 

"  Dear  Sir,--  I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  wonderful  effect  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure.  I  suffered  for  nine  months,  and  the  cough  was 
so  distressingly  bad  at  nights  I  was  obliged  to  get  up  and  sit  by  the 
Bre.  I  had  medical  advice,  and  tried  other  '  remedies,'  without  avail. 
I  tried  yours  and  never  had  a  fit  of  coughing  after  taking  the  first 
dose,  and  though  I  have  had  but  two  bottles  I  feel  I  am  a  different 
man,  and  the  cough  has  vanished.  You  may  depend  on  my  making 
known  the  efficacy  of  your  wonderful  remedy  to  anyone  I  see  afflicted! 
"  Yours  faithfully,  JAMES  ASTBURY." 


ORATITUDE  AND  APPRECIATION. 

HUNDREDS  CURED  IN  THEIR  OWN  CIRCLE. 


"The  Scientific  Australian  Office,  169  Queen-st.,  Melbourne. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Hearne, — The  silent  workers  are  frequently  the  most 
effective,  and  If  there  Is  anybody  in  Victoria  who  during  the  last  few 
Tears  has  been  repeatedly  working  for  and  singing  the  praises  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  it  Is  our  Mr.  Phillips.  I  his  gentleman, 
tome  three  years  ago  was  recommended  to  try  your  Bronchitis  Cure 
by  Mr.  Barham,  accountant,  Collins-street,  and  the  effect  that  it  had 
was  so  marked  that  he  has  ever  since  been  continually  recommending 
It  to  others.  We  are  glad  to  add  this  our  testimony  to  the  value  of 
Hearne's  most  valuable  Bronchitis  Cure,  which  has  eased  the  sufferings 
of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  even  in  our  own  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance.   Believe  us  always  to  be  yours  most  faithfully, 

"  PHILLIPS,  ORMONDE  ft  CO." 

QUEENSLAND  TESTIMONY. 
FROM  BRISBANE  WHOLESALE  CHEMISTS. 


"  69  Queen-st,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
"  Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne— Dear  Sir, — Please  send  us  36  dozen  Bronchitis 
Cure  by  first  boat.     We  enclose  our  cheque  to  cover  amount  of  order. 
We  often  hear  your  Bronchitis  Cure  spoken  well  of.    A  gentleman  told 
us  to  Hay  that  he  bad  given  It  to  a  child  of  his  with  most  remarkable 
result,  the  child  being  quite  cured  by  three  doses. 
"  We  are,  faithfully  yours, 
*  THOMASON,  CHATER  ft  CO.,  Wholesale  Chemists." 


We,  the  undersigned,  have  had  occasion  to  obtain  Hearne'*  Bron- 
chitis Cure,  and  we  certify  that  it  was  perfectly  and  rapidly  successful 
under  circumstances  which  undoubtedly  prove  its  distinct  healing 
power.  Signed  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  Myers-street,  Geelong, 
and  fifty-nine  other  leading  resident*. 


ASTHMA. 

PREVIOUS  TREATMENT  FAILED.      A  SEVENTEEN  YEARS' 

CASE  CURED  BY  THREE  BOTTLES. 

Mr.    Alex    J    Anderson,    of    Oak    Park,    Charlesville,    Queensland, 

writes  :— "  After  suffering    from  Asthma    for    seventeen    years,    and 

having  been  under  a  great  many  different  treatments  without   benefit, 

I  was  induced  to  try   Hearne's  medicine  for   Asthma      After   taking 

three  bottles  of  this  medicine  I  quite  got  rid  of  the  Asthma,  and  since 

then,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of   1883  (15  years  ago),  I  have  not 

had  the  slightest  return  of   it.    The   medicine  quite  cured   me,  and  I 

have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it." 

Writing  again  on   the  4th  April  1899,  he  states  :— "  I   am   keeping 
very  well  now.     Never  have  the  slightest  return  of  the  Asthma." 


A  FEW  EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

"  I  used  your  Bronchitis  Cure  for  three  of  my  family,  and  it  cured 
each  of  them  in  from  one  to  three  doses. — P.  F.  MULLINS,  Oowie's 
Creek,  Victoria.'' 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  relieved  my  son  wonderfully  quick.  I  only 
gave  him  four  doses,  and  have  some  of  the  medicine  yet ;  but  I  am 
sending  for  another  bottle  in  case  I  should  want  it. — D.  M'DONALD, 
Trinky,  via  Quirindi,  NSW." 

"  My  wife  is  8a  years  old,  anJ  I  am  79.  and  I  am  glad  to  inform  you 
that  your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  us  both  a  wonderful  deal  of  good, 
It  having  quickly  cured  us  both.  —  R.  BASSET,  Strath  Creek,  via 
Broadford,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  used  one  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  with  great  benefit 
to  myself,  as  the  smothering  has  completely  left  me.— (Mrs.)  JOHN 
RAH  ILLY.  Glenmagtfie,  Victoria." 

''  I  have  finished  the  Bronchitis  Cure  you  sent,  and  am  amazed  at 
what  it  has  done  in  the  time.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  has  all  gone. 
—J.  HARRINGTON,  Bingegong,  Morundah,  NSW." 

"  I  lately  administered  some  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  to  a  son  of 
mine,  with  splendid  effect  The  cure  was  absolutely  miraculous. — D. 
A.  PACKER,  Quiera,  Neutral  Bay,  Sydney.  N.S  W." 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure,  as  usual,  acted  splendidly .—  0.  H. 
RADFORD,  Oasterton,  Victoria." 

"  Kindly  forward  another  bottle  of  your  famous  Bronchitis  Cure 
without  delay,  as  I  find  it  to  be  a  most  valuable  medicine.— (Mrs)  J. 
SLATER,  Warragul,  Victoria." 

"  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  The  result  was 
marvellous.  It  eased  me  right  off  at  once.— G.  8EYTER,  Bourke, 
N.8.W." 

"  Your  medicine  for  Asthma  is  worth  £1  a  bottle.— W.  LETTS,  Hey- 
wood,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  tried  lot*  of  medicine,  but  yours  is  the  best  I  ever  had.  I 
am  recommending  It  to  everybody— S.  STEELE,  Yanko  Siding, 
N3.W." 

"  I  suffered  from  Chronic  Asthma  and  Bronchitis,  for  which  I  ob- 
tained no  relief  until  I  tried  your  medicine,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
am  astonished  at  my  present  freedom,  as  a  direct  result  of  my  brief 
trial.— JOHN  C.TRELAWNEY,  Severn  River,  via  Inverell,  N.S.W." 

"  Last  year  I  suffered  severely  from  Bronchitis,  and  the  doctor,  to 
whom  I  paid  seven  guineas,  did  not  do  me  any  good  ;  but  I  heard  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  two  bottles  of  it  made  me  quite  well. — H. 
HOOD,  Brooklands.  Avoca-street.  South  Yarra,  Melbourne." 

"  Please  send  me  half-a-dozen  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  This  medi- 
cine cured  me  in  the  winter,  and  has  now  cured  a  friend  of  mine  of  » 
very  bad  Bronchitis. — A.  ALLEN,  Ozone  House,  Lome,  Victoria." 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  me  much  good.    This  is  a  new  ex- 

r:rience.  for  all  the  medicine  I  previously  took  made  me  much  worse, 
am  satisfied  that  the  two  bottles  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  you 
have  pulled  me  through  a  long  and  dangerous  illness.— HENRY 
WURLOD.  Alma,  near  Maryborough,  Victoria ." 

"  The  bottle  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  you  was  magical  in  its 
effects.— CHAS.  WHYBROW,  Enoch's  Point,  via  Darlingford,  Vic 
toria." 

"  Upon  looking  through  our  books  we  are  struck  with  the  steady 
and  rapid  increase  in  the  tales  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure. — ELLIOTT 
BROS.  Ltd.,  Wholesale  Druggist*,  Sydney,  N.S.W." 


Prepared  only,  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  Q.  HEARNE,  Chemist.  Oeelong.  Victoria. 

Small  size.  a*.  6d.  ;  large,  4*.  6d.    Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendor*.    Forwarded  by  post  to  any  address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 
Por  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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A  LIBRARY  of  POETRY 


The  Little  Masterpiece 
Library  of  Poets. 


A  Series  of  Twelve  Dainty  and 
Attractive   Volumes. 


Contains  the  best  poetry  of  the 
Master  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  The  contents  of  each 
volume  have  been  most  carefully 
selected  by  William  Stead,  Jnr.,  bo 
as  to  include  only  the  best  works 
of  each  poet  represented  in  the 
series.  The  introduction  to  the 
volumes  enables  the  reader  feo  arrive 
at  a  just  appreciation  of  each  Poet's 
work. 

The  possessor  of  this  set  will  have  in  the  most  convenient  form,  the  best  and  noblest 
thoughts  of  the  greatest  minds  of  last  century.  In  these  dozen  volumes  he  will  find  the 
poems  that  will  give  him  the  highest,  healthiest  and  most  enduring  pleasure.  As  his  mood 
changes  he  can  turn  the  leaves  of  volume  after  volume,  finding  inspiration  for  the  struggle 
of  life,  consolation  and  comfort  for  seasons  of  trial  and  of  sorrow,  entertainment  for 
the  jaded  brain  or  the  idle  hour,  and  pure  pleasure  at  all  times. 

Everything  has  been  done  to  make  these  little  volumes  pleasant  companions.  The  type 
is  clear,  the  paper  good,  the  size  convenient,  the  binding  attractive-in  short,  the  Little 
Masterpiece  Library  of   Poets  is  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  in  every  home. 

The  books  are  bound  in  green  cloth  (6  in.  x  4  in.)  The  type  is  clear  and  distinct,  and 
there  are  25,000  pages  in  all  in  the  set.    The  twelve  volumes  include  the  best  poems  of 


BURNS   (with  Glossary) 

TENNYSON 

ROBERT  &  Mrs.  BROWNING 

WORDSWORTH 

M.  ARNOLD  &  COLERIDGE 

LONGFELLOW 


SCOTT  &  MACAU  LAY 

MINOR   AMERICAN   POETS 

KEATS  &  SHELLEY 

LOWELL 

WHITTIER 

BYRON. 


The  Library  fits  into  a  special  wooden  bookcase,  covered  with  dark  cloth,  which  adds 
considerably  to  the  appearance  of  the  volumes. 

Residents  in  Victoria  must  send  2/-  extra  for  postage,  and  elsewhere  in  Australasia 
3/-.  The  books  and  case  are  strongly  packed,  and  will  arrive  in  good  condition.  Only 
a  very  limited  number  of  sets  are  obtainable,  and  no  further  supplies  are  being  sent  from 
England.    Address  orders  to 

THE     MANAGER, 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia,  Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. 
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What  are  the 


1  7  BEST  ADVERTISEMENTS 


IN     THIS     ISSUE     OF 


The  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS"? 


£34  5s.  in   Prizes 


in  Advertising 
Competition. 


The  Advertising  Manager  of  the  "Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia" 
offers  Prizes  amounting  to  £34   5s.  in  the  following  Competition. 

first  prize.-£  1 5  cash. 


SECOND      PRIZE.— A     High-grade     4-drawer      Drop-head 
WERTHEIM    SEWING    MACHINE,    rallied    at    £13.     It  is   a 

handsome  piece  of  furniture,  made  of  choice  walnut,  with 
polished  surface  of  exquisite  beauty.  When  the  machine  is  not 
in  use,  the  head  descends  out  of  sight,  and  the  top  closes  orer. 
A  specimen  may  be  seen  at  any  of  the  firm's  branches. 

THIRD  PRIZE.  —  A  £6  5s. 
"PREMO  B"  CAMERA,  as  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Baker  &  Rouse  ; 
size  5  by  4,  draw  9$  inches,  solid 
mahogany  box,  covered  with  the 
best  seal  grain  leather,  with  handle; 
metal  equipment,  bellows  of  red 
Russian  leather,  and  fitted  with  the 
latest  mechanical  devices  for  speedy 
and  efficient  work.  A  specimen  may 
be  seen  at  any  of  Messrs.  Baker  & 
Rouse's  branches. 


STUDY    OUR    ADVERTISEMENTS. 

To  compose  advertisements  successfully  is  the  ambition  of  every  pushing  business  man.  We 
Invite  our  readers  to  examine  our  advertisements,  and  to  state  what  they  consider  to  be  the  best  twelve 
advertisements  in  each  issue  of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia"  for  twelve  months,  from  the 
March  issue.  By  the  best  advertisements,  we  mean  the  advertisements  which  are  most  likely  to  sell  the 
goods  advertised.  They  may  not  be  the  most  beautiful  advertisements  ;  they  may  not  be  a  design,  may  not 
be  illustrated,  may  be  letter-press  simply;  but  they  may  create  in  the  reader's  mind  a  desire  to  try  the 
articles  spoken  of.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  designs  pure  and  simple,  or  partly  illustrated,  and  as 
such  may  be  just  the  ideas  that  will  sell  the  goods.  In  glancing  through  advertisements,  one  often  says 
"  That's  a  splendid  advertisement."  Now,  apply  your  taste  and  judgment  to  good  purpose.  A  design  may 
be  chaste  and  beautiful,  but  it  may  not  be  a  good  advertisement  for  the  thing  advertised.  A  different  kind 
of  advertisement  is  required  to  sell  machinery  to  what  is  required  to  sell  tea  or  novelties,  or  a  patent  medi- 
cine. In  one  case  a  very  few  words  may  be  all  that  is  required.  In  another  case,  the  articles  advertised 
may  demand  much  description  The  best  test  of  an  advertisement  is  "Will  it  sell  the  goods  it  advertises?  " 
We  will  get  an  expert  in  these  matters  to  judge  each  month's  advertising  in  the  "Review  of  Reviews,"  and 
to  the  competitor  who  gains  most  points  for  the  twelve  Months  of  the  competition  we  will  give  a  FIRST 
Prize  of  £15  cash  ;  also  a  SECOND  Prize  of  a  £13  WERTHEIM  SEWING  MACHINE,  and  a  THIRD  Prize 
of  a  £6  5s.  "  PREMO  B"  CAMERA,  from  the  stock  of  Messrs.  Baker  &  Rouse. 

In  the  case  of  a  tie  or  ties,  the  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  list  first  opened.  The  decision  of  the 
judge  will  be  final.  The  competition  commenced  in  March,  and  in  that  and  succeeding  issues  will  be 
found  a  form  to  be  filled  up.  Keep  the  forms  till  the  end  of  the  competition,  signing  the  name  to  each,  and 
then  pin  them  together,  and  forward  them  to  The  Advertising  Manager,  "  Review  of  Reviews  for  Austral- 
asia," Kquitable  Building,  Melbourne,  marking  on  the  front  of  the  envelope  "  Advertising  Competition." 
Anyone   can   join  in   the  Competition,  but   the   printed   form  on  page     xx.     must  be   used. 
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Cultivate 

Artistic  Taste 


They  give  much 
the  prints  which 


By  buying  our   Masterpiece   Art    Portfolios, 
better   value    for    the    money    than    most  of 
adorn  (?)  the  walls  of  many  a  home. 

We  are  selling  off  our  stock  and  reducing  the  price  of  Poit- 
folios.  Usually  they  cost  from  1/7  to  2/-  each;  you  can  get 
them,  if  you  order  promptly,  for  1/-  each,  post  free  !  The 
Collotype  given  away  with  each  portfolio  is  alone  worth  double 
the  money. 

BEAUTIFUL  HALF-TONE  REPRODUCTIONS 
OF  FAMOUS  COPYRIGHT  PICTURES. 

The  Pictures  are  printed  on  plate  paper,  average  size  13  x  1G 
inches.  Seven  distinct  sets  are  offered.  Each  set  is  enclosed 
in  a  neat  portfolio.  Each  single  Portfolio  mailed  for  Is.  (1s.  1d.  II 
Stamps  sent),  or  the  complete  set  of  7  Portfolios  sent  for  7s. 


The  Golden  Stairs. 
(Collotype,  Portfolio  No.  x.) 


PORTFOLIO  No.  1. 
12  Modern  Pictures. 
Israel  in  Egypt  (Sir  E.  J.  Poynter),  The 
Phoenician!  and  Early  Britons  (Leighton), 

The  Sisters  (Millais),  Stream  in  Summer 
Time  (Leader),  First  Communitn  (P.  R. 
Morris).  Fair  St.  George  (Gilbert),  The 
Cornfield  (Constable),  Cordelia  (G.W.  Joy), 
The  Shortest  Way  to  School  (Hook),  1  he 
Last  Evening  (Tissot),  The  Boating  Party 
(  Heilbuth),  Rescue  at  Sea  (Morion),  and  a 
presentation  plate  of  a  large  Collotype  re- 
production of  The  Golden  Stairs,  by  Sir 
Edward  Burne- Jones. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  2. 

Murillo  for  the  Million. 

Six  Pictures  by  Murillo,  illustrative  of 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  together 
with  a  presentation  plate  of  Raphael's 
"  Sistine  Madonna." 

PORTFOLIO  No.  3. 

18  Famous  Pictures  of  Animals. 

Landscape  and  Cattle(T.S.Cooper,R.A.), 
Lost  Sheep  (H  W.  B.  Davis,  RA),  Fen 
Lode:  Driving  Home  the  Geese  (R.W 
Macbeth).  A  fctudy  in  Black  and  White 
(Madame  Bonner),  That's  My  Chair  I 
(Madame  Bonner),  A  Happy  Family 
(Madame  Bonner),  Maternal  Anxiety  (Ed- 
win Douglas),  The  Horse  Fair  (Rosa 
lionheur).  The  Inside  of  a  Stable  i  George 
Morland  ),The  Twins  ( Landseer).  Suspense 
i  Landseer),  The  Sick  Monkey  (Landseer), 


CONTENTS  OF  PORTFOLIOS 

Shoeing  (Landseer),  Man  Proposes  and 
God  Disposes  (Landseer)  Study  of  a  Lion 
(Landseer),  Gathering  Seaweed  (F.  R. 
Lee),  The  Frugal  Meal  (J.  H.  Herring), 
The  Bull  (Paul  Potter). 

PORTFOLIO  No.  4. 

12  Famous  Pictures  of  Beautiful  Women. 
Head  of  a  Girl,  with  Scarf  (Greuze), 
The  Artist  and  her  Daughter  (Mme.  Le- 
brun),  Madame  Mola  Raymond  (Mme. 
Lebrun),  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddonsi(Gains- 
borough),  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Graham 
(Gainsborough).  The  Broken  Pitcher 
(Greuze),  Portrait  of  the  Countess  oi  Ox. 
ford  (Hopner),  The  Countess  of  Blessing- 
ton  (Lawrence),  Lady  Hamilton  as 
Slinstress  (Romney),  Portrait  of  Madame 
Recamier  (David),  The  Dmhess  of  Devon- 
shire (Gainsborough),  Mrs.  Braddyll 
(Reynolds),  and  a  Collotype  reproduction 
of  Queen  Alexandra  (Hughes). 

PORTFOLIO  No.  5. 

Various  Pictures. 
A  Hillside  Farm  (Linnell),  The  Youth 
of  our  Lord  (Herbert),  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini 
(Rossctti),  Rustic  Civility  (Collins),  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  (Constable),  Burchell  and 
Sophia  in  the  Hay  Field  (Mulready), 
James  II.  Receiving  News  of  the  Landing 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  K>88  ( Ward).  1  he 
Pool  of  London  (Vicat  Cole)  Reception  du 
Dauphin  (lito  Lessi),  and  presentation 
plates  "Joli  Coeur  "  and  "  Blue  Bower."  by 
Dante  Gabriel  Rosetti. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  6. 
The  Royal  Portrait  Portfolio. 

Queen  Victoria  in  1836  (Fowler),  Queen 
Victoria  in  1851  (VVinterhalter),  Queen 
Victoria  in  the  Robes  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  :  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra  ; 
His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII  ;  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  H.R.H.  Princess  of 
Wales  ;  The  Princess  Royal  ;  The  Core 
nation  of  Queen  Victoria  ;  The  Marriage 
of  Queen  Victoria  ;  Windsor  Castle  : 
Balmoral  Castle  ;  Osborne  House  ;  and  a 
Collotype  picture  of  Queen  Victoria  a: 
Home. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  7. 

Two  Fine  Collotypes. 

The  Cherub  Choir  (Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
PR  A.).  Venice  (J.  M..  W.  Turner.  R.A.). 


REMEMBER.— Any  single  portfolio  mailed 
to  any  address  for  Is.  in  Mo  ey  Order 
or  Postal  No  e.  or  Is.  Id  Stamps.  The 
set  of  7  portfolios  sent  for  7s. 

The  Secretary  Ballarat  Fine  Art  Gallery 
says  :  "  One  of  the  sets  is  worth  half-a 
guinea." 
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REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  FOR  AUSTRALASIA. 

I    arranare  the  BEST  TWELVE   ADVERTISEMENTS   In   the      KCV.      Issue   of 
The   Review  of   Reviews   for  Australasia       In   the   folio  wins:  order:  — 
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Mr.     ) 

NAME    Mrs.  V 

Miss  > 

ADDRESS 

DIRECTIONS  and  CONDITIONS.— Write  the  names  of  the  Firms  and  the  Kind  of 
Goods  advertised,  so  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  Advertisement  is  Intended, 
thus:  1.— Brown  &  Co.  (Overmantels).  2.— James  &  Co.  (Motor  Cars).  Do  NOT  send  the  lists 
In  month  by  month— this  will  make  a  disqualification.  Keep  the  lists  till  the  end  of  the 
Competition.    In  the  case  of  a  tie  or  ties,  the  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  list  first  opened. 


JUST    THE    THING    pOR    THE    HOT    WEATHER 

THE  CYCLONE  ROTARY  HAND  FAN 

The  Best  Fan  Ever  Invented 

NO  TROUBLE  OR  FATIGUE 
Produces  a  Constant  Current  of  Wind. 

Very    Refreshing 

>0TARY  FANS  bare  hitherto  been  so  expensive  that 
L  noue  bat  the  wealthy  could  bur  them.  Now  they 
are  cheap  and  more  efficient  than  ever  before.  Nearly 
800,000  of  these  Kana  have  been  aold  in  America.  Jt  it 
Neatest,  Cheapen  and  Beat  Fan  ever  devised, 
i  have  merely  to  press  your  thumb  mid  I  lie  bright 
^Aluminium  Blades  revolve  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
producing  a  continuous  stream  of 
cool  air.  It  Is  a  great  Improve- 
ment upon  the  ordinary  fun,  that 
is  very  tiring  to  operate  Mad  that 
causes  almost  as  much  warmth  as 
it  alleviates.  Flie  Cyclone  Rotary 
Hand  Fan  is  very  strongly  mad* 
hii'I  i-uiii'.t  get  out  of  older.  You 
should  order  at  once,  or  you  may 
be  disappointed;  for,  though  our 
stock  is  a  very  large  one,  orders 
are  coming  very  brisky.  especially 
from  Queensland.  The  price  is  only 
16  each,  or  Two  Fans  for  316,  carriage  paid  to  any  addreas.  Postal  Notes  of 
any  stale  mar  M  sent.  We  have  the  Bole  Agency  tor  these  Fans,  which  are 
obtainable  only  from 

The  Union  Manufacturing  A  Agency  Co., 

359  and  361    Collins   Street,   Melbourne. 


CHEAP     AND 


NOVELTIES 


CU  RIOUS 

Puisles.  Games, 
Toys.  Musical 
Instruments, 

-    k  Bei,  m  auih...    THAT      CANNOT      BE 
""cur.'o.me.'!"  PROCURED    ELSEWHERE 

Send  f  r  our  Hundred  Page  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
We  will  poet  it  without  charge,  and  to  every  applican' 

paper  we  will  send  ai».,,iitely  free  a   l'1/./l.l  so  M  I    11  z/.l.i 

THE       ONION      MANUFACTURING      AND      AGENCY     COMPANY. 
SB9  and  3(1  Collins  8tr*et,  Melbourne 


EPILEPTIC  FITS 


IMMEDIATE  RELIEF 
PE  KM ANENT  CUKE 
The  following  is  one  of  thousands  of  similar  testimonials  :—  Mr  H.  Collins,  of 
The  Empire  Hotel,  West  Wyalong,  N  S.W..  writes:—  "1  am  u'lad  to  any  thai  from 
ibe  Arst  dose  of  the  medicine  iny  sou  took  up  till  the  present  lime,  that  is  about 
-i  months,  he  has  not  had  a  fit.  Thank  God  I  for  before  I  happened  to  find  out 
nliout  your  valuable  Remedy  he  was  taking  flu  nearly  every  day,  and  many 
uiglits  I  havehad  to  sit  up  with  him  and  see  him  taking  fits— sometimes  as  many 
as  20— the  whole  uight  long.  I  do  not  think  there  were  many  worse  cases  of  fits 
in  the  colony  than  that  of  uiy  boy.  He  is  now  growing  quite  strong,  and  attends 
school  every  day.  You  can  make  whatever  use  you  like  of  this  note,  for  what  I 
say  is  the  truth.  X  will  write  you  full  particulars  later  on,  and  may  God  bless 
Trench's  Remedy,"    Valuable  Booklet  posted  free  on  application  to 

The  Union   Manufacturing  A  Agency  Co. 

359  and  v  reet,  Melbourne. 


BRIGHT'S  DISEASE 


CAN  BE  CURED  BT 
FULTON'8  COMPOUND 
We  can  prove  by  the  cures  effected  that  the  medical  profession  is  mistaken  in 
dec  aring  Bright'a  Disease  to  be  iucuiable  and  certainly  fatal.  !>n  A.  J  How a 
writes  from  I,os  Angeles  on  24th  July,  1902:— '' For  several  years  I  ha\. 
afflietad  with  chronic  interstitial  nephritis— a  lingering  form  of  Bright'a  Disease. 
In  February  I  became  a  wreck— being  unable  either  to  walk  or  talk  except  with 
difficulty.  Muscular  twit.-Mngs  were  »u  frequent  I  feared  convulsions  Insomnia 
was  a  most  distressing  symptom.  I  had  no  appetite.  My  friends  urged  the  Ful- 
ton Coiii|H>iind.  citing  recoveries.  I  was  aceptical,  but  interviewed  Editor  K  M. 
Wood,  of  820  Montgomery  Street,  who  had  been  cured.  His  report  Induced  me  to 
try  It.  1  have  been  on  the  treatment  ever  since  I  am  gaining  in  strength  and 
weight  My  appetite  Is  better  than  for  months.  I  sleep  eiplit  hours  every  night 
and  the  albumen  haa  greatly  reduced.  Apparently  I  am  rapidly  recovering.  I 
have  the  utmost  faith  in  the  compound  and  believe  the  Fulton  Company  will  do 
an  immense  amount  of  good.  It  deserves  success.'*  If  you  are  a  sufferer,  or  if  you 
havea  friend  afflicted  with  this  terrible  disease,  let  not  doubt  or  soepi  letsas  pre- 
vent you  from  enquiring  Into  this  matter.  We  merely  ask  you  to  send  for  our 
free  book.    We  post  it  without  charge  to  any  address. 

The   Union   Manufacturing  &  Agency  Co. 

359  and  361  Collins  Street,   Melbourne. 


DIABETES 


FULTON'S  DIABETES  COMPOUND 
CURE8  EVERY  CASE  If  the  dtse.se 
has  not  made  fatal  proeros.  prior  to  treatment.  Do  nut  hesitate  ui  send  for  our  fr»» 
hook.    IT  WILL  8AVE  YOUR  LIFE.     We  will  send  it  post  free  to  any  addreas. 

The  Union   Manufacturing  &   Agency  Co. 

359  and  361  Collins  Street,  Melbourne.        _______ 

RHEUMATISM    The  Canadian  Cure 

Wright's   RIm  ly  affords   in, mediate  reliet  and  speedilv   cuiea  tho 

most  severe  forms  of  Rheumatism,  SHatira,  I.umbaro  and  Kldiiev  Comolaln's. 
WE  GUARANTEE  TO  CURE  YOU  OR  TO  RETURN  YOUR  MONEY. 
Send  for  Book*  arg»  to  any  address. 

The  Union   Manufacturing  &   Agency  Co. 

359  and  361  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
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VI  TAD  ATI  O  cures 

INDIGESTION. 


Dulwlch  Estate, 

Sydenham  Road, 

Marrickville,  Sydney, 
July  12,  '04. 
)ear  Sir, 

Please  accept  the  following  as  a  testi- 
monial for  your   VITADATIO  i 

Having  suffered  for  ten  years  with 
Indigestion,  and  having  tried  many  so-called 
medicines,  also  consulted  doctors  without 
getting  any  relief,  I  decided  to  try  your 
VITADATIO,  it  being  recommended  by  a 
friend.  After  taking  four  bottles  I  was 
completely  cured,  and  now  am  in  the  best  of 
health.  I  have  the  gre  itest  of  pleasure  in 
recommending  VITADATIO  to  all  who 
suffer  with  Indigestion,  as  an  absolute  cure. 
As  I  meet  with  many  who  suffer  with  In- 
digestion, I  always  advise  them  to  take  your 
medicine,  and  guarantee  it  to  cure  them. 
You  can  deal  with  this  as  you  please. 
Yours  faithfully, 

J.    RUSSELL. 

Huddart,  Parker  &  Co.,  Wharf  Office, 
Sydney. 


ARC  YOU   ANXIOUS 

to  get  cured  ?  If  so,  use 
VITADATIO,  You  will 
be  fully  satisfied  with  the 
result. 


VITADATIO  cures 

ECZEMA. 

Remuera,  Auckland,  N.Z. 
Dear  Sir, 

Having  suffered  from  Eczema  for  two 
years  without  any  relief  from  any  of  the 
many  cures  tried,  I  was  completely  cured 
after  taxing  three  large  bottles  of  your 
VITADATIO  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 
Yours  gratefully, 

Mrs.  a'  CAMERON. 

WHY    HALT    BETWEEN 
TWO    OPINIONS 

when  the  danger  is  in  delay? 
To-day  is  yours;  to-morrow, 
they  say,  never  comes.  Try 
VITADATIO  to-day. 


CORRESPONDENCE     INVITED. 


FOR    FURTHER    PARTICULARS: 


S.    A.    PALMER, 


Head    Office:     439     FLINDERS     LAN 


WRITE    FOR 
TESTIMONIALS. 


ELBOURNE 


The  Price  of  Medicine  is  5/6  and  3/6  per  bottle.       All  Chemists  and  Storekeepers. 
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Highly  nutritious  and 
easily  digested  . 

Can  safely  be  taken 
by  the  most  delicate 
children  c-  invalids. 

A  healthy  stimulant 
for  brain  worker.*. 


Is  the  Qvieei\  of  a 


for 


peciaily  recommended  by 
medical  men  for  the  nervous 
syrtem  in  preference  to  tea  o  coffee. 

Frs  excellent  quality  mate  if 
economical . 

%  teajpoonful  being  sufificient 

for  a  breakfast  cup. 

Cocoas 


aroma,  strength  &  purity.    » 


i*  Bensdorrs 


hoice 

HOCOLATES  & 
ONFECTIONERTr 


f^m^ 


BUTTER-SCOTCI 

(The  Celebrated  Sweet  for  Children), 


k. 


A 


THE 


KODAK 


System   is  the 


DAYLIGHT 


Method  of 


PHOTOCRAPHY 

And  is  so  Easy  ! 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Descriptive 
Booklet  which  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Of  all  Dealers,  and  of 

KODAK,     Limited, 

284  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 

-^T ^  ^ki^  ^La  ^bl^  ^Xa  aX^  ^  1  n  a^T^  ^L^k  *-'-*- 
^T^  ^^^*  ^T^^T^  ^T^  ^T^  ^T^  ^T^  ^T^  ^^^ 
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BORIC  ACID  arjcl  SAUSAGES. 

LEADING    MELBOURNE    PAPER    says  :— 

"A  startling  report  of  Government  Analyst  to  the  Premier  says,  'Adulterated  foods  of  all  kinds  were  found. 
In  some  coal  tar  and  yellow  dyes  were  used.  Out  of  68  alleged  fresh  sausages  and  minces  examined  by  the 
analysts,   not   one   was   found   free   from   boric   acid  or  the   sulphite   or   bisulphite   of   soda.'  " 

READ    THIS! 

"  I  have  purchased  in  the  stores  of  Boston  the  cereal  known  as  "  FORCE "  ;  have  subjected  the  food  to 
careful  analysis.    I   find   it  to  be  absolutely  pure.  "  MILBUR  L.  SCOVILLE, 

"  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy, 

"  Massachussets  College  of  Pharmacy." 

Don't    Fail    to    R.ead    TKia  i     it    May    Start    Yovi    THinKing. 

THE    SECRET    OF    PERFECT    HEALTH. 

Just  imagine  how  good  "  FORCE  "  must  be  when  a  medical  man,  eminent  in  his 
profession,  writes  of  it  in  this  way  : — 

"  I  know  of  no  better  prevention  of  Tuberculosis  (Consumption)  than  '  FORCE.' 
Rather  a  broad  statement,  coming  from    one   in    my  position.      Here  are    my  reasons  :— 

"Tuberculosis  cannot  exist  in  a  perfectly-nurtured  body— it  is  only  infectious  where 
the  soil  is  right  for  the  growth  of  the  germ.  A  seed  planted  in  a  sandbank  will  not 
grow  ;  the  germ  of  consumption  planted  in  a  well-nourished  body  will  not  thrive. 
'  FORCE  '  gives  more  nourishment  to  the  square  inch  than  any  food  I  know  of.  and  I 
have  tried  them  all.  In  curing  consumption,  we  depend  solely  upon  nourishing  food, 
plenty  of  sunlight  and  air,  and  as  'an  ounce  ui  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,'  I 
can  do  more  good  by  advising  the  well  to  keep  well  by  eating  a  perfect  food  and  forti- 
fying themselves  against  the  germs  of  all  disease,  than  all  our  Sanatoria  can  do  in 
curing  them  after  they  are  once  sick.  Proper  food  is  the  secret  of  perfect  health,  the 
only  true  medicine,  and  from  a  thorough,  impartial  test,  I  know  '  FORCE '  to  be  a 
proper,  perfect  food,  to  build  on,  to  bank  on,  and  to  live  on. 

"(Signed)        CLIFTON  ].  BAILEY,  Superintendent. 
"  White  Mt.  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium,  S.  DRYDEN  SNOW,  M  D., 

Su.nhy  Jul"  "North  Conway,  N.H,  January  25,  1904.  Resident  Physician." 
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There    are   now   only    two    more 

6  the8  6  °        years  during  which  the  bonus  is 

Sugar  Industry,     to  be   paid   for  sugar  grown   by 

white  labour.  After  December 
31st,  1906,  the  Kanakas  are  to  be  deported,  the 
bonus  for  white  grown  sugar,  amounting  on  an 
average  to  £2  a  ton,  will  be  stopped,  and  the 
excise  of  ^3  a  ton  will  not  be  levied.  The 
Queensland  Government,  believing  that  without 
the  bonus  the  sugar  trade  will  be  badly  hit,  if  not 
indeed  permanently  damaged,  is  urging  the 
Federal  Government  to  grant  an  extension  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Bounty  Act  for  at 
least  another  five  years.  As  things  are  at  pre- 
sent the  Kanakas  are  being  replaced  by  Hindoos, 
and  plantation  owners  are  letting  out  cane  fields 
to  the  Chinese.  As  sugar  produced  from  cane 
plants,  originally  planted  by  coloured  labour,  can- 
not earn  the  bonus  even  if  the  cane  is  now  tended 
and  cut  by  whites,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
cheaper  Indian  is  employed  instead  of  the  white. 
As  the  life  of  a  sugar  cane  is  at  least  three 
years,  often  longer,  it  is  obvious  that,  however 
much  growers  who  use  Kanakas  may  wish  to 
substitute  white  labour,  there  are  as  yet  few 
cases  in  which  they  could  earn  the  bonus  by 
doing  so.  It  seems,  therefore,  as  if  the  sugar 
fields  will  prove  an  irresistible  magnet  which 
will  draw  to  Queensland  Indians  and  Chinese 
who  originally  entered  other  States  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. These  will  replace  the  Kanaka,  and 
the  last  state  in  the  sugar  industry  will  be 
infinitely  worse  than  the  first.  The  fact  that  the 
excise  and  the  bonus  go  together  will  no  doubt 


be  the  strongest  factor  in  inducing  the  Federal 
Government  to  grant  the  request  of  the  Queens- 
land Cabinet. 

In  time  to  come,  the  Butter  Corn- 
Report  of  the     mission  will  be  looked  upon  as 

Butter  „   ,  ,     .  . . 

Commission.       one  °*  tne  most  revolutionary,  but 

one,  also,  of  the  most  practical, 
ever  appointed.  The  interests  it  has  touched 
have  been  so  closely  connected  with  the  everyday 
life  of  a  large  section  of  the  community,  and  it 
has  produced  such  a  bewildering  mass  of  un- 
comfortable revelations,  that  its  final  report  will 
be  awaited  with  interest.  It  is,  however,  greatly 
to  its  credit  that  it  has,  with  business-like  energy 
and  acumen,  issued  a  progress  report,  and  not 
waited  to  launch  the  result  of  its  investigations 
in  one  sensational  deliverance.  There  are  some 
things  which  have  come  under  its  cognisance 
which  may  be  remedied  at  once,  and  should  be 
immediately  set  right  in  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
ducer. One  important  suggestion  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  open  exchange,  in  which  the 
foreign  buyer  will  be  able,  practically,  to  deal 
direct  with  the  producer,  just  as  is  done  with 
wool,  hides  and  stock.  This  would  effectually 
prevent  manipulation  of  brands,  and  would  en- 
sure to  the  producer  the  best  price  available. 
That  it  is  possible  for  a  direct  market  to  be 
ensured  to  the  producer  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  an  English  buyer  who  has  been  at 
work  since  the  breaking  up  of  the  ring,  has  in 
two  months  secured  direct  business  with  26  fac- 
tories at  terms  which  would  have  been  impossible 
under  previous  conditions. 
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Other  recommendations  that  pro- 

FUtl"to  fheene,'t8    ducers  "^  in  the  U8ht  of  their 
Industry.  past  experiences,   appreciate   the 

value  of,  are  those  referring  to 
the  grading  of  butter  at  Government  stores,  the 
discouraging  of  agents  to  superintend  the  export 
of  produce,  the  undertaking  of  all  the  necessary- 
duties  of  export  by  Government  officers,  Govern 
ment  insistence  on  such  matters  as  the  tempera- 
ture to  be  maintained  on  the  voyage,  a  regular, 
effective  service  to  London,  and  the  very  im- 
portant one  that  the  factories  should  give 
notice  to  the  mail  companies  of  the  termina- 
tion of  existing  contracts,  with  a  view  of 
reducing  the  freight  charges  to  a  halfpenny  per 
pound.  If  these  recommendations  only  be 
carried  into  effect,  the  enquiry  will  have  been 
well  justified.  So  vast  an  industry  needs  to  be 
put  on  the  soundest  possible  basis,  for  its  poten- 
tialities as  a  source  of  national  wealth  are  amongst 
the  most  enormous  that  the  State  possess.  One 
of  the  most  regrettable  discoveries  of  the  Com- 
mission was  that  of  the  sum  of  £103,000  grant- 
ed by  the  Victorian  Government  to  encourage 
the  farmer  in  the  export  of  butter,  ^70,000  never 
reached  him  at  all,  but  went  into  the  pockets  of 
the  middlemen.  It  is  probable  that  the  revela- 
tions before  the  Commission  will  result  in  con- 
siderable litigation  between  farmers  and  agents 
for  the  recovery  by  the  former  of  some  of  this 
money. 


So  important  is  the  establishment 

CottonTGrowing     of  the  cotton  industry   likely   to 
Industry.         become  to   Australia,    that   it   is 

encouraging  to  note  that  the 
South  Australian  Government  is  keeping  the  ques- 
tion of  the  suitability  of  the  Northern  Territory 
for  its  establishment  well  in  view.  It  is  in  com- 
munication with  representatives  of  the  industry  in 
England,  and  keeping  itself  in  touch  with  the 
scheme  of  British  emigration,  which  is  being  ini- 
tiated in  London  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  cotton-growing  industry.  In  Queensland, 
where  in  1875  i4>°°°  acres  were  under  cotton, 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  again 
growing  it.  The  Government  have  already  sent 
out  enough  seed  to  plant  several  hundred  acres, 
and   it   seems   probable    that   many   farmers  will 


take  to  cotton  growing.  The  labour  question  is 
again  the  stumbling-block,  but  that  will,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  avoided  by  each  farmer  plant 
ing  only  a  few  acres  which  can  be  picked  either 
1)\  his  own  family  or  at  any  rate  without  engag- 
ing extra  hands.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
cotton,  if  not  grown  by  the  small  fanner,  will 
not  be  produced  at  all  in  Queensland.  In  the 
Northern  Territory  coloured  labour  is  obtain- 
able, and  will  probably  be  employed.  It  is  es- 
timated that  at  current  prices  there  is  a  profit  of 
£$  per  acre  even  when  produced  by  white  labour, 
but  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  Aus- 
tralian cotton  will  have  to  compete  with  Indian 
grown  cotton  from  Natal,  and  that  in  Egypt 
large  areas  are  being  laid  down  for  cotton  cul- 
ture. The  fellaheen,  too,  is  a  very  cheap  labourer, 
At  the  moment  the  price  of  cotton  is  more 
per  lb.  than  it  was  in  1870-5,  the  most  lucrative 
cotton  producing  years  in  Queensland.  Cotton 
grows  splendidly  in  Northern  Australia,  the  ease 
of  cultivation  in  this,  as  in  many  other  products, 
making  up  to  some  extent  for  the  lack  of  cheap 
labour.  Another  advantage  the  Australian 
grower  has  over  any  other  is  that  he  has  a  much 
longer  time  in  which  to  pick  the  cotton.  Else- 
where when  ready,  unless  picked  within  a  week 
or  two,  the  cotton  spoils ;  here  it  lasts  for  weeks. 
The  tree  cotton,  about  which  so  much  has  been 
said  and  written,  has,  I  believe,  not  quite  ful- 
filled expectations,  and  it  is  the  ordinary  Sea 
Island  variety  which  will  be  most  grown. 

The  «  Melbourne  The  idea  of  havin£  an  exhibition 

Local  to   draw  attention   to   the   excel 

Manufactures"  1  c  a  i-  <• 

Exhibition.  lence  of  Australian  manufactures. 

with  the  view  of  stimulating  in- 
terest in  them,  and  of  inducing  Australians  to 
purchase  locally-made  goods,  was  an  inspiration 
to  the  Melbourne  members  of  the  Civil  Service 
who  conceived  and  carried  out  the  idea.  The 
display  was  made  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  lasted 
eight  days,  addresses  being  delivered  each  even- 
ing by  prominent  politicians  from  both  sides  of 
the  House.  The  attendance  of  the  public  was 
remarkable.  Unlike  most  exhibitions,  it  not  only 
paid  its  way,  but  also  made  a  profit  of  about  ^90, 


lienetc   of    Kenrui,    10/11/01,. 
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■which  is  to  be  made  a  nucleus  of  a  fund  to  be 
used  to  promote  similar  exhibitions  in  other 
centres.  The  idea  is  likely  to  spread,  and  must 
be  fruitful  in  inducing  interest  in  our  own  manu- 
factures. It  was  a  revelation  to  many  of  what 
can  be  produced  here.  The  idea  that  the  im- 
ported article  must  necessarily  be  better  than  the 
home-made  one  is,  unfortunately,  very  wide- 
spread, so  much  so  that  many  manufacturers 
frankly  admit  that  they  have  to  label  certain 
goods  as  if  they  were  made  abroad  in  order  to  do 
business  in  those  lines  at  all.  It  is  a  suicidal 
policy,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  to  pass 
local  manufactures  by,  so  much  in  the  way  of 
increased  labour  and  national  prosperity  being 
involved  in  maintaining  and  stimulating  our  own 
industries.  The  idea  is  one  which  each  State, 
and,  indeed,  every  large  centre,  might  take  up  as 
a  great  educational  movement. 

A  Bill  to  be  brought  forward  by 

Asiatic  trie  Bent  Government  will  prob- 

Competition.       ably   disturb   the   equilibrium    of 

things  as  far  away  as  Queensland, 
and  cause  a  shifting  of  weight  on  that  side.  The 
Government  proposes  to  deal  very  drastically  with 
Chinese  competition  in  the  Melbourne  furniture 
trade.  Hitherto  it  has  been  almost  impossible 
to  compel  the  Chinese  tradesman  to  keep  the  law. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  locate  him,  for  he  sometimes 
works  in  rooms  within  rooms.  It  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  his  wages,  for  he  boards  with  or  boards 
his  employer,  and  altogether  the  Factories  Act  is 
openly  evaded.  But  now  he  must  have  a  licence, 
with  a  twelve  months'  currency,  and  produce  it 
whenever  asked  by  the  law.  The  employer  must 
not  board  and  lodge  his  workmen,  likewise  the 
workman  must  not  find  a  home  for  his  employer. 
Furniture  must  be  stamped  with  the  name  of  the 
maker.  Factories  must  be  locked  from  5.15  p.m. 
to  7  a.m.,  and  work  be  carried  on  in  rooms  visible 
from  a  street  or  right  of  way,  and  have  a  window 
through  which  the  interior  of  the  room  can  be 
seen  from  the  outside.  All  of  which  will  probably 
cause  John  Chinaman  to  look  with  longing  eyes 
towards  the  sugar  fields,  the  pineapple  gardens 
and    banana   plantations   of   Queensland,    where, 


free  from  factories  acts,  to  work  what  hours  ho 
pleases,  a  good  number  of  his  countrymen  are 
already  quickly  becoming  their  own  masters. 


The 


The  coal  mining  industry  of  New 
New  South  Wales  South  Wales  is  in  a  bad  way. 
Coal   Mining        por  many  yt-ars  surh  depression 

has  been  unknown.  The  Sydney 
Daily  Telegraph  has  recently  published  a  state- 
ment which  shows  that  eight  collieries  have  actu- 
ally closed  down ;  five,  which  generally  employ 
3054  men,  are  practically  closed  ;  five  others,  em- 
ploying 1900  men,  are  working  half-time  or  less; 
and  the  other  four  working  full  time  give  em- 
ployment to  only  1 75 1  men.  On  the  face  of  it, 
this  is  disastrous,  and  it  is  small  wonder  that  the 
men  are  looking  about  for  a  remedy.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  miners  held  at  Newcastle  on  the  29th  ult., 
a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
desirable  that  no  further  coal  areas  should  be 
leased  for  coal-mining  purposes,  and  that  the  Go- 
vernment be  asked  to  nationalise  the  coal  mines. 
An  almost  necessary  sequence  to  this  was  the 
passing  of  another  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
Government  should  pass  an  Act  fixing  the  mini- 
mum rates  at  which  coal  dug  from  certain  districts 
could  be  sold.  But  however  desirous  everyone 
will  be  to  help  to  remove  the  disabilities  of  the 
present  crisis,  these  schemes  do  not  quite  suggest 
the  best  ways  of  dealing  with  the  trouble.  It  is 
pointed  out  by  the  proprietors  that  the  balance  of 
trade  is  really  maintained  by  foreign  purchases, 
and  that  in  other  countries  New  South  Wales  has 
practically  had  to  stand  aside  for  nations  who, 
with  cheaper  methods  of  production,  are  able  to 
secure  the  market  for  themselves.  For  instance, 
in  the  Straits  Settlements,  Japanese  coal  competes 
successfully  with  that  of  New  South  Wales,  while 
the  markets  on  the  West  coast  of  America  are 
supplied  by  cheaper  English  coal.  Even  as  far 
as  the  adjoining  Australian  States  are  concerned, 
the  proprietors  have  to  cut  rates  to  secure  busi- 
ness. If  the  sale  of  coal  could  be  restricted  to 
New  South  Wales,  the  price  and  output  both 
might  be  regulated,  but  that  would  narrow  the 
production  down  to  such  an  extent  that  the  very 
same  lack  of  work  now  being  suffered  would  even- 
tuate. If  coal  is  to  be  exported,  the  merest  tyro 
in  finance  can  see  that  it  must  be  sold  at  a  price 
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which  will  enable  it  to  compete  with  other  parts 
of  the  world.  This,  of  course,  intimately  affects 
cost  of  production.  Truly,  something  is  necessary 
and  desirable  in  the  interests  of  so  important  an 
industry,  but  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty  does 
apt  seem  to  lie  in  the  path  proposed. 

The  miners  further  voiced  a  very 

ArwlSfion  ll  -,i,v;in"e  with  'egard  t0  the 

Administration.      tardy  administration  of  the  Arbi- 
tration Court.     As  constituted,  it 
has   proved    totally   inadequate   to   cope  with  the 
business.    Some  disputes,  the  particulars  of  which 
were  filed  qu  ears  ago,  have  not  yet  been 

heard.  This  reduces  justice  to  a  farce,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  miners  show  im- 
patience. The  same  tardiness  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  the  other  courts  of  justice.  The 
Arbitration  Act  was  formed  to  prevent  strikes, 
and  the  Court  constituted  to  hear  disputes,  but  to 
ask  that  cases  should  stand  over  for  two  years  is 


beyond  reason.  Clearly,  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  provide  more  courts,  and  the  demand 
of  the  miners,  that  Auxiliary  Arbitration  Courts 
should  be  established,  is  not  unreasonable.  Of 
course,  it  is  probable  that  if  an  Auxiliary  Court 
were  established  in  one  mining  centre,  demands 
would  come  from  other  centres  for  a  similar 
privilege ;  but  in  spite  of  that,  the  claim  should 
be  considered,  and  the  injustice  removed.  The 
Government  should,  in  honour  bound,  see  that 
the  intentions  of  the  legislators  who  framed  the 
Act  are  fulfilled. 


Federal 
Politics. 


Since  the  Government  saved  its 
skin  by  two  votes,  Parliament  has 
relapsed  into  a  spirit  of  seeming 
indifference.  Indeed,  interest  has 
so  flagged  that  for  a  second  time  in  the  short  life 
of  the  Reid-McLean  Government  the  House  has 
been  counted  out.  A  second  crisis  is  hardly 
likely  to  eventuate  before  the  recess,  especially 
aa  Mr.  Reid  has  practically  drawn  the  lion's  teeth 
by  announcing  that  a  Committee  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  the  working  of  the  tariff. 
This  will  keep  the  fiscal  question  quiet  for  a  good 
long  time  to  come,  for  a  question  of  that  kind 
cannot  be  hurriedly  dealt  with.  The  Senate  has 
reinstated  in  the  Arbitration  Bill  almost  all  the 
amendments    which   made    a    g<  Mire    ob- 

jectionable. The  clause  upon  which  Mr. 
Watson's  Government  was  defeated  nai 
the  preference  to  unionists — reappears,  stripped 
of  all  the  important  limitations  imposed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Agricultural  workers 
and  domestic  servants  are  now  included  in  the 
BUI.  There  is  little  chance  of  the  Bill  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  being  accepted  by  the 
Lower  House.  It  seems  probable  that  after 
having  upset  two  Governments  it  will  be  quietly 
dropped  for  the  session,  unless,  indeed,  it  suc- 
ceeds in  upsetting  a  third  ! 


The  decision  of  the  Federal  High 
Court,  that  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Parliament  are  not  liable 
to  the  States  for  income  tax  upon 
as  members  of  Parliament,  has 
caused  somewhat  of  a  flutter  amongst  State  dove- 
cotes. It  is  no  wonder,  for  the  decision  will 
somewhat  seriously  affect  the  whole  of  the  States' 


Federal 

Politicians 

and  the 

Income  Tax. 

their    salaries 
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finances,  inasmuch  as  the  decision  applies  also 
1  ederal  employ. V  From  one  point  of  view, 
Mm  judgment  seems  to  be  just,  inasmuch  as 
though  Fariraroettt  sits  in  Victoria,  the  salary  may 
be  said  to  be  earned  through  the  Commonwealth. 
and  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide  to  which  State 
the  tax  should  be  paid,  Victoria,  where  Parlia- 
ment sits,  or  the  one  where  the  legislator  resides. 
He  certainly  should  not  be  charged  in  two  States. 
Which,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  has  the  right  to 
claim  him.  Tn  the  case  of  Federal  Civil  ser- 
vants, the  liability  to  payment  of  the  tax  would 
be  likely  to  disturb  the  equality  which  the  Go- 
vernment endeavours  to  arrive  at  in  regard  to 
salarv,  inasmuch  as  rates  of  taxation  vary  in  the 
States.  Moreover,  the  removal  of  an  officer  from 
one  State  to  another  may  be  interfered  with  if 
the  amount  of  salarv  received  is  to  any  extent 
affected  by  the  amount  of  income  tax  levied  in 
any  particular  State.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, it  mav  be  said  with  perfect  justice,  that  as 
every  other  man  pays  on  every  kind  of  salary,  and 
State  employes,  like  any  other  person,  already 
have  to  put  up  with  the  costs  of  living  in  different 
places,  there  is  no  reason  why  either  legislators 
or  officials  should  constitute  a  favoured  class. 
The  refusal  of  the  Court  to  allow  the  appeal  came 
as  a  "  staggerer  "  to  the  State  Premiers,  who  were 
rather  jubilantly  getting  ready  for  a  stiff  fight. 
Some  of  the  States  will  have  to  repay  thousands 
of  pounds  to  the  civil  servants  who  have  paid  up 
the  claims  made  upon  them. 


Australia's 
Defences. 


The  proposals  of  the  Government 
with  regard  to  defence  are  prac- 
tically those  of  the  Watson  Ad- 
ministration. There  will  be  no 
successor  to  the  post  of  General  Officer  Com- 
manding when  it  is  vacated  by  General  Hutton 
at  the  end  of  his  three  years'  term.  The  new 
scheme  provides  for  a  Council  of  Defence,  com- 
posed of  the  Minister  for  the  time  being,  the 
Commonwealth  Treasurer,  an  Inspector-General 
of  the  Military  Forces  (probably  Brigadier- 
General  Finn),  a  naval  officer  (probably  Captain 
Creswell),  a  chief  of  General  Staff  (probably  Col- 
onel Hoad,  or  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bridges),  and 
three  military  members  of  the  general  forces. 
The  Council  will  determine  only  main  lines  of 
policy,  and  the  working  out  of  details  will  be  left 
to  Boards.     The  administration  of  the  Armv  will 


be  carried  out  1>\  a  Military  Board,  and  that  of 
the  Navy  by  a  Naval  Hoard.  This  scheme  neces- 
sarily means  decentralisation.  Each  State  com- 
mander will  have  control  over  his  own  area. 
Considering  that  we  have  8000  miles  of  coastline 
to  defend,  this  is  a  wise  provision.  What  uni- 
formity is  necessary  will  be  brought  about  by  the 
peregrinations  of  the  Inspector-General,  who  will 
act  in  the  capacity  of  an  impartial  critic.  The 
scheme  commends  itself  to  reason,  and  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  movement  in  other  parts 
of  the  Empire.  On  the  very  necessary  question 
of  harbour  defence,  Mr.  McCay  was  silent  during 
the  delivery  of  his  speech,  except  to  say  that  if 
Parliament  wanted  it,  it  would  have  to  pay  for  it, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  member  gave  him 
an  opening  by  saying  that  Parliament  was  ready 
to  pay  for  it.  The  question  of  a  military  college, 
the  Minister  announced,  must  wait  until  the  Go- 
vernment had  an  opportunity  to  consider  ways  and 
means. 


Sir  G.   H.  Jenkins, 

Olerk  of  the  Victorian  Parliament 

(Win  received  Knighthood  on  the  King's  Birthday.) 
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The    second    attempt    to    obtain 

E    lisj^Mail       suitable    offers    to   carry    on   the 

Service.  English   mail   service,   under  the 

conditions  imposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Post  and  Telegraph  Act,  has  fallen  through. 
The  only  tender  received  was  from  the  Orient 
Pacific  S.N.  Co.,  and  that  was  for  ^150,000.  It 
gave  no  guarantee  as  to  refrigerating  require- 
ments, and  did  not  include  Brisbane  in  its  route 
of  service.  Altogether,  the  tender  is  not  so  favour- 
able as  the  former  one,  and  the  Government  could 
not  see  its  way  to  accept  it.  The  company  stated 
in  a  former  letter  to  the  Government  that  in  em- 
ploying lascar  labour  it  was  not  influenced  by 
financial  considerations,  as  the  cost  was  about  the 
same  as  that  for  white  labour,  seeing  that  twice 
as  many  men  have  to  be  employed  and  carried. 
The  Government  has  now  announced  its  intention 
of  looking  round  to  make  the  best  arrangements 
it  can  under  the  circumstances.  The  poundage 
rate  will  be  resorted  to,  but  "  the  other  means 
for  carrying  on  the  service"  which  the 
Minister  speaks  of,  are  not  yet  made  public. 

The  Woman  The  annual  meetings  of  the  States 
Movement  branches  of  the  W.C.T.U.,  just 
Social  'Reform.  held'  are  of  imP<>rtance  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. This  body,  of  world-wide  fame,  exercises 
a  wholesome  influence  on  the  morals  of  the  com- 
munity, an  influence  which  is  bound  to  increase. 
A  large  and  influential  body,  with  branches  in 
every  suburb  and  district,  cannot  foregather,  as 
it  has  just  done,  to  discuss  questions  of  first 
importance,  without  moulding  public  sentiment. 
The  Union  knows  no  party  politics  as  such,  one 
of  the  main  planks  of  its  platform  being  the  sup- 
port for  Parliamentary  honours  of  men  of  good 
moral  character,  who  will  uphold  its  principles 
irrespective  of  what  political  party  they  belong  to. 
The  cure  of  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  movement;  but  that  the  members 
have  an  eye  to  general  reform  is  evident  from 
some  of  the  questions  discussed — Peace  and  Ar- 
bitration, Christian  Citizenship,  Anti-gambling, 
Social  Purity,  the  White  Slave  Traffic,  Women 
Attendants  at  Lock-ups.     Most  of  these  are  ques- 


The  State 

as 
Landlord. 


tions  not  alone  of  local,  but  also  of  world-wide 
interest,  and  the  movement  is  prophetic  of  much 
good.  Various  attempts  have  lately  been  made 
to  lead  the  woman's  vote  into  the  mazes  of  party 
politics,  but  her  power  for  good  will  lie  in  her 
adherence  to  her  own  political  faith.  Even  the 
Churches  seem  to  fight  shy,  in  their  annual 
gatherings,  of  questions  of  social  reform,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  ideals  of  the  Union.  At 
the  great  meeting  of  the  Victorian  branch,  held 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Sir  Frederick  Holder,  whose 
wife  is  the  honoured  State  President  of  the 
South  Australian  W.C.T.U.,  a  position  she  has 
now  held  for  three  years,  presided,  and  struck  a 
high  note,  in  his  appreciative  address,  on 
woman's  work  in  the  regeneration  of  the  world. 

One  expects  New  Zealand  to  lead 
the  way  in  legislation,  and  no 
surprise  was  therefore  caused  by 
an  announcement  that  that  Go- 
vernment intends  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  do  away 
with  the  city  rent  problem  in  its  most  oifficult 
phases.  The  raison  d'etre  is  the  excessive  rents 
charged  by  house  owners  in  Wellington.  In  pro- 
portion, they  are  probably  dearer  there  than  in 
any  part  of  Australasia.  The  boom  in  property 
has  been  so  great  that  rents  are  absorbing  a  very 
substantial  part  of  wage-earners'  incomes.  Mr. 
Seddon  intends,  therefore,  to  get  power  to  take 
city  and  suburban  lands,  erect  houses,  and  to 
charge  only  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital 
value.  As  the  majority  of  the  people  are  rent 
payers,  he  will  probably  get  much  support.  Some 
earnest  reformers  have  very  strenuously  advocated 
such  a  policy  for  a  long  time,  but  the  end  has 
seemed  a  long  way  off,  and  probably  no  one 
will  be  more  surprised  than  themselves  at  the 
possibility  of  the  speedy  fulfilment  of  their 
dreams.  It  is  a  very  earnest  attempt  to  grapple 
with  a  great  injustice,  and  Mr.  Seddon  is  to  be 
congratulated.  The  excessiveness  of  rent  is,  prob- 
ably, one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  problem  of 
how  to  make  ends  meet  that  the  home  has  to 
face.  It  is  estimated  that  if  the  Government  can 
carry  out  its  scheme,  it  will  be  able  to  charge 
rents  only  one-half  of  what  is  now  generally  paid 
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The 

Russo-Japanese 
War. 


Early  in  October  General  Kuto- 
patkin  ordered  a  general  ad- 
vance against  the  entrenched 
Japanese  positions  north  of  Liao- 
yang.  The  attack  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss, 
but  the  Japanese  did  not  follow  up  their  suc- 
cess. Several  small  skirmishes  have  taken  place, 
with  varying  results.  The  winter  has  now 
fairly  set  in,  but  with  the  two  armies  facing  one 
another  so  closely  it  is  probable  that  another 
battle  will  be  fought  before  they  seek  winter 
quarters.  Plans  captured  by  the  Japanese  fur- 
nish proof  of  the  correctness  of  what  the  Rus- 
sians have  all  along  maintained — namely,  that 
until  they  were  in  more  equal  strength  their  plan 
of  campaign  was  to  offer  a  stubborn,  resistance, 
but  always  to  fall  back  in  the  end,  in  order  to 
keep  their  army  intact  as  a  fighting  force.  Port 
Arthur  still  holds  put,  despite  the  desperate  as- 
saults of  the  besiegers.  The  meagre  accounts 
which  reach  the  outside  world  show  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  beleagured  garrison  is  simply  awful. 
By  holding  out  for  so  many  months  General 
Stoessel  has  kept  a  large  Japanese  army  from 
going  north.  In  fact,  he  has  probably  saved 
General  Kuropatkin's  force.  Ammunition  is  now 
running  short,  and  when  that  is  gone  surrender 
is  inevitable.  The  losses  of  the  attacking  force 
are  now  admitted  to  have  been  enormous. 


The 

Dogger  Bank 

Incident. 


The  most  noteworthy  incident  in 
the  war  has,  however,  occurred 
not  in  the  Far  East,  but  in  the 
North  Sea.  The  Baltic  Fle-et, 
after  innumerable  delays,  finally  set  out  on  Octo- 
ber 13th.  In  the  early  morning  of  October  22nd 
the  Russian  ships,  several  miles  out  of  their 
course,  ran  into  the  Hull  Fishing  Fleet  on  the 
edge  of  the  Dogger  Bank.  Fire  was  opened  upon 
the  fleet  by  the  last  two  or  three  Russian  war- 
ships. A  smack  was  sunk,  several  others  were 
damaged,  and  two  fishermen  were  killed.  The 
Russians  positively  assert  that  they  saw  torpedo 
boats  amongst  the  fishing  fleet.  It  is  evident 
that  the  naval  officers  were  in  a  state  of  high 
nervous  tension,  and  fully  expected  to  be  at- 
tacked by  torpedo  boats  in  the  North  Sea.  It 
now  appears  that  what  they  really  did  see  were 
some  of  their  own  vessels  which  had  got  out  of 
line.      These   are   said    to    have    sustained    con- 


siderable damage  by  their  consorts'  fire.  What- 
ever the  cause,  the  blunder  was  a  most  regret- 
table and  culpable  one.  It  is  fortunate  that 
everyone  recognised  that  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  blunder.  The  British  Government  pro- 
tested strongly  to  Russia,  with  the  result  that  the 
whole  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  Hague 
Tribunal.  For  a  time  feeling  ran  high  through- 
out the  Empire,  and  it  looked  almost  as  if 
Britain  might,  be  drawn  into  a  war  which  would 
have  inevitably  resulted  in  a  European  conflagra- 
tion. Fortunately  saner  counsels  prevailed,  and 
the  British  Government  acted  throughout  in  a 
cool  and  dignified  manner.  There  is  increased 
cause  for  thankfulness  that  such, an  Arbitration 
Court  as  that  resulting  from  the  Tsar's  Peace 
Conference  is  available  for  just  such  crises  as 
these.  The  Baltic  Fleet  is  making  its  way  east- 
wards, but  several  officers  responsible  for  the 
firing  on  the  fishing  fleet  have  remained  behind 
to  give  evidence  at  the  Hague. 
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Hon.  George  Swinburne. 
{See  page  460.) 
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London,  Oct.   i,   1904. 

The    world     was     startled     last 

Another  month   by   President   Roosevelt's 

Conference.        unexpected    endorsement    of     a 

resolution  passed  by  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference  at  St.  Louis  in  favour 
of  summoning  a  new  Conference  to  take  up  the 
work  of  the  Hague  Conference  and  carry  it  a 
stage  further.  The  President's  words  were 
guarded  and  carefully  chosen,  in  order  to  avoid 
committing  himself  to  immediate  action.  But 
later  telegrams  from  Washington  declare  that 
it  is  Mr.  Roosevelt's  intention,  after  six  weeks 
spent  in  sounding  the  other  Governments,  to 
call  a  Conference  at  once,  although  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  be  still  raging.  The  near  ap- 
proach of  the  Presidential  Election  may  have 
prompted  this  extraordinary  announcement,  or  it 
may  have  been  due  to  the  natural  impulsiveness 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Whatever  its  origin,  it  has 
been  received  with  amazed  surprise.  It  is  not 
the  custom  of  American  Presidents  to  commit 
themselves  to  any  measure  of  foreign  policy 
without  weighing  the  consequences.  But  Mr. 
Roosevelt  cannot  have  done  this,  otherwise  he 
would  have  refrained  from  announcing  his  inten- 
tion to  take  a  step  which  would  excite  ex- 
pectations in  the  public  mind  which  are 
absolutely  certain  to  be  disappointed. 

When  the  Hague  Conference 
The  Agenda  was  dissolved,  its  members  be- 
Next  Conference.    fore   parting   put    on   record   six 

pious  aspirations  as  to  questions 
which  they  relegated  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
future  Conferences.  These  vceux,  as  they  were 
railed,  may  be  said  to  be  inscribed  on  the 
Agenda  of  next  Conference.  They  relate  to  (1) 
the  amendment  of  the  Geneva  Convention;  (2) 
the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  ;  (3)  new  types 
of  rifles  and  the  calibre  of  naval  guns;  (4)  the 
limitation  of  armed  forces,  by  land  and  sea,  and 
of  war  budgets;  (5)  the  inviolability  of  private 
property  in  naval  warfare;  and  (6)  the  bombard- 
ment of  coast  towns  by  warships.  The  Geneva 
Convention  would  already  have  been  amended 
but  for  the  opposition  of  Germany.  The  de- 
mand for  the  inviolability  of  private  property  at 


sea  in  time  of  war  is  supported  by  the  United 
States  and  Germany  alone  among  the  great 
Powers,  and  need  not  be  discussed.  No  one 
dreams  of  meddling  with  new  types  and  calibres 
of  rifles  and  naval  guns.  The  question  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  and  the  limitation 
of  armaments  alone  remain,  and  as  the  latter  is 
practically  on  the  shelf,  the  only  subject  before 
the  new  Conference  would  be  the  question  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals. 

The    fourth    voeu     ran     thus:  — 

A  "  The   Conference  expresses  the 

Dead  and  Buried       .  ,  .  . 

Project  wlsn  tnat  tne  Governments,  tak- 

ing into  consideration  the  pro- 
posals made  at  the  Conference,  may  examine 
the  possibility  of  an  agreement  as  to  the  limita- 
tion of  armed  forces  by  land  and  sea,  and  of  war 
budgets."  As  none  of  the  Governments  have 
given  a  thought  to  the  matter  since  the  Con- 
ference rose,  and  as  most  of  them— our  own 
being  the  worst  of  all — have  enormously  in- 
creased their  land  and  sea  forces  and  their  war 
budgets,  it  is  obvious  that  the  time  is  not  ripe 
for  raising  that  question,  and  that  whatever  else 
may  be  discussed,  the  limitation  of  armaments 
will  find  no  place  on  the  agenda  of  a  new  Con- 
ference. 

The  only  possible  subject  for  a 

The  new  International  Conference  to 

Rights  and  Duties     ,.  «    .         .... 

of  Neutrals.        discuss,  of  those  inscribed  on  its 

programme  in  1899,  is  that  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals.  But  can  any- 
one seriously  believe  that,  with  a  great  war  raging 
in  the  Far  East,  it  will  be  possible  to  assemble 
an  International  Conference  to  consider  such  a 
question?  I  confess  that  it  is  to  me  simply 
unthinkable.  I  was  at  the  Hague  all  the  time 
the  last  Conference  was  sitting.  What  I  saw 
then  convinced  me  that  of  all  conceivable 
methods  of  handling  a  burning  international 
question,  that  of  an  International  Conference  was 
demonstrably  the  worst.  In  such  a  Conference 
the  vote  of  Luxembourg  counts  as  much  as  that 
of  the  German  Empire.  Its  decisions  must  be 
unanimous,  and  the  vote  of  Servia  or  Siam,  of 
Greece  or  of  Denmark,  is  sufficient  to  paralyse 
the  Conference.  Its  deliberations,  therefore, 
would  be  foredoomed  to  sterility;    but  although 
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powerless  for  good,  the  opening  of  a  free  debate 
might  easily  do  untold  mischief.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  devise  a  shorter  way  for  converting 
neutrals  into  belligerents  than  to  open  a  free  dis- 
cussion in  such  an  arena,  when  war  is  raging, 
upon  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals.  Until  the 
United  States,  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Russia 
and  Japan  have  arrived  at  the  basis  of  an  agree- 
ment upon  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals,  it 
would  be  midsummer  madness  to  summon  the 
omnium  gatherum  of  Sovereign  States  from  Mon- 
tenegro to  Luxembourg  to  decide  the  question 
in  a  Conference  where  the  Polish  principle  of 
the  Liberum  Veto  still  prevails. 

That  there  is  great  need  for  an 

ArmaS'll    t        authoritative    definition     of    the 

Leges.  rights  and   duties  of  neutrals   is 

admitted.  Equally  true  is  it 
that  it  is  only  by  an  International  Conference 
that  such  a  definition  can  be  made  authoritative. 
But  the  thorough  scientific  definition  and 
elaboration  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral 
Powers  cannot  be  undertaken  when  the  air  re- 
verberates with  the  roar  of  battle.  The  late  Mr. 
Holls,  who  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  de- 
clared that  the  elaboration  of  a  Code  of 
Neutrality  should  be  the  first  addition  to  the 
Magna  Charta  of  the  Hague.  Mr.  Asser,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Dutch  jurists, 
invited  the  United  States  "to  prepare  in  time 
of  peace  a  Code  of  Neutrality  so  favourable  for 
the  pacific  nations,  and  so  severe  with  regard  to 
those  who  may  feel  desirous  to  have  recourse  to 
war,  that  it  would  prove  to  be,  in  fact,  the  best 
guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  This 
would  be  a  glorious  task  for  the  statesmen  of 
the  new  world  in  the  beginning  of  a  new  cen- 
tury." No  doubt.  But  the  work  must  be  done 
in  time  of  peace.  Further,  it  must  be  elaborated 
by  one  or  more  Powers  before  it  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  verdict  of  all.  The  United  States 
has  not  elaborated  a  Code  of  Neutrality.  No 
such  code  has  been  heard  of  outside  the  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law,  which  met  last  month 
in  Edinburgh.  Instead  of  a  general  agreement 
having  been  arrived  at,  there  is  the  widest  dif- 
ference of  opinion.     Under  those  circumstances, 


the  only  certain  result  of  summoning  a  Confer- 
ence would  be  to  make  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. 

The  question  of  neutrality  is  in- 

Neutrality         extricably    bound    up    with    the 
and  '  - 

Contraband.        interpretation    of    what    is    and 

what  is  not  contraband  of  war. 
Imagine  England  and  Germany  maintaining  in 
full  conference  their  opposing  theories  as  to 
whether  coal  can  be  lawfully  supplied  to  the 
Baltic  fleet  to  enable  it  to  reach  the  seat  of  war. 
Imagine  Japan  arraigning  Germany  for  selling 
its  mail  steamers  to  Russia,  who  promptly 
equipped  them  as  armoured  cruisers.  Imagine 
Russia  and  the  United  States,  each  with  their 
respective  supporters,  discussing  how  to  define 
when  food  is  or  is  not  contraband.  It  iis  suffi- 
cient to  mention  these  subjects  to  show  what  a 
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Donnybrook  Fair  a  second  Peace  Conference 
would  be.  Much  as  I  should  like  to  see  an  Inter- 
national Parliament  sitting  even-  five  years  to 
discuss  and  settle  disputed  questions  of  inter- 
national law,  no  such  parliament  would  be  able 
!o  anything  till  the  Liberum  Veto  was 
abolished,  no  Power  that  was  not  certain  of 
being  in  a  majority  would  ever  attend  a  Parlia- 
ment authorised  to  deal  with  questions  of  life 
and  death.  Would  Britain,  for  instance,  con- 
sent to  submit  the  question  whether  food  is  con- 
traband to  the  decision  of  a  majority  in  which 
Servia,  Montenegro,  Luxembourg,  Siam,  Switzer- 
land and  Persia  would  be  able  to  outvote  Britain, 
America,  Germany,  France  and  Italy?  It  is  ab- 
solutely incredible. 

The    public     sentiment    of    the 
Is  there  world   hailed    the    suggestion    of 

8Jf  P^ce0-*  a  Conference  not  because  it 
wanted  a  definition  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  neutrals,  but  because  it  caught  at 
any  straw  that  seemed  to  afford  some  chance  of 
ending  the  war.  Dr.  Dillon,  writing  from  St. 
Petersburg,  seems  to  be  sanguine  that  j>eace 
may  come  sooner  than  most  people  expect  it. 
But  as  he  expressly  asserts  that  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  a  revolution  in  Russia,  and  also  main- 
tains that  the  war  will  not  stop  for  want,  pf  cash 
•on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Government,  it  is 
difficult  to  share  his  hopes  as  to  an  early  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  If  the  Russian  administrative 
machine  broke  down  utterly  and  proved  itself 
incapable  of  forwarding  men  and  supplies  to 
Manchuria,  the  war  might  come  to  an  end  of 
itself.  But  although  the  war  is  as  unpopular  in 
Russia  as  it  seems  to  be  popular  in  Japan,  the 
instinct  of  the  lemming  rat  is  supreme  when 
Empires  are  at  war,  and  it  seems  as  if  nothing 
is  more  probable  than  that  the  war  will  go  on 
until  one  or  both  combatants  are  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  economic  exhaustion.  Both  Powers 
are  calculating  the  cost  of  the  war  upon  data  of 
the  wars  of  thirty  and  forty  years  ago.  But 
wholesale  homicide  is  more  costly  now  than  it 
was  then,  and  the  economic  strain  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  severe  than  either  Russia  or  Japan 
at  present  anticipate. 


Everybody    talks    about    media- 

Or  any  Chance      tion,    but    few    people    seem    to 

Mediation?        nave  thought  out  what  it  means. 

If  there  were  any  Power,  or  com- 
bination of  Powers,  ready  to  intervene  and  dic- 
tate peace  at  the  sword's  point,  that  would  be 
another  matter,  although  even  then  it  is  quite 
as  likely  that  such  intervention  would  extend 
the  area  of  the  war  rather  than  stamp  it  out. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  such  Power 
or  combination  of  Powers.  Mediation  not  backed 
by  irresistible  force  would  not  save  the  face  of 
either  Russia  or  Japan.  What  does  mediation 
mean?  What  can  it  mean  but  that  one  or  more 
neutral  Powers  should  represent  to  the  bellige- 
rents that  the  time  has  come  when  in  their  own 
interests  they  should  stop  fighting.  But  the 
belligerents  are  more  keenly  alive  to  their  own 
interests,  or  what  they  conceive  to  be  such,  than 
any  neutral  can  be.  If  Germany,  for  instance, 
were  to  tell  Russia  that  she  is  beaten  and  must 
give  in,  or  if  Britain  were  to  tell  Japan  that  she 
must  arrest  her  victorious  march  northward,  we 
should  both  be  told  to  go  to  the  devil,  and  the 
war  would  go  on  as  before.  Neither  Power  be- 
lieves that  it  is  at  the  end,  or  even  within  dis- 
tant sight  of  the  end,  of  its  resources,  and  they 
would  regard  any  suggestion  to  stop  fighting  as 
an  impertinent  intrusion,  which  they  would  bit- 
terly resent.  So  long  as  they  are  in  their  present 
mood  the  war  will  go  on,  until  both  are  bled  as 
white  as  veal,  to  quote  the  grim  phrase  of 
Bismarck. 

The   British    Expedition    is    now 

The  Return         on    its    way   back    from    Lhassa 
of  the  Mission  ,  ...         ^,  ,  •  , 

from  Lhassa.       bearing  with   it  a  Treaty  which 

we   are   all    diligently    trying     to 

make  believe  secures  all  the  objects  which   we 

sought  to  gain.    By  the  terms  of  this  instrument, 

which    was    sealed    on    September    7th    by  the 

Regent,  in  the  absence  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  the 

real  ruler  of  Tibet,  who  inconsiderately  departed 

for  Mongolia  in  order  to  preserve  his  freedom  of 

action  when  the  foreign  invaders  have  quitted  his 

territory.    For  this  the  Chinese  Government  have 

superseded    him,    and    set    the  Tashi  Lama  of 

Shigalse  in   his  place,   an  exercise  of  authority 

which  the  Tibetans  resent  much  as  the  Catholic 

world  would  resent  the  deposition  of  the  Pope 

by  the  King  of  Italy.     As  soon  as  our  backs  are 
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turned  it  is  probable  that  the  Dalai  Lama  will 
return,  and  all  those  who  are  responsible  for 
signing  away  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  country  will  have  a  very  bad  time  of  it. 
We  need  not  be  surprised  at  such  a  result.  We 
have  had  ample  experience  in  the  past  to  pre- 
pare us  for  such  a  denouement.  How  many 
puppets  have  we  not  put  up  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  to  sign  treaties  as  fig-leaves  to  cover 
the  nakedness  of  our  discomfiture,  and  then  have 
abandoned  them  to  their  fate? 

Three-fourths  of  the  Treaty  are 

The  Terms        not   worth    the   paper   on   which 
0*  the  ,  .*  „L       . 

Treaty.  t"ey  are  written.     What  is  really 

operative  is  the  seventh  article, 
by  which  we  do  that  which  we  pledged  our 
solemn  word  not  to  do.  Yet  even  while  violat- 
ing our  assurances  that  we  would  steal  no  ter- 
ritory, Colonel  Younghusband  declared  to  the 
Tibetan  officials  that  the  British  Government 
"  have  annexed  no  part  of  your  territory,  and 
have  made  no  attempt  to  interfere  in  your  in- 
ternal affairs."  There  are  few  habits  so  in- 
veterate as  falsehood.  Article  six  imposes  a 
war  indemnity  of  ,£500,000,  which  will  never 
and  can  never  be  paid.  Article  VII.  provides 
that  the  Chumbi  Valley  will  be  occupied  by 
English  troops  until  the  indemnity  is  paid  in  full. 
That  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  equivalent  to 
the  annexation  of  the  Chumbi  Valley  to  the 
British  Empire.  As  for  our  abstention  from  in- 
terference in  the  internal  affairs  of  Tibet,  the 
Treaty  simply  bristles  with  articles  giving  us  right 
of  interference.  Article  II.  binds  them  to  es- 
tablish markets  at  places  specified  by  us.  Article 
IV.  deprives  them  of  the  right  of  fixing  their  own 
tariff.  Article  V.  forbids  them  to  establish  cus- 
tom stations  at  certain  places  within  their  own 
territories,  and  binds  them  to  repair  dangerous 
passes.  Article  VIII.  insists  on  the  demolition  of 
specified  forts  within  their  own  territory.  Article 
IX.  deprives  them  of  all  liberty  to  sell,  lease, 
or  mortgage  any  territory  without  our  consent. 
It  forbids  them  to  receive  any  person  sent  by 
any  foreign  Power  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of 
Tibetan  affairs.  No  land  containing  minerals 
and  precious  stones  may  be  mortgaged,  ex- 
changed, leased,  or  sold  to  any  foreign  Power. 
And  this  is  "  no  attempt  to  interfere  in  your 
internal  affairs." 


August    was    sacred    to    grouse, 

Lord  Rosebery     and  September  to  partridge,  and 

at  Lincoln.         tne    vojce    0f    the    politician    is 

silent  when  the  guns  are  speak- 
ing on  the  heather  or  among  the  stubble.  The 
only  notable  political  utterance  last  month  was 
the  speech  delivered  by  Lord  Rosebery  at 
Lincoln  on  the  20th  ult.  Lord  Rosebery  chaffed 
Mr.  Chamberlain  delicately  upon  his  persistence 
in  the  absurd  fiction  that  the  Colonies  had  made 
us  anything  that  could  be  called  an  offer  to 
reduce  their  tariffs  on  British  goods,  if  we  would 
give  their  goods  a  preference  in  the  British  mar- 
ket. To  this  Mr.  Chamberlain  retorted  by  sug- 
gesting that  Lord  Rosebery  was  a  little  Englander 
and  a  cynic,  but  without  adducing  an  atom  of 
proof  that  any  Colony  had  offered  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  to  increase  their  duties  on 
foreign  goods,  while  they  left  duties  on  British 
goods  unaltered.  This  offer  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  repeatedly  declared  to  be  inadequate ;  but 
so  far  it  is  all  that  is  in  sight.  Lord  Rosebery, 
in  his  rejoinder,  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell :  — 

We  know  what  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  we 
are  to  give.  What  we  are  to  obtain  in  return  we 
know  not.  That  he  has  never  told  us.  And  yet  it 
is  the  essence  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not  told  us,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  he  does  not  know.  Therein 
he  is  like  everyone  else.  No  one  knows.  And 
why  ?  Because  no  offer  has  yet  been  made.  Yet 
on  the  strength  of  this  non-existent  "  offer,"  which 
exists  solely  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  imagination, 
we  are  asked  to  revolutionise  our  fiscal  system, 
repudiate  Free-trade  and  re-impose  taxes  on  the 
food  of  our  people. 

Prince    Sviatopolk    Mirski,    who 

Monsieur          has     been     appointed     Russian 
piehve's 
Successor.        Minister  for  the  Interior  in  place 

of  M.  Plehve,  has  begun  well. 
He  has  a  good  record  as  a  humane  administra- 
tor, and  in  all  his  utterances  since  his  appoint- 
ment he  has  emphasised  his  determination  to 
base  his  policy  upon  the  Tsar's  Manifesto  of 
1903.  This  Manifesto,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  a  very  good  one  in  its  first  draft,  but  after- 
wards was  spoiled  by  the  reactionary  advisers 
of  the  Tsar.  Its  main  principle  was,  however, 
that  of  decentralisation,  giving  to  the  Zemstvos 
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the  largest  possible  powers  for  the  regulation 
of  their  own  affairs.  Everything  depends  upon 
how  he  carries  out  these  good  intentions.  The 
same  mav  be  said  of  his  declaration  of  hostility 
to  religious  persecution  and  his  avowal  that  he 
was  in  favour  of  the  greatest  possible  liberty  of 
conscience,  but  with  certain  distinctions  ;  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  two  words,  "  possible " 
and  ■  distinctions."  The  new  Minister's  record 
in  the  past  has  been  good,  and  if  he  but  lives 
up  to  the  spirit  of  his  first  utterances  things  may 
go  better  in  Russia.  It  is  stated  also  that 
Obolensky  has  received  an  intimation  from  the 
Tsar  regarding  the  severity  of  his  Governorship 
in  Finland. 

That    Prince    Mirski    will    have 

Room  for  ample   room    for   the   display   of 

Improvement.      tne    true   and    broad    Liberalism 

by  which  he  declares  he  is  ani- 
mated, will  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  glances  at 
the  contents  of  the  Order  of  the  Ministerial 
Committee,  which  was  ratified  on  July  8th  1>\ 
the  Tsar.  This  Order  places  the  Governments 
of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kharkoff,  Ekaterino- 
slav,  Kieff  and  two  other  provinces  under  pro- 
visional martial  law.  A  similar  rule  is  to  be  en- 
forced in  various  manufacturing  areas,  and  in 
Odessa  and  Nikolaieff.  The  Order  also  gives 
the  local  administrative  authorities  in  all  other 
districts  which  are  regarded  as  dangerous  ex- 
tended power  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  any 
attempt  at  popular  disturbance. 

When  the  Land  Purchase  Act 
The  New  was  passed  Mr.  Wyndham  frank- 

Home  Rulers.     iy  admitted  that  the  removal  of 

the  Agrarian  grievance  would  be 
followed  by  a  revival  of  the  demand  for  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  Local  Self-Government  to  Ire- 
land. His  only  fear  was  that  the  new  Home 
Rulers,  who  were  arising  among  the  younger 
landlords,  would  over-ride  the  bounds.  He  is 
now  face  to  face  with  the  movement  which  he 
foresaw,  but  he  does  not  give  it  his  blessing. 
Lord  Dunraven's  Land  Conference  Committee, 
which  paved  the  way  for  the  passage  of  the 
1  Act.  has  now  converted  itself  into  an  Irish 
Reform  Association  for  the  purpose  of  paving 
the  way  for  Home  Rule.  Ix>rd  Monteagle,  Cap- 
tain Shawe  Taylor,  Lord  Louth  and  Sit   Algernon 


Coote  are  among  the  most  conspicuous  members. 
Of  course  they  do  not  call  themselves  Home 
Rulers ;  they  firmly  maintain  the  Union,  but 
they  "  believe  that  such  union  is  compatible  with 
the  devolution  to  Ireland  of  a  larger  measure  of 
local  government  than  she  now  possesses." 
What's  in  a  name?  That  which  we  call  Home 
Rule  if  called  devolution  would  smell  as  sweet. 
They  say:  — 

We  consider  that  this  devolution,  while  avoiding 
ma! tors  of  Imperial  concern  and  subjects  of  common 
interest  to  the  kingdom  as  a  whole,  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  Ireland,  and  would  relieve  the  Imperial 
Parliament  of  a  mass  of  business  with  which  it  can- 
not now  deal  satisfactorily,  to  the  detriment  of  muofa 
more  important  concerns. 

Precisely.  It  is  a  roundabout  way  of  saying 
what  Mr.  Rhodes  in  his  famous  parish  pump 
aphorism  expressed  much  more  picturesquely. 
But  that  is  the  first  argument  in  favour  of  Home 
Rule. 


By  *]>ecial  ]>etmittion  0/  the  j'ro/rir  tort  <>/"  Punch."] 
Quoth  Dun-Raven  :  ''  Devolution  '  only  th.it   and  nothing  more. 
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The   new   Home  Rulers,    follow- 
What  ing    timidly    in    Mr.    Gladstone's 

They  Propose,      footsteps,     declare     the    present 
system    of    financial    administra- 
tion   to   be    wasteful    and    inappreciative    of    the 
needs  of  the  country.     They  then  set  forth  their 
demands  as  follows:  — 

1.  An  Irish  Financial  Council  to  lake  0T6T  from 
the  Treasury  the  control  over  purely  Irish  expendi- 
ture, which  they  estimate  at  £6,000,000  per  annum. 
This  Council  to  consist  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and 
twenty-four  others,  half  nominated  and  half  elected. 
Its  decision  to  be  final  unless  reversed  by  the  House 
•of  Commons  by  not  less  than  a  fourth  majority  of 
votes. 

2.  A  Private  Bill  Procedure  Act  for  Ireland  on 
the  lines  of  the  Scotch  Act. 

3.  A  Statutory  Body  to  be  constituted  at  Dublin, 
•consisting  of  Irish  representative  peers  and  Irish 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  mem- 
"bers  of  the  Irish  Financial  Council,  which  would  be 
given  authority  to  promote  Bills  for  purely  Irish 
-purposes,  not  only  business  connected  with  private 
Bill  legislation,  but  also  such  other  matters  as  Par- 
liament, in  its  wisdom,  may  deem  suitable  for  re- 
ference under  prescribed  conditions. 

Tn  order  to  devise  the  best  means  of  carrying 
out  this  programme  they  suggest  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Royal  Commission.  Such  is  the  out- 
line of  the  scheme  of  the  new  Home  Rulers. 
Mr.  Wyndham  has  lost  no  time  in  banning  it. 
The  old  party  of  ascendency  will,  of  course,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  genuine  Home  Rulers 
look  askance  at  the  proffered  reinforcement  of 
their  ranks  by  a  party  of  the  '"'  Half-way  House." 
But  the  scheme  is  promising  and  deserves  every 
-encouragement — if  only  because  Lord  Dunraven 
and  his  friends  are  trying  to  do  what  the  genuine 
Home  Rulers  refuse  to  attempt— viz.,  to  get 
Irishmen  themselves  to  frame  the  Bill  which 
-will  give  them  the  right  to  govern  their  own 
•country  which  we  have  misgoverned  so  long. 

The  interview  with  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George,  which  I  published  in 
the  last  number  of  the  "  Review," 
attracted  widespread  attention, 
and  has  created  no  small  degree  of  alarm  among 
those  who  are  committed  to  the  policy  of  coer- 
cion. Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  said  little  publicly, 
but  he  has  been  indefatigable  in  organising  his 
forces,  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  in 
October  the  whole  of  the  Welsh  County  Coun- 


The 

Revolt 

of  Wales. 


rils  will  declare  themselves  unanimously  in 
favour  of  the  plan  of  campaign  which  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  has  drawn  up.  The  English  Noncon- 
formists have  decided  to  use  their  utmost  efforts 
to  raise  whatever  money  may  be  needed  to  en- 
able the  Welsh  to  carry  on  schools  on  a  strictly 
volunteer  basis,  and  at  the  headquarters  of  mili- 
tant Nonconformity  at  the  Memorial  Hall  the 
utmost  confidence  is  expressed  as  to  the  result, 
not  only  in  Wales,  but  also  in  England.  It  is 
believed  that  the  Education  Department  admits 
that  the  Act  must  be  amended  so  as  to  give  the 
public  control  of  all  schools,  and  that  all  theo- 
logical tests  must  be  repealed.  The  only  ques- 
tion to  be  settled  is  as  to  the  right  of  entry, 
which  has  to  be  given  to  the  representatives  of 
the  various  denominations.  The  Church  party 
wished  that  the  parson  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  school  during  school  hours,  a  proposal 
which  is  resolutely  opposed  by  the  other  side. 
It  is  probable  that  it  will  be  settled  by  a  read- 
justment of  the  school  hours,  so  as  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  both  sides. 

In    view    of    the    fact    that    Mr. 

The  Balfour  must   face  another   Ses- 

Enfranchispment  ,  ,     , 

of  Women.         sion,  the  question  anses  whether 

he  had  not  better  do  something 
useful  before  he  crosses  over  into  the  cold  shade 
of  Opposition.  He  and  his  brother,  and  nearly 
half-a-dozen  members  of  his  Cabinet,  are  con- 
vinced supporters  of  Women's  Suffrage.  Why 
should  they  not,  instead  of  breaking  their  heads 
against  the  stone  wall  of  the  Redistribution 
question,  bring  in  a  brief  Bill  enfranchising  all 
those  persons  in  England  who  would  at  this 
moment  be  on  the  register  but  for  the  accident 
of  sex?  It  is  about  the  only  great  political 
measure  which  the  Government  is  in  a  position 
to  pass.  It  would  associate  the  Conservative 
Party  with  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  as  it  is 
already  associated  with  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  borough  householder,  and — what  perhaps 
will  appeal  more  than  anything  else  to  the  Whips 
of  the  Party — -it  would  give  the  Unionists  an 
off  chance  of  carrying  next  General  Election. 
At  present,  the  result  of  the  next  General  Elec- 
tion is  such  a  dead  certainty  for  the  Liberals,  it 
is  difficult  to  get  up  any  sporting  interest  in  the 
political  walk-over.  Whereas  any  Government 
which  gave  woman  the  same  electoral  rights  as 
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man  might  appeal  for  her  gratitude  to  give  them 
a  new  lease  of  power.  Besides — and  this  is  the 
crowning  argument  of  all — such  a  measure  of 
enfranchisement  would  necessarily  postpone  a 
dissolution  till  the  latter  end  of  next  year.  All 
things  considered,  therefore,  it  seems  as  if  it 
would  be  good  policy  for  all  women  who  place 
justice  and  womanhood  before  the  immediate 
fortunes  of  a  party  to  use  the  Recess  for  the 
purpose-  of  inducing  the  present  Parliamentary 
majority  to  awake  to  the  fact  that  this  is  their 
onl\   chance. 

Should  the  Government  decide  to 
move  in  this  direction,  they  have 
no  need  to  draft  a  Bill  of  their 
own.  They  only  need  to  support 
Mr.  Crooks'?  little  Bill.  It  is  brief,  but  to  the 
point.     It  runs  as  follows:  — 


The  Bill 

to 
Support. 


In  all  Acts  relating  to  the  qualifications  and  re- 
gistration of  voters  or  persons  entitled  or  claiming 
to  be  registered  and  to  vote  in  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  wherever  words  occur  which  im- 
port the  masculine  gender  the  same  shall  be  held  to 
include  women  for  all  purposes  connected  with  and 
having  reference  to  the  right  to  be  registered  as 
voters,  and  to  vote  in  such  election,  any  laws  or 
usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

It  is  backed  by  Sir  Albert  Rollit  and  other  mem- 
bers. Nothing  more  is  wanted  to  put  the  whole 
question  on  a  sound  footing. 

Two  delegates  from  the  Orange 

The  Appeal        Free    State,    General    Kritzinger 
of  the  Orange  ,    ,      ,,  TT       , 

Free  State  an°  tne  ^ev-  van-  Heerden,  are 
at  present  in  England  appeal- 
ing to  the  sentiment  and  justice  in  the  nation 
against  the  educational  system  which  Lord  Milner 
has  thrown  upon  the  new  Colony.  The  Orange 
Free  State  is  the  whitest  of  the  South  African 
Colonies  ;  in  the  Transvaal  and  in  Cape  Colony 
the  blacks  outnumber  the  whites  three  to  one,  in 
Natal  by  eleven  to  one,  in  Rhodesia  by  fifty  to 
one,  in  Bechuanaland  by  120  to  one,  and  in 
Basutoland  by  400  to  one,  whereas  the  figures  in 
the  Orange  Free  State  are — whites  143,000, 
blacks  241,000.  No  person,  whether  Boer  or 
Britain,  ever  had  any  objection  to  the  old  edu- 
cational system  of  the  Republic.  It  was  based 
upon  the  principle  of  local  self-government, 
there  was  no  religious  difficulty,  and  the  people 
were  so  pleased  with  it  that  they  voted  more 
money  for-  their  schools  in  proportion  to  their 
total  revenue  than  any  other  State  in  Christen- 
dom. Instead  of  leaving  this  alone,  Lord  Milner 
and  his  advisers  insisted  upon  revolutionising  it 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  parents  have  been 
deprived  of  anv  control  of  the  schools,  and  have 
no  voice  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  Add  to 
this  that  the  religious  difficulty  has  been  created 
by  the  introduction  of  denominationalism.  The 
Colonists,  our  new  fellow-subjects,  appealed  ear- 
nestly to  Lord  Milner  to  modify  his  ukase,  but  in 
vain.  Twenty-four  thousand  adults  signed  a 
humble  petition  to  their  satrap,  but  it  was  all  to 
no  purpose.  They  then  reluctantly  decided  that 
although  they  were  in  sore  straits  owing  to  the 
desolation  of  the  war  and  the  losses  occasioned 
by  the  drought,  they  must,  at  any  sacrifice,  en- 
deavour to  found  schools  of  their  own,  and  to 
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seek  assistance  from  their  fellow-subjects  in 
England  for  this  purpose.  The  delegates-  are 
also  appealing  for  subscriptions  for  their  orphan- 
ages. Mr.  Chamberlain  promised  General 
Botha  that  all  orphanages  should  be  maintained 
by  the  Imperial  Government.  This  promise,  like 
many  others,  has  never  been  fulfilled.  Hence 
this  appeal,  to  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  will 
be  a  generous  response. 


The  Future 

of 
Rhodesia. 


The  shareholders  of  the  Char- 
tered Company  are  being  asked 
on  the  tenth  of  this  month  to 
sanction  the  issue  of  another 
million  of  jQi  shares  at  jQi  is.  500,000  of 
these  have  already  been  taken  up.  Altogether 
more  than  eleven  millions  have  been  spent  in 
the  development  of  the  country.  According  to 
the  last  report  the  expenditure  will  exceed  re- 
ceipts by  ^226,000  for  the  year  ending  March 
31st,  1904.  For  the  year  ending  next  March  it 
is  hoped  that  the  deficit  will  be  reduced  to 
^141,000.  Mr.  Beit  succeeds  Lord  Grey  as  vice- 
president,  and  Sir  Lewis  Michell,  who  visited 
Rhodesia  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  entertains 
undiminished  confidence  as  to  its  great  future. 
There  will  be  none  of  the  wild  gamble  interest 
in  this  new  issue  of  the  Chartered  Company, 
similar  to  that  which  is  described  with  such  a 
sardonic  pen  by  Hilaire  Belloc  in  his  extremely 
clever,  but  most  unfair,  satirical  novel  "  Em- 
manuel Burden,"  published  by  Methuen.  Every- 
one must  admire  the  genius  of  the  author,  but 
those  who  know  both  him  and  his  subject  must 
regret  that  he  closed  his  eyes  so  entirely  to  the 
nobler  side  of  Rhodesian  enterprise. 


Lord  Grey 

on 
Rhodesia. 

Charterland. 


I  took  occasion  to  ask  Lord 
Grey  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  Canada  as  to  what  was  his 
opinion  about  the  future  of 
He  replied :  "  I  am  more  hopeful 
about  Rhodesia  than  I  have  been  for  many  years, 
not  because  of  the  recent  discoveries,  but  be- 
cause of  the  development  of  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry. We  have  this  month  received  in  Lon- 
don the  first  consignment  of  Rhodesian  tobacco, 
which  the  best  experts  in  the  trade  declare  to  be 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  Virginian. 
The   development   of   tobacco   planting  in   Rho- 


desia is  under  the  superintendence  of  an  enthu- 
siastic American,  Mr.  Od lam,  who,  after  making 
a  survey  of  the  best  tobacco  fields  in  the  United 
States,  settled  down  in  Rhodesia,  introduced  the 
best  seed,  and  has  achieved  a  gratifying  result. 
We  have  had  our  difficulties,  but  we  are  seeing 
daylight.  Rhodesia  is  the  only  British  Colony 
which  has  never  cost  the  Imperial  Treasury  a 
sixpence,  excepting  the  salary  of  the  Deputy 
Commissioner.  Besides  paying  stamp  fees  and 
other  taxes  on  the  properties  which  it  has  opened 
up,  and  the  railways  it  has  made,  it  has  brought 
in  a  round  million  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 
But  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  introduce  popula- 
tion and  settlers.     That  is  why  I  am  so  interested 
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in  the  settlement  work  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
Mr.  Booth  Tucker  is  a  genius;  he  has  planted 
two  colonies  of  this  kind  in  the  Western  States 
with  such  results  as  to  make  the  capital  invested 
a  gilt-edged  security,  and  if  this  invaluable  instru- 
ment of  organised  enthusiasm  could  be  utilised 
at  the  present  moment,  when  it  is  in  the  full 
fervour  of  its  mighty  youth,  an  immense  good 
could  be  done  for  our  people  at  home  and  the 
Empire  abroad." 

The  first  attempt  to  bring  about 
The  Crisis  a  compromise  by  a  Conference 
FreeVJurch.  between  the  United  Free  Church 
and  the  Wee  Free  Church  has 
led  to  no  result.  The  United  Free  Church  sub- 
mitted to  the  minority  proposals  which  were  set 
forth  at  much  length  and  in  great  detail.  The 
gist  of  the  suggestions,  however,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  proposal  that  if  the  two  Churches  could 
nut  agree  to  what  was  a  fair  and  proper  division 
of  the  property,  the  services  of  a  neutral  arbi- 
trator or  arbitrators  not  connected  with  either 
Church  ought  to  be  invoked,  and  that  decision 
should  have  Parliamentary  sanction.  Until  such 
arbitration  and  legislation  has  taken  place,  the 
ed  Free  Church  suggests  that  the  status  quo 
should  continue  unchanged  excepting  for  such 
modification  as  the  parties  may  arrange.  This 
suggestion,  however,  the  Wee  Kirkers  decline  to 
concede,  as  being  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Con- 
ference. The  Conference,  which  met  on  the  28th 
of  September,  was  adjourned  till  the  6th  of 
October. 

The  Socialists  in  Italy  are  plum- 
Strikes  ing  themselves   very  much   upon 
Italy.            tne  success  by  which  they  were 
able,  last  month,  to  paralyse  the 
industry   of   nearly   all   the   cities   in   Italy  by   a 
strike  which  threw  close  on  a  million  men  into 
idleness.     The  cause  of   this   significant    intima- 
tion of  the  discipline  of  the  organised  forces  of 
discontent    was    the    severity    with    which    some 
strike  disturbances  had  been  put  down  in  Sicily. 
In  Milan  the  strike  is  estimated  to  have  cost  over 
a  million  sterling.     In  Naples  blue-jackets  had  to 


be  landed  in  order  to  clear  the  streets,  which.  ir» 
some  cases,  were  barricaded.  In  Venice  the 
strike  lasted  two  days,  and  the  strikers  tore  up 
the  railway  lines.  The  Prime  Minister  appears 
to  have  acted  with  great  paidence  and  courage, 
and  his  public  declaration  that  he  remained 
faithful  to  his  declared  policy  of  not  allowing 
any  intervention  in  peaceful  disputes  betwreem 
capital  and  labour,  contributed  materially  to  the 
subsidence  of  the  disturbance.  The  Socialists^ 
however,  who  only  ordered  the  strike  for  one  or 
two  days,  are  well  satisfied  with  the  demonstra- 
tion of  their  power  to  control  such  large  numbers 
of  the  labouring  classes  as  to  be  able  to  paralyse 
the  industry  of  the  nation  whenever  they  give 
the  word  of  command. 

After  frequent  disappointment 
Royal  Family  tne  Queen  of  Italy  last  month- 
Affairs,  became  the  happy  mother  of  a 
boy  baby,  whose  advent  was 
hailed  with  great  demonstrations  of  popular  en- 
thusiasm. Some  alarm  had  been  expressed  in 
Clerical  circles  lest  the  little  chap  would  be 
christened  Prince  of  Rome,  but  this  anxiety  was 
allayed  by  the  official  announcement  that  he  was 
to  be  known  as  Prince  of  Piedmont.  The  suc- 
cession is,  therefore,  now  secured  in  Italy  as  it 
was  secured  last  month  in  Russia.  The  Queen 
of  Holland  still  remains  childless.  In  the  Ger- 
man Empire  widespread  interest  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  announcement  of  the  betrothal  of 
the  Kaiser's  eldest  son  and  heir,  Crown  Prince 
Frederic  William.  He  proposed  to,  and  was 
accepted  by,  the  Duchess  Cecilia  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin.  He  is  twenty-three  and  she  is 
eighteen.  Her  mother  was  a  Russian ;  she  is- 
the  granddaughter  of  Grand-Duke  Michael,  who- 
is  the  great-uncle  of  the  present  Tsar.  Her  eldest 
sister  is  married  to  Prince  Christian,  who  will 
some  day  be  King  of  Denmark,  so  that  the 
thrones  of  Copenhagen  and  Berlin  will  be  occu- 
pied by  sisters,  a  close  analogy  to  which  would 
have  been  afforded  if  the  Emperor  Alexander 
had  lived. 
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MR.    LLOYD-GEORGE:    CHIEFTAIN    OF    WALES. 


MR.     LLOYD- 
GEORGE, 

-who  this  month  leads 
the  revolt  of  the 
Welsh  nation  against 
the  Coercion  Act 
which  Mr.  Balfour 
guillotined  through 
the  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  the  most 
notable  political  fig- 
ure of  the  Recess. 
When  Parliament  re- 
assembles next  Feb- 
ruary he  will  be  hailed, 
without  question,  as 
the  foremost  fighting 
man  in  the  Liberal 
ranks.  For  this  he 
will  have  his  enemies 
to  thank,  for  he  is  a 
man  who  has  ever 
been  made  by  at- 
tempts to  mar  him. 
He  of  all  men  has 
■cause  to  thank  God 
for  his  enemies.  They 
have  ever  been  his 
best  fiiends.  It  was 
so  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career.  It  was 
so  at  the  critical 
moment  of  the  Boer 
War.  It  will  be  so 
this  Recess,  and  so 
it  is  likely  to  remain 
till  the  end.  The 
only  tactics  that  can 
he  pursued  with  any 
chance  of  success  is 

to  leave  him  alone.  He  profits  by  every  attack 
that  is  made  upon  him,  and  rides  to  victory  on 
the  wave  which  seemed  as  if  it  were  destined  to 
overwhelm  him.     This    month    he    has  against 
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him  the  massed  forces 
of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment armed  with  a 
Coercion  Act  passed 
for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  crushing 
Lloyd-George.  For 
he  has  already  proved 
an  invincible  antago- 
nist against  a  Gov- 
ernment that  was 
armed  only  with  the 
weapons  of  the  com- 
mon law.  He  begins 
this  campaign  with 
the  immense  prestige 
of  the  Government's 
admission  that  he  is 
so  formidable  an 
antagonist  they  have 
no  chance  of  success 
unless  they  alter  the 
rules  of  the  game  and 
pack  the  cards  in 
their  own  favour. 
Without  the  Coercion 
Act  the  Government 
was  admittedly  beat- 
en hands  down.  It 
remains  to  be  seen 
whether  with  the 
Coercion  Act  they 
will  not  be  even 
more  badly  beaten  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  -  George. 
For  he  is  never  so 
fortunate  as  when  in 
extremity.  Of  him, 
like  Addison's  Cato, 
it  may  be  said  : — 

The  Gods  in  bounty  work  up  storms  about  us, 

That  give  mankind  occasion  to  exert 

Their  hidden  strength,  and  throw  out  into  practice 

Virtues  that  shun  the  day,  and  lie  conceal'd 

In  the  smooth  seasons  and  the  calms  of  life. 


eorge,   M.P. 
1  Parliament  1890. 
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This  faculty  or  quality  is  so  characteristic  of 
Lloyd-George — for  he  has  already  attained  the 
distinction  of  being  always  spoken  of  without  the 
Mister — it  is  a  kind  of  knighthood  which  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  man  in  the  street,  a  knighthood 
much  more  sparingly  distributed  than  the  titular 
Sir — that  it  impresses  itself  upon  every  hair  of 
his  head.  Of  this,  take  the  following  illustra- 
tion. Before  I  began  this  sketch,  I  asked  Lloyd- 
George  for  a  lock  of  his  hair  for  scientific  rather 
than  for  sentimental  reasons.  I  told  him  I 
wanted  it  for  an  experiment,  and  he  good- 
naturedly  complied  with  my  request.  I  sent  the 
lock  of  hair  to  Miss  Ross,  of  Witney,  with 
a  postal  order  for  five  shillings,  asking  her  to 
send  me  by  return  a  delineation  of  the  character 
of  the  person  from  whose  head  the  hair  had 
been  cut.  Punctually  by  return  of  post  I  received 
the  following  remarkable  impression  received  by 
this  lady,  who  is  not  in  politics,  and  who  had  no 
intimation  whatever  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
person  whose  hair  she  was  handling:  — 

This  is  the  character  of  a  shrewd,  resourceful  man, 
with  distinct  individuality,  and  a  mind  pervaded  by  a 
strong  sense  of  what  is  practicable  and  likely  to 
yield  most  satisfactory  results.  He  is  one  to  turn  cir- 
cumstances of  every  kind  to  suit  his  purposes,  being 
rarely  baffled  by  opposing  conditions,  or  if  so,  his 
keenness  and  tact  are  sufficient  even  to  utilise  ormo- 
sition  by  making  it  in  some  way  subservient  in  the 
end,  so  that  others  are  startled  by  discovering  that 
barriers  have  been  made  into  stepping-stones.  He 
exercises  considerable  foresight,  and,  although  natur- 
ally disposed  to  impulsiveness,  is  not  one  to  precipi- 
tate matters  which  delay  might  improve  ;  he  looks 
ahead  and  forecasts  finalities.  There  is  a  diplomatic 
caution,  as  well  as  love  of  enterprise.  He  is  almost 
sure  to  succeed,  because  he  does  not  undertake  any 
thing  until  he  has  sounded  and  sifted  the  ground  it 
stands  on.  He  has  much  progressive  enerpv  and  a 
somewhat  restless  spirit,  never  content  unless  pur- 
suing some  object  or  aim,  although  not  impatient  so 
long  as  the  desired  end  looms  favourably  ahead.  Such 
a  man  could  not  live  and  hide  his  light  under  a 
bushel,  nor  be  content  with  a  subordinate  position  ; 
he  must  be  prominent  among  his  compeers  ;  he  can 
wield  the  pen  to  convince  and  persuade,  to  elucidate 
facts  or  to  idealise  them  ;  he  has  ability  to  express 
himself  vocally,  to  carry  his  point  by  clearly  making 
its  value  evident.  If  called  upon  to  serve  his  coun- 
try, he  would  not  falter,  but  would  only  do  so  accord- 
ing to  his  own  views  and  convictions",  nor  be  led  by 
any  party's  dictum.  He  can  keep  close  counsel,  and 
learn  a  great  deal,  without  disclosing  aught  he  deems 
it  diplomatic  to  conceal.     He  would  gain  importance 


step  by  step,  and  precede  those  who  might  expect  to 
be  foremost  ere  they  were  aware  of  it.  He  has  a 
kind  of  kingly  power,  for  while  admitting  many  to 
counsel,  he  commands  their  respect,  if  not  homage. 
He  is  sensitive  by  natural  feeling,  clinging  fondly  to 
home  ties,  yet  ready  to  travel  in  far  lands  if  duty  or 
inclination  prompt.  He  does  not  forget  his  promises 
nor  make  them  lightly.  He  knows  how  to  direct 
business  affairs,  and  can  keep  others  at  their  posts. 
His  mind  has  deep  reflective  power ;  he  ponders 
closely  the  problems  of  life,  and  enters  the  vast  fields 
of  science  and  philosophy.  He  would  not  surrender 
his  rights,  nor  allow  any  infringement  on  them  ;  he 
has  a  full  amount  of  independence.  He  observes 
closely  and  critically,  forming  unbiassed  opinions  on 
every  subject. 

We  may  believe  or  not  in  psychometry  as  we 
please,  but  there  are  not  many  even  among  those 
who  know  Lloyd-George  intimately  and  have 
watched  him  closely  who  could  have  more  ac- 
curately described  his  character  than  did  this 
country  girl,  with  no  clue  to  his  identity  beyond 
a  lock  of  hair.  But  even  from  that  slight  clue 
she  divined  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Mem- 
ber for  Carnarvon  Boroughs,  the  faculty  of  turn 
ing  to  advantage  the  efforts  made  by  his  enemies 
to  crush  him. 

I.— THE  CREATION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

That  Lloyd-George  is  the  idolised  leader  of  the 
Welsh  people  is  entirely  due  to  the  imbecility  and 
the  brutality  of  an  Amglican  clergyman,  which 
gave  him  his  great  lift  into  political  notoriety.  If 
Church  people  writhe  in  Wales  this  Recess,  over 
the  ascendency  which  the  member  for  Carnarvon 
has  gained  over  "  Gallant  little  Wales,"  they  have 
only  themselves  to  thank.  He  is  their  creation. 
If  his  Nonconformist  knife  is  sharp  and  his  thrust 
remorseless,  they  are  responsible  both  for  the 
keenness  of  its  edge  and  the  ruthlessness  of  its 
owner.  For  they  taught  him  in  his  early  teens 
and  in  his  early  manhood  how  power  is  abused 
in  the  hands  of  an  ascendant  Church.  The  iron 
entered  into  his  soul  while  he  was  a  boy  at  school. 

SENT    TO    A    CHURCH    SCHOOL. 

Like  most  of  those — from  M.  Combes  downwards 
—who  have  arisen  to  be  the  scourge  of  intolerant 
Clericalism,  Lloyd-George  was  educated  at  a 
Church  school.  He  went  there,  as  do  most  Welsh 
children  who  attend  Church  schools,  because 
there  was  no  other  school  in  the  place.  He  was 
Nonconformist    born    and    bred,    but   they   made 
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him  learn  the  Church  Catechism.  To  this  the  lad 
did  not  object.  On  the  contrary,  he  applied  him- 
self so  diligently  to  its  study  that  he  was  able  to 
enjoy  the  grim  satisfaction  of  beating  all  the 
Church  lads  in  the  school  when  examined  in  their 
own  Catechism.  The  teacher  was  a  sensible 
man,  but  the  clerically-minded  managers  were 
after  their  kind.  It  is  the  fatal  weakness  of 
clericalism  that  it  can  never  be  content  with  the 
substance  of  authority,  it  must  insist  upon  what 
Stalky  would  call  "  doing  a  gloat."  Lloyd-George, 
who  took  the  Catechism  without  a  murmur,  might 
have  become  an  Anglican  if  the  Church  managers 
would  have  dispensed  with  their  gloat.  But  it  is 
not  in  clerical  human  nature  to  exercise  such' 
self-suppression.  When  examination  came  round, 
the  managers,  or  some  of  them,  asked  the  lads 
questions  insulting  to  the  religion  of  the  chapel 
folk,  whose  sons  they  were.  Lloyd-George's 
Welsh  blood  took  fire  and,  boy  though  he  was, 
he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  He  organised  a 
bovcott  of  the  examinations.  It  was  his  first 
rebellion.  He  appealed  for  the  first  time  to  the 
spirit  of  implicit  obedience,  and  the  requisite 
passion  for  self-sacrifice,  which  he  relies  upon  to- 
day. He  did  not  appeal  in  vain.  Not  a  boy 
would  answer  a  question  at  the  examinations. 
In  vain  the  managers  bullied  and  coaxed  and  in- 
sisted. The  young  boycotters  stood  dumb.  They 
stood  by  their  leader,  and  they  would  not  say  a 
word.  They  carried  their  point.  No  such  in- 
sulting questions  were  put  to  Lloyd-George's  boys. 
Lloyd-George  himself  was  deprived  of  the  prize 
for  good  conduct  which  he  had  otherwise  earned. 
But  of  that  he  recked  little.  He  had  tasted  the 
joy  of  battle  and  the  sweets  of  victory. 

THE    STORY    OF    LLANFROTHEN    AND    ITS    VICAR. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  illustration  I  was 
about  to  give  as  to  the  way  in  which  Anglican 
intolerance  helped  the  Welsh  chieftain  to  the 
saddle  wherein  he  now  sits  at  ease; — "  the  man  on 
horseback  "  of  the  situation.  It  is  the  first  step 
which  counts,  and  Lloyd-George  had  to  thank  a 
clergyman  in  a  country  parish  in  Wales.  Some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  Welsh  country 
folk  living  in  the  parish  of  Llanfrothen  raised  a 
public  subscription  for  building  a  wall  round  a 
piece  of  land  which  was  used  as  the  burying- 
ground    of    the    village.      The    money    was    sub- 


scribed largely  by  Nonconformists.  The  wall 
was  built,  and  after  some  years  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish  had  it  conveyed  to  the  Church — a 
piece  of  smart  practice  very  familiar  to  the  people 
of  the  Principality  who  have  built  many  schools 
and  laid  out  many  cemeteries  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, only  to  discover  that  by  some  legal  instru- 
ment all  their  interest  in  their  institutions  has 
been  conveyed  to  the  Church  to  which  they  do 
not  belong.  The  only  difference  in  the  case  of 
the  Vicar  of  Llanfrothen  was  that  with  unusual 
negligence  he  had  delayed  several  years  in  appro- 
priating for  the  Church  the  proceeds  of  the  sub- 
scriptions of  his  Nonconformist  parishioners. 
Here,  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Lloyd-George's 
schooling,  the  Church  could  have  kept  its  ill- 
gotten  gains  if  it  would  be  content  to  enjoy  the 
plunder  without  adding  insult  to  injury.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  Establishment,  some  of  its  clergy, 
swollen  with  insolence  and  pride,  cannot  content 
themselves  with  anything  less  than  the  infliction  of 
pain  and  humiliation  upon  Dissenters  whenever 
opportunity  offers.  His  Reverence  of  Llanfrothen 
was  one  of  these  men,  and  that  fact  launched 
Lloyd-George  into  the  House  of  Commons. 

THE    QUARRYMVN    AND    HIS    DEAD    DAUGHTER. 

The  monopoly  of  the  graveyard,  so  long  de- 
fended with  such  passionate  eagerness  by  the 
Anglican  clergy,  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Burials  Act  passed  at  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan.  Under  the  new  law,  clergymen  were 
compelled,  on  formal  notice  being  given,  to  allow 
Nonconformists  to  bury  their  dead  in  the  village 
churchyard.  This  slight  concession  to  justice 
and  humanity  was  bitterly  resented  by  the  clergy, 
and  he  of  Llanfrothen  took  a  characteristic 
method  of  expressing  his  sentiments.  An  old 
quarryman  died  in  the  village  who,  with  his  ex- 
piring breath,  implored  those  who  stood  at  his 
bedside  to  bury  his  body  by  the  side  of  a  daughter 
whom  he  had  idolised  during  her  life,  and  whose 
loss  he  had  never  ceased  to  lament  since  her 
death.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  the 
old  man's  wish— nothing  easier,  it  might  be 
thought,  than  to  comply  with  it.  But  the  Vicar 
of  Llanfrothen  thought  differently.  He  resented 
what  he  regarded  as  the  outrage  of  being  served 
with  the  legal  notice  under  the  Burials  Act.  and 
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he  took  his  revenge.  He  was  unable  to  forbid 
burial  in  the  graveyard,  but  he  claimed  to  exer- 
the  prerogative  of  deciding  where  the  poor 
old  man  should  be  buried.  He  had  wished  to 
mingle  his  ashes  with  those  of  his  daughter, 
therefore  the  proud  cleric  decreed  that  was  the 
one  place  in  the  churchyard  where  he  should  not 
be  buried.  Where,  then,  should  his  grave  be 
dug?  The  vicar  was  at  no  loss  for  a  reply. 
There  was  one  desolate  and  sinister  plot  of 
ground  set  aside  by  local  custom  for  the  burial 
of  suicides.  It  was  there  where  the  vicar  had 
the  grave  dug,  and  there  the  old  quarryman  was 
buried.  Mother  Church — Stepmother  Church  in 
Wales — had  triumphed,  and  the  Vicar  of  Llan- 
frothen  gloated  over  the  way  in  which  he  had 
paid  the  Dissenters  out. 

LLOYD-GEORGE    TO   THE    RESCUE. 

But  like  many  a  more  exalted  personage  the 
vicar  had  reckoned  without  Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
The  outraged  villagers,  the  quarryman's  neigh- 
bours, were  furious  at  what  the  vicar  had  done. 
I.lnyd-George  had  then  begun  to  be  known  as  a 
rising  country  solicitor.  The  aggrieved  villagers 
decided  to  consult  him  as  to  what  they  should  do. 
He  looked  into  the  case,  found  that  the  grave- 
yard  had  actually  been  purchased  with  the  money 
of  his  clients,  and  that  the  wall  which  barred 
them  out  had  been  built  out  of  their  subscriptions. 
The  vicar  had  had  them  conveyed  to  the  Church, 
but  he  had  delayed  so  long  in  doing  this,  Lloyd 
George  believed  he  had  failed  to  establish  his 
right  to  regard  the  burying  place  as  Church  pro- 
perty. Lloyd-George,  therefore,  advised  the  vil- 
lagers of  Llanfrothen  that  they  should  assemble 
in  force  at  the  graveyard,  demand  admittance,  in 
order  that  they  might  dig  up  the  old  quarryman 
from  his  dishonoured  grave,  and  bun  him  beside 
his  daughter.  "  Hut  if  the  vicar  should  refuse  to 
open  the  gates?"  Then,''  said  Lloyd-George, 
"  break  down  the  wall,  force  your  way  into  the 
churchyard,  and  bury  the  quarryman  by  his 
daughter." 

VINDICATING    LAW    BY    FORCE. 

This  spirited  advice  commended  itself  to  his 
clients.  They  obeyed  it  to  the  letter.  The  vicar 
refused    their   demand.      Thev    broke   their   wav 


through  the  wall,  dug  up  the  old  quarryman,  and 
reburied  him  by  his  daughter's  side.  Of  course, 
legal  proceedings  were  taken,  and  equally,  of 
course,  local  justices  imposed  fines  for  trespass. 
Equally,  of  course,  Lloyd-George  appealed,  and 
the  case  came  before  judge  and  jury  at  the 
Assizes.  The  jury  was  a  Welsh  jury,  and  they 
returned  a  verdict  of  "  Not  guilty."  The  judge 
was  one  of  Lord  Halsbury's  appointments,  and  he 
refused  to  pronounce  judgment  in  accordance  with 
the  finding  of  the  jury.  Nothing  daunted,  Lloyd- 
George  carried  the  case  up  to  London.  When 
the  facts  were  laid  before  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coleridge  and  Mr.  Justice  Manisty,  they  at 
once  pronounced  in  his  favour.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  declared  that  he  was  scandalised  by  the 
conduct  of  the  judge,  and  added  that  his  first 
duty  would  be  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  his  conduct  in  the  case.  Thus, 
after  a  prolonged  litigation,  in  which  the  dominant 
sect  and  its  agents  on  the  Bench  had  exhausted 
even-  resource,  not  even  stopping  at  staining  the 
judicial  ermine  with  illegality  on  the  judgment 
seat,  Lloyd-George  emerged  triumphant.  The 
churlish  priests  had  been  abased  in  the  dust.  The 
common  people  had  been  vindicated  against  the 
clergy.  Their  apparent  lawlessness  had  been 
declared  by  the  supreme  tribunal  to  have  been 
the  legitimate  assertion  of  their  legal  rights,  and 
Lloyd-George  was  the  man  who  had  first  drawn 
up  the  plan  of  campaign,  and  had  aftenvards 
fought  the  legal  battle  through  to  its  triumphant 
close.  Small  wonder  was  it  that  after  this  Lloyd- 
George  became  the  hero  of  the  Principality,  and 
at  the  first  by-election  he  was  returned  at  the  head 
of  the  poll  for  the  Carnarvon  Boroughs.  The 
electors  of  Carnarvon  sent  him  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  his  Grand  Elector  was  the  Vicar 
of  Llanfrothen. 

THE    KEY    TO    MILITANT    DISSENT. 

There  is  a  righteous  Nemesis  in  this  retribu- 
tion which  has  overtaken  the  Anglican  sect  in 
Wales  in  the  rise  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  to  his  pre- 
ascendency  in  the  Principality.  It  is  the 
arrogant  "side,"  the  insufferable  insolence,  the 
petty  despotism  of  so  many  of  the  rural  clergy 
in  dealing  with  Dissenter?,  which  has  been  the 
sole  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Liberation  So- 
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ciety.  If  all  country  parsons  were  levelled  up 
to  the  standard  of  decent  civility  of  the  town 
clergy,  we  should  hear  very  little  of  Disestab- 
lishment. The  motive  force  of  the  Liberationist 
movement  lies  now,  as  always,  in  the  resentment 
of  the  Nonconformists  at  the  airs  and  authority 
which  so  many  of  the  clergy — especially  in  coun- 
try districts — assume  with  the  superciliousness  of 
the  snob  and  the  insolence  of  a  parochial  despot. 
Until  people  understand  that,  they  will  never 
understand  either  Lloyd-George  or  the  men  whom 
he  is  rallying  to  the  defence  of  the  religion  and 
the  liberties  of  Wales. 

II.— HIS  UPBRINGING. 

Lloyd-George  was  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  school- 
master, who  was  master  of  Hope  Street  School 
in  Liverpool,  of  which  Dr.  Martineau 
was  the  manager.  Of  Unitarianism, 
however,  Lloyd-George  heard  little, 
for  his  father  died  in  1865,  when 
Lloyd  was  only  two  years  old.  His 
mother,  the  daughter  of  a  Welsh 
Baptist  minister,  took  her  children 
home  to  Wales,  where  they  were 
brought  up  under  the  eye  and  with 
the  financial  assistance  of  her  brother, 
who  kept  a  shoemaker's  shop  in  the 
village  of  Llanystumdwy,  in  South 
Carnarvon.  The  shop  was  the  hub  of 
the  village,  the  place  where  all  the 
village  folk  met  to  discuss  the  affairs 
of  this  world  and  the  next.  As  might 
be  supposed,  it  was  a  forcing  house  of 
Radicalism.  The  countryside  around 
was  owned  by  game  -  preserving 
Tory  squires,  upon  whose  preserves 
poachers  made  incessant  raids  at  peril 
of  life  and  liberty.  Lloyd-George, 
unlike  Shakespeare,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  poacher  in  his  youth. 
His  raids  into  the  forbidden  preserves 
were  limited  to  forays  for  nuts  and 
wild  fruit  —  which  tasted  all  the 
sweeter  because  of  the  menacing 
presence  of  the  lurking  keeper. 

Life  was  a  serious  matter  to  young 
George,  and  he  was  a  diligent  student. 
Being  seized  with  an  ambition  to 
learn  French,  his  uncle,  the  Baptist 


shoemaker,  set  himself  to  learn  the  language  with 
the  aid  of  a  dictionary  and  grammar  in  order  that 
he  might  help  the  boy  to  read  French.  Like 
many  Welshmen,  the  uncle  had  a  passion  for 
education,  and  being  unmarried  and  having  no 
children  of  his  own,  he  devoted  all  his  time  and 
his  means  to  bring  up  and  educate  his  nephews 
and  nieces.  He  did  more  than  give  them  school- 
ing. He  implanted  in  their  minds  that  love  of 
reading  good  books  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  of  life. 

The  first  book  which  inspired  Lloyd-George 
with  interest  was  Rollin's  u  Ancient  History." 
But  the  book  that  influenced  him  most  when  in 
his  early  teens  was  "  Sartor  Resartus."  The  lad 
had,  even  at  that  early  age,  left  his  orthodox 
moorings  and  was  all  at  sea,  when,  in  a  fortunate 
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hour,  Carlyle's  spiritual  epic  in  prose  came  into 
his  hand.  It  was  at  once  a  revelation  and  an  in- 
spiration. A  different  enthusiasm  was  stirred 
within  him  by  Macaulay's  "  History  of  England." 
Novels  played  a  subordinate  part  in  the  Noncon- 
formist household  in  those  days. 

Lloyd-George  was  sent  for  a  year  or  two  to  the 
University  College  of  Aberystwith.  He  passed 
his  preliminary  examination  necessary  before  en- 
tering the  legal  profession  when  he  was  fourteen. 
At  sixteen  he  left  college  and  was  articled  as 
clerk  to  a  solicitor  in  Portmadoc.  There  he  re- 
mained until  he  was  twenty-one.  When  he  had 
passed  his  final  examination  and  become  a  full- 
fledged  lawyer,  his  education  and  training  had 
cost  his  uncle  some  ^700  or  ^800,  and  there 
was  not  enough  cash  left  in  the  treasury  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  robes  without  which  no  Welsh 
lawyer  can  appear  in  Court. 


This  difficulty  being  overcome,  he 
began  to  practise  as  a  solicitor  at  Port- 
madoc, and  it  was  there  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  the  legal  cham- 
pion of  the  rioters  for  law  and  humanity 
at  Llanfrothen.  His  brother  had 
entered  into  partnership  with  him,  and 
this  left  Lloyd-George  free  to  accept 
the  invitation  to  stand  in  the  Liberal 
interest  for  the  Carnarvon  Boroughs. 
His  opponent  was  the  Squire  of 
Llanystumdwy,  the  village  in  which 
Lloyd-George  had  been  brought  up. 
There  was  a  stiff  contest,  but  in 
April,  1890,  Lloyd-George  entered  the 
House  of  Commons,  winning  the  seat 
from  the  Tories  by  a  majority  of  18. 

For  a  year  or  two  he  made  little 
stir  in  the  House.  He  spoke  oc- 
casionally, but  he  was  best  known  as 
an  effective  platform  speaker  in  the 
Welsh  language.  He  speaks  well  in 
English,  but  the  silvery  music  of  his 
eloquence  in  his  native  tongue  enables 
him  to  wield  at  will  the  simple  de- 
mocracy of  the  Principality.  In  those 
days,  when  Disestablishment  was  very 
much  to  the  fore  in  Wales,  Lloyd- 
George  achieved  great  local  repute  by 
his  campaign  against  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  whose  Church  Defence  speeches 
afforded  his  young  and  agile  opponent  ample 
material  for  criticism  and  reply.  At  one  of 
Mr.  Lloyd-George's  meetings  in  Flintshire 
the  chairman — a  Welsh  deacon,  with  strong 
convictions,  but  no  sense  of  humour— intro- 
duced Mr.  Lloyd-George  thus: — 

Gentlemen, — I  haff  to  introduce  to  you  to-night 
the  member  for  the  Carnarvon  Boroughs.  He  hass 
come  here  to  reply  to  what  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
said  the  other  night  about  Welsh  Disestablishment. 
.  .  In  my  opinion,  gentlemen,  that  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph  iss  one  off  the  biggest  liars  in  creuhon  ; 
but,  thank  God — yes,  thank  God — we  haff  a  match 
for  him  to-night. 

The  story  is  told  with  great  gusto  by  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  himself,  whose  sense  of  humour  is 
too  keen  to  enable  him  to  suppress  a  good  story 
even  at  his  own  expense. 
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III  —IN  PARLIAMENT. 
His  first  speech  in  the  House  was  a  protest 
against  the  appointment  of  Welsh  County  Court 
Judges  who  could  not  speak  Welsh ;  but  he  fast 
distinguished  himself  in  the  House  by  his  per- 
sistent obstruction  of  the  Clergy  Discipline  Bill  in 
1892.  This  measure,  introduced  by  Lord 
Salisbury's  Government,  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Gladstone;  but  it  was  most  pertinaciously  op- 
posed by  Lloyd-George  and  a  handful  of  Non- 
conformists. Mr.  Gladstone  smashed  and  pul- 
verised his  insubordinate  follower,  but,  apparently 
not  one  penny  the  worse,  he  resumed  his  cam- 
paign. A  contemporary  critic  who  strongly  con- 
demned the  opposition  to  the  Bill  was  compelled 
to  pay  a  reluctant  tribute  of  admiration  to  the 
skill  with  which  it  was  conducted.  Writing  as  far 
back  as  1892,  when  Lloyd-George  had  only  been 
two  years  in  Parliament,  this  observer  wrote  con- 
cerning him  and  his  band  of  brothers :  — 

It  is,  indeed,  quite  doubtful  if  Mr.  Healy  and 
Mr.  Sexton  are  quite  "  in  it "  with  these  new  prac- 
titioners of  the  malignant  art.  Many  of  the  obstruc- 
tionist devices  of  the  Healyites  have  been  clumsy 
and  inartistic,  easily  and  permanently  frustrated. 
But  these  Welsh  doctrinaires  of  licensed  abuse  of 
debate  move  with  so  much  initial  adroitness  that 
when  they  are  upset  on  a  given  point — are  outvoted 
on  one  amendment — they  promptly  fashion  another 
so  like  the  first  as  to  be  only  just  on  the  right  side 
of  "order."  The  celerity  with  which  they  argue 
questions  is  quite  admirable  as  an  example  of  casuis- 
try. New  amendments  rise  out  of  old  and  rejected 
ones  with  a  freedom  that  Mr.  Healy,  with  all  his 
familiarity  with  the  "black  art,"  cannot  even  hope  to 
improve  or  exceed. 

Lloyd-George  had  speedily  mastered  the  rules 
of  the  House,  but  even  then  few  realised  the 
latent  force  of  the  young  Welshman. 

SUSPENDED. 

He  was  re-elected  for  Carnarvon  Boroughs  in 
1892,  his  opponent  being  Sir  John  Puleston. 
\\  hen  the  Liberals  were  in  office  he  had  few 
opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself,  although 
he  was  always  in  evidence  when  the  privileges  f 
Wales  or  the  right's  of  Nonconformists  were  at 
stake.  In  1895  he  was  again  re-elected  for  Car- 
narvon, this  time  being  again  opposed  by  his  old 
squire,  Sir  Henry  Nanny.     The  country,  however, 


did  not  follow  the  example  of  his  constituents, 
and  the  Unionists  came  in  with  a  large  majority. 
They  did  not  wait  long  before  giving  Lloyd- 
George  a  chance.  The  introduction  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Doles  Bill  roused  him  to  vehement 
activity.  He  fought  the  Bill  clause  by  clause, 
and  at  last  he  achieved  his  first  distinguished 
exploit  by  getting  himself  named  from  the  Chair 
and  suspended  for  the  rest  of  the, Session.  This 
was  the  result  of  the  vigorous  resistance  which  he 
offered  tof  the  attempt  to  guillotine  tne  Bill 
through  its  final  stages  undiscussed.  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  protested  against  such  a  misuse  and  abuse 
of  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  his  protest  being 
persisted  in  beyond  the  limits  of  the  patience  of 
the  Speaker,  he  and  another  member  were  sus- 
pended from  the  service  of  the  House.  This 
distinction  endeared  him  still  more  to  his  con- 
stituents, and  first  signalled  him  out  to  the 
Radicals  outside  Wales  as  "  a  lad  of  parts." 

A  BRAVE     PRO-BOER. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1899  that  Lloyd- 
George  became  as  famous  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  as  he  had  long  been  in  Wales..  When 
the  Empire  was  jockeyed  into  the  war  with  the 
Boers,  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Liberal 
party  considered  that,  war  having  broken  out, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  support  the 
Government  which  was  responsible. 

Against  thisdoctrine Lloyd-Georgeprotestedin 
the  House  and  out  of  it.  To  him  the  war  was 
unjust,  unnecessary  and  criminal.  He  was  sure 
of  his  ground.  He  knew  the  facts.  He  had  a 
firm  grip  of  his  principles.  He  voted  against  sup- 
plies demanded  to  carry  on  an  unjust  war.  He 
offered  an  uncompromising  opposition  to  tne  war 
in  all  its  stages,  and  soon  attracted  to  himself  the 
honour  of  being  the  most  intensely  hated  pro- 
Boer  in  Parliament.  Nothing  daunted,  he  carried 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  by  his  ex- 
posure of  the  connection  between  the  Chamberlain 
family  and  Kynoch's  firm  for  the  manufacture  of 
explosives,  he  struck  a  shrewd  blow  at  the  Jingo 
high  priest.  "  The  more  the  Empire  expands, 
the  more  the  Chamberlains  contract,"  was  a 
saying  which  crystallised  into  an  epigram  the 
general  result  of  his  foray  into  the  Birmingham 
contracts. 
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FELLED    BY    A    JINGO    BLUDGEON. 

Notwithstanding  this,  perhaps  partly  on 
account  of  it,  he  was  made  the  victim  of  per- 
sonal attack.  An  infuriated  patriot  meeting  him 
in  the  streets  of  Carnarvon  felled  him  to  the 
ground  by  a  blow  on  the  head.  The  bludgeon 
was  heavy  and  the  pro-Boer  was  knocked  sense- 
less. It  was  a  foul  blow,  but,  like  everything  else 
that  is  done  to  injure  Lloyd-George,  it  redounded 
to  his  advantage.  When  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved on  the  lying  pretence  that  the  war  was 
over,  a  dead  set  was  made  against  Lloyd-George's 
seat  by  the  Jingoes.  Before  the  khaki  cry  Lib- 
erals went  down  all  over  the  land.  The  Tories 
made  sure  that  they  would  win  back  Carnarvon. 
And  so  perhaps  they  would  have  done  but  for 
the  felon  blew  that  stretched  Lloyd-George  flat 
in  the  street  of  his  own  town.  Sympathy  and 
indignation  combined  to  rally  popular  enthusiasm 
in  his  behalf.  Writing  before  the  poll  Mr.  Harold 
Spender  said :  — 

The  devotion  shown  l>y  these  people  to  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  was  pathetic  in  it*  intensity.  At  Bangor 
the  whole  meeting,  crowding  the  chapel  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  rose  to  its  feet  as  he  entered,  and  met 
liim  with  acclamation.  I  often  hear  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  in  tin-  H.iiise  of  Commons,  but  never  do  we 
see  him  there  as  he  is  before  his  own  people,  laugh- 
ing with  them,  and  then,  in  swift  passage  from 
laughter  to  tears,  moving  them  to  pathos  and  pity. 
He  is  among  his  own  family  ;  the  laugh  is  the  laugh 
of  love,  and  their  very  eyes  are  full  of  affection  as 
they  watch  him.  And  so  he  moves  from  Welsh  to 
English,  and  English  back  to  Welsh,  just  as  the 
audience  wish' 

When  the  poll  was  declared,  and  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  was  once  again — for  the  fourth  time — 
declared  victor,  the  scene  of  popular  enthusiasm 
beggared  description.  Mr.  Harold  Spender,  writ- 
ing in  the  Manchester  Guardian  on  October  nth, 
1900,  said  :  — 

Words  fail  me  to  describe  the  scenes  of  delirious 
enthusiasm  which  I  have  just  witnessed  in  this  little 
I >on>ugh  of  Carnarvon.  The  welcome  of  a  people  to 
their  triumphant  champion,  the  expression  of  a  great 
relief,  the  reaction  from  a  great  fear.  Great  joy 
sometimes  kills,  and  the  delirium  of  the  people  be- 
came a  positive  peril  to  their  hero,  who  was  almost 
sacrificed  to  the  frenzied  worship  of  his  followers. 
Never  do  I  remember  such  a  scene  of  ecstasy. 
"  Lloyd-George  for  ever  !*'     "  Lloyd-George  for  ever !" 


"  Lloyd-George  for  ever  1" — that  was  the  cry  of  these 
multitudes. 

It  was  close  upon  midnight  when  the  suspense 
ended,  and  the  Mayor  stepped  out  on  the  balcony  of 
the  Town  Hall.  "Lloyd-George,"  he  cried,  but  he 
could  say  no  more.  One  mighty  shout  rose  from  the 
multitude  beneath.  No  future  word  could  be  heard. 
Then  came  delirium.  The  love  of  those  people  was 
almost  terrible  ;  it  was  certainly  dangerous.  They 
closed  upon  their  hero,  they  wrung  his  hand  till  it 
almost  came  off,  they  patted  his  back  until  it  almost 
broke,  they  drowned  his  protests  in  their  shouts. 
And  so  they  brought  him  to  the  door  of  the  club,  a 
helpless  hero,  a  conqueror  almost  slain  by  his  own 
conquest.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  spoke  a  few  of  those 
brief,  pregnant  sentences  which  he  knows  well  how 
to  coin.  "  While  England  and  Scotland  are  drunk 
with  blood,  the  brain  of  Wales  remains  clear,  and 
she  advances  with  steady  step  on  the  road  of  progress 
and  liberty."  A  mighty  shout  rose  up,  such  as  rose 
when,  in  1895,  he  cried  from  the  same  window  that 
the  wave  of  reaction  had  broken  on  the  rocks  of 
Snowdon.  Then  occurred  the  noblest  scene  of  all. 
We  mounted  into  a  brake,  where  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
could  be  seen  of  all,  and  advanced  slowly  down  the 
main  street,  the  crowd  with  one  consent  formed  up 
behind  in  march  ing  column,  and  as  they  marched 
they  sang.  Ah!  how  these  Welshmen  Bang  t ho  old 
election  song  of  the  Carnarvon  he. roughs  :  — 

"  Hurrah  !  hurrah  !     We're  ready  for  the  fray. 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !     We'll  drive  Sir  John  away. 
The  grand  young  man  will  triumph  ;  Lloyd-George 

will  win  the  day. 
Fight  for  the  freedom  of  Cambria." 

Looking  back  on  that  great  multitude  you  saw  its 
tread  become  perfectly  rhythmic  ;  its  confusion  be- 
come order ;  delirium  pass  under  the  magic  of  a 
song  ;  the  mob  became  an  army.  It.  was  like  the 
welcome  of  a  king  returning  from  his  wars.  Surely, 
few  men  have  ever  tasted  such  an  hour.  The  pro- 
cession reached  the  end  of  iUs  journey.  Then  Mr. 
George  called  for  silence  and  asked  them  to  sing  once 
more  "Land  of  Our  Fathers."  In  a  moment  there 
was  utter  stillness,  and  then  they  sang  that  great  and 
solemn  anthem.  The  darkness  above  us  lent  the 
scene  a  ghostly  majesty  ;  the  earnest,  melancholy 
harmonies  breathed  an  undying  hope ;  the  sea  of 
invincible  faces  gave  a  sense  of  vast,  indefinable 
strength.  The  great  hymn  ended,  and  then  in  per- 
fect quiet  the  great  multitude  dispersed.  And  so  was 
a  victory  for  courage  and  principle  which  in  this 
election  will  hold  a  historic  place  second  to  no  other. 

HIS    PARLIAMENTARY    POSITION. 

As  might  have  been  expected  after  such  an 
endorsement,  Lloyd-George  in  no  way  abated  the 
strenuousness  of  his  opposition  to  the  war.  He 
became  a  parliamentary  force  of  the  first  magni- 
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tude.  At  the  close  of  the  Session  of  1901,  a 
■writer  signing  himself  "  M."  contributed  to  the 
Daily  Mail  a  very  brilliant,  although  not  very  sym- 
pathetic, sketch  of  Lloyd-George  as  a  twentieth 
century  man. 

AS    SEEN    FROM    THE     GALLERY. 

Considering  the  quarter  in  which  it  appeared, 
the  following  extract  from  that  article  is  worth 
reprinting  to-day : — 

In  the  late  Session  Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  flashed 
from  the  outer  obscurity  of  local  importance  into  the 
very  zenith  of  the  political  heavens  with  the  sud- 
denness of  an  unlooked-for  comet.  And  in  reckoning 
the  future  of  a  public  man  the  aptitude  for  attract- 
ing attention  must  outweigh  most  other  qualities.  It 
is  just  this  gift  of  attracting  attention  that  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  has  shown  he  possesses  so  pre-eminently. 
There  is  a  something  that  emanates 
from  him  that  is  as  effective  in  catch- 
ing the  eye  of  the  public  as  a  red 
rag  is  in  drawing  the  attention  of  a 
bull. 

There  were  many  Radical  stalwarts 
before  the  days  of  Mr,  Lloyd-George, 
at  the  beginning  of  last  Session, 
better  known  far  to  the  man  in  the 
street  than  he.  Then  he  arose,  and 
in  an  instant  all  these  prominent  per- 
sons are  referred  to  as  Lloyd-George- 
ites  ;  they  become  a  mere  mob  of 
mediocrity.  He  is  the  actor — the 
rest  are  mere  chorus  ;  they  have 
dwindled  into  insignificance  in  the 
presence  of  the  man  who  can  make 
himself  prominent.  And  why  1 
Simply  because  he  has  the  gift  of 
making  himself  prominent. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  the  outer  man  to  reveal  this 
special  power.  A  short,  somewhat 
commonplace-looking  individual,  he 
would  by  most  be  described  as  of  in- 
significant appearance.  With  his 
fresh -coloured  complexion,  his  slight- 
ly unruly  dark  brown  hair  combed  up 
from  the  forehead,  his  small  dark 
moustache,  his  sharp  features,  and 
his  quick  eyes,  he  suggests  nothing 
more  important  than  a  very  ordinary 
member  of  the  middle-classes  ;  he 
might,  with  his  straight  unremark- 
able frock-coat  and  dark  uncreased 
trousers,  be  doing  well  in  a  small 
way  of  business,  or  else  be  taken  for 
a  valuable  assistant  in  a  large  con- 
cern.      Certainly    there    is    nothing 


about  his  exterior  that  would  have  led  one  to 
prophesy  that  he  would  so  soon  make  his  mark  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation.  His  manner,  too — the 
jaunty  self-assurance,  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  his 
appearance — is  not  one  that  in  itself  would  assure 
him  success  in  all  circles. 

Yet  even  in  private  intercourse  one's  first  impres- 
sion of  the  man  immediately  gives  way  to  a  feeling 
that  there  is  a  something  about  him  out  of  the 
common.  He  speaks  with  a  decision  and  a  certainty 
that;  carry  conviction.  You  feel  as  you  talk  to  him 
that  he  has  something  to  say  worth  listening  to — 
that  he  is  not,  after  all,  of  the  common  ruck. 

He  makes  no  pretence  at  fine  polish,  but  there 
is  that  about  him  which,  despite  his  appearance 
and  his  manner,  impresses  you  with  a  sense  of 
authority  and  almost  of  dignity.  He  has  a  self- 
assertiveness,  a  self-assurance  that  make  him  stand 
out  in  any  company.  He  could  never  be  overlooked. 
You  always  know  he  is  there. 


[E.  //.  mils. 

Lloyd-George,  with  his  Wife  and  Daughters. 
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This  faculty  of  impressing  himself  on  the  crowd 
will  carry  Mr.  Lloyd-George  far,  just  as  it  has  car- 
ried Mr.  Chamberlain  far.  There  is,  indeed,  a  very 
remarkable  similarity  between  the  Lloyd-George  of 
to-day  and  the  "Joe"  Chamberlain  of  twenty  years 
ago. 

The  man  of  now,  like  the  man  of  then,  has  an 
indomitable,  unquestioning  self-confidence,  an  irre- 
sistible pushfulness.  Sprung  from  no  exalted  parent- 
age, he  has  forged  his  way  to  prosperity  by  the 
same  dogged  tenacity,  the  same  relentless  business 
ability  as  made  Nettlefolds  one  of  the  best-known 
names  in  the  commercial  world. 

Like  his  prototype  of  two  decades  ago,  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  began  his  Parliamentary  career  careless  of 
personal  appearance,  and  with  side-whiskers.  With 
the  advent  of  fame — or  notoriety — the  side-whiskers 
vanished,  the  hair  was  cut  and  groomed,  and  a 
band-box  smartness  replaced  the  careless  ntgligt. 

Look  at  him  in  debate,  leaning  forward,  eager, 
keen,  alert,  hand  to  ear,  ready  to  spring  on  his  prey 
and  rend  him  to  pieces — the  reflection  of  what  his 
great  adversary  once  was.  His  very  manner  of  rising 
is  reminiscent — the  sudden  leap  to  his  feet,  the 
momentary  pause  to  shake  out  his  coat-tails  and 
stretch  his  shirt-cuffs  ;  it  was  done  just  so  almost 
in  that  very  place  years  ago. 

The  moment  he  opens  his  mouth  to  speak  the 
similarity  is  so  striking  as  to  make  the  listener  start 
involuntarily.  Listen !  The  same  clear,  low-pitched, 
srod  voice  ;  the  same  keen,  incisive  phrases  ;  the 
same  mordant  bitterness  ;  the  same  caustic  sneer  ; 
the  same  sardonic  humour  ;  the  same  personal  en- 
mity. It  is  the  very  reincarnation  of  the  present 
Ooknrial  Secretary  in  his  younger  days — a  spectre  of 
his  dead  self  arisen  to  haunt  him. 

Will  he  a  score  of  years  hence  be  the  tower  of 
strength  of  the  Imperial  or  the  Parochial  party? 
None  can  now  say,  but  that  he  will  by  then  be 
of  the  foremost  men  in  the  nation's  Parliament 
is  beyond  rims* ion.  His  faults  are  the  faults  of  in- 
experience, of  strength  untried  and  untrained  ;  but 
_:h.  force  of  character,  individuality  are  there 
without  a  doubt. 

His  views  may  not  now  be  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  but  here  time  is  on  his  side. 
He  is  of  the  type  that  moulds  public  opinion  to  his 


MY    FIRST    IMPRESSION. 

I  first  heard  Lloyd-George  speak  from  the  plat- 
form of  the  Queen's  Hall  at  the  meeting  held 
to  re<  ler,  which  was  attacked  by  the 

mob,  with  the  result 'that  no  public  hall  could  be 
obtained  for  a  peace  meeting  in  London.  He 
excited  immense  enthusiasm,  but  the  impression 


he  left  on  me  was  that  he  was  too  slight  in 
physique  to  be  able  to  play  a  great  role  in  an 
arena  where  stamina  counts  for  so  much.  He 
had,  however,  evidently  immense  nervous  energy, 
first-class  pluck,  and  the  knack  of  saying  biting 
things  in  the  most  effective  fashion. 

HIS    VISIT    TO    BIRMINGHAM. 

Since  then  he  has  put  on  a  little  more  flesh, 
and  is,  from  a  fighting  point  of  view,  much  more 
fit  than  he  was  then.  Even  in  those  days  he 
showed  no  lack  of  staying  power.  His  fame  as 
a  pro-Boer  culminated  in  the  riot  organised  by  the 
Chamberlain  press,  when  he  visited  Birmingham 
just  before  Christmas,  in  iqoi.  He  had  pre- 
viously been  mobbed  at  Glasgow,  where  his  car- 
riage had  been  assailed  by  Jingo  ruffians,  who 
maltreated  everyone  inside  excepting  himself. 
He  knew  that  Mr.  Chamberlains  myrmidons  had 
been  carefully  organising  for  his  murder.  The 
Jingoes  of  the  Midland  capital,  led  on  by  their 
newspapers,  had  fully  determined  that  Lloyd- 
George  should  never  leave  Birmingham  alive. 
He  took  his  precautions.  He  went  down  by  an 
earlier  train,  got  out  at  a  wayside  station,  and 
was  safe  in  the  Town  Hall  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  the  meeting  opened.  The  Chamberlain- 
ites  were  present  in  force,  and  by  persistent 
clamour  prevented  one  word  being  heard.  ( Hit- 
side  the  mob  assailed  the  police,  smashed  the 
windows,  and  tried  to  sack  the  building.  Lloyd- 
George  dictated  his  speech  to  two  reporters  in 
an  ante-room.  For  hours  the  storm  of  violence 
raged.  The  police  frankly  admitted  their  in- 
ability to  save  his  life  if  he  ventured  outside  the 
building.  At  last  the  chief  constable  had  the 
happy  thought  of  disguising  the  doughty  pro- 
Boer  in  a  policeman's  uniform.  By  this  means 
he  was  smuggled  through  the  crowd,  and  reached 
home  safely. 

"  I  escaped,*'  he  said  afterwards,  "  without  a 
scratch,  and  so  did  my  friends.  But  the  Birming- 
ham people  smashed  their  own  Town  Hall,  they 
killed  one  of  their  own  men,  they  brutally  as- 
saulted their  own  police,  and,  after  all,  they 
allowed  the  objects  of  their  violence  to  es< 
That,  in  brief,  was  what  happened." 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  late  Mr.  Caine, 
in    his    genial,    ruffianly    fashion,    accosted    Mr. 
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Chamberlain  in  the  lobby.  "  What's  the  matter 
with  Birmingham  ?"  he  said.  "  Everyone  ex- 
pected you  would  kill  Lloyd-George.  Why  did 
you  let  him  escape  ?"  To  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
replied,  "  What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's 
business." 

HIS    TRIUMPH    AT    BRISTOL. 

From  Birmingham  Lloyd-George  went  to  Bris- 
tol. The  mistake  at  Birmingham  had  been  that 
the  Irish  had  been  left  out  of  the  Reception 
Committee.  Mr.  George  refused  to  go  to  Bristol 
unless  the  Irish  National  League  was  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  demonstration.  The  result  jus- 
tified his  prevision.  The  place  of  meeting  was 
barricaded.  The  police  were  there  in  force.  But 
the  real  force  that  cowed  the  cowardly  Jingo  mob 
was  Lloyd-George's  bodyguard  of  stalwart  Irish- 
men who  marched  with  him  to  and  from  the  hall, 
hungering  and  thirsting  for  someone  to  tread  on 
the  tail  of  their  coat.  They  were  disappointed. 
The  coward  crowd  confronted  with  the  Irishmen, 
cursed  and  howled,  but  did  not  dare  to  strike  a 
blow.  The  triumph  of  the  cause  of  Free  Speech 
won  from  the  veteran  Reformer,  George  Jacob 
Holyoake,  a  flattering  but  well-deserved  tribute 
for  Lloyd-George.  Mr.  Holyoake  wrote  (Man- 
chester Guardian,  Jan.   14th,  1902):  — 

The  victory  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  at  Bristol  ought 
to  be  counted,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  unusual  vic- 
tories of  the  age.  Nothing  accomplished  in  South 
Africa  has  been  more  brilliant  than  his  achievement. 
No  victory  over  the  Boers  has  been  attended  with 
more  danger  than  Mr.  Lloyd-George  encountered, 
and  no  general  has  been  in  more  peril  than  he.  His 
safety  depended  on  the  timely  and  judicious  con- 
struction of  stout,  Todleben  fortifications.  But  for 
them  he  would  not  be  living  now.  That  he  over- 
came the  allied  forces  of  our  Home  Boers — the 
Imperialist  battalions  of  intolerance  and  brutality — 
was  a  military  feat  of  no  mean  order,  and  the  Vic- 
torian Cross,  or  other  insignia  of  honour,  for  skill, 
intrepidity,  and  distinguished,  success  in  the  field, 
ought  to  be  awarded  to  him,  with  official  recom- 
mendation for  promotion. 

HIS    SYMPATHY    WITH    THE    SOLDI!  RS. 

Although  Lloyd-George  criticised  unsparingly 
the  methods  which  were  employed  by  the  Bri- 
tish Army  in  South  Africa,  he  was  ever  quick  to 
resent  the  attacks  made  upon  our  troops.  He 
said  to  an  interviewer  at  the  beginning  of  1902  :  — 


I  want  you  to  understand  that  we,  whom  you 
call  pro-Boers,  here  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
blackguardly  liars  who  have  spread  false  reports  on 
the  Continent  about  our  troops.  For  myself,  I  have 
had  no  communication  whatever  with  any  foreign 
advocate  of  the  Boer  cause.  I  challenge  all  the 
world  to  find  in  any  of  my  speeches  a  single  word 
accusing  our  troops  of  brutality.  I  have  neither 
part  nor  lot  with  Continental  pro-Boers,  either  Press 
or  public.     They  have  lied  shamelessly. 

Much  of  the  vehemence  with  which  he  de- 
nounced the  official  plan  of  devastation  and  of 
farm-burmng  was  nurtured  by  his  whole-souled 
sympathy  with  Tommy  Atkins,  who  was  made 
the  unwilling  and  helpless  tool  of  his  superiors  in 
carrying  out  their  policy. 


HIS    TRIBUTE    TO    ROMAN    CATHOLICISM. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  worth  noting  the 
curious  streaks  of  Conservatism,  both  political 
and  religious,  which  are  to  be  found  in  this 
Radical  Nonconformist.  He  is  a  Baptist,  and  he 
was  reared  in  the  straitest  sect  of  Protestantism. 
He  represents,  like  Edward  Miall,  the  Dissidence 
of  Dissent  and  the  Protestantism  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
which  outrages  Protestant  sentiment  it  is  the  con- 
ducting of  public  worship  in  language  not  under- 
standed  of  the  common  people.  But  just  listen 
to  what  Lloyd-George  told  the  Calvinistic  Me- 
thodists when  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  one 
of  their  chapels,  August  31st,  1903:  — 

Sometimes  they  criticised  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  very  severely,  but  there  was  no  Church  that 
had  made  a  surer  and  deeper  search  into  human 
nature.  That  Church,  the  greatest  religious  organisa- 
tion in  the  whole  world,  conducted  its  worship  in  a 
common  tongue.  The  Roman  Catholics  conducted 
their  worship  in  the  language  of  worship.  Their 
Church  utilised  every  means  for  taking  people  away 
from  every-day  interests,  and  sought  to  induce  them 
to  forget  what  was  outside.  The  language  of  com- 
merce and  of  every-day  occupations  was  thus  left 
outside,  and  the  people  were  taught  the  language  of 
worship.  This  showed  a  shrewd,  deep  insight  into 
the  human  mind.  The  Welsh  preserved  their  lan- 
guage for  the  hearth  and  for  worship.  English 
would  become  the  language  of  commerce,  the  lan- 
guage of  professions,  the  language  of  the  street,  even 
for  Welshmen,  ho  was  afraid,  but  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage, when  it  died,  would  die  at  the  steps  of  the 
altar. 
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HIS    EULOGY    OF    LORD    SALISBURY. 

Not  less  characteristic  was  Lloyd-George's  tri- 
bute to  Lord  Salisbury.  Imagine  a  French 
Radical  of  the  Radicals  going  out  of  his  way  to 
pronounce  such  a  eulogium  as  this  upon  the  most 
conspicuous  Conservative  statesman  of  his  day  :  — 

The  deceased  statesman  was  a  counsellor  whose 
honour  was  above  reproach.  Britain  had  been 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  such 
men  for  her  governors,  and  nothing  gave  greater  con- 
fidence for  the  future  of  her  people.  Lord  Salisbury 
had  won  the  reputation  of  a  great  statesman  in  an 
age  of  great  statesmen,  a  generation  that  knew 
Gladstone,  Bismarck,  Disraeli,  and  Gambetta.  He 
had  rendered  the  greatest  service  a  ruler  could  give 
in  his  race,  for  it  might  be  said  of  him  that  on 
more  than  one  occasion  he  alone  had  preserved  the 
peace  of  the  world.  When  the  last  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  were  drenched  in  British  blood  it 
was  not  Lord  Salisbury  who  was  mainly  responsible 
for  that  tragedy.  He  had  now  passed  away,  and  with 
him  seem  to  have  vanished  the  potency  of  the  great 
political  combinai  inn  which  placed  him  in  power, 
and  the  dominance  of  which  in  the  counsels  of  the 
nation  his  great  sagacity  and  stately  character  so 
long  maintain  >1 

A    LEADER    IN    THE    HOUSE. 

We  come  now  to  the  latest  stages  of  Lloyd- 
George's  public  career,  that  in  which  he  won 
from  the  Unionist  Attorney-General  the  admis- 
i  that  he  was  the  ablest  critic  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act.  When  the  Bishops'  Bill  was  carried  on 
its  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  237,  it  fell  to 
Lloyd- George's  lot  to  state  the  Nonconformist 
Of  his  speech,  Mr.  Massingham,  the  ablest 
chronicler  of  our  Parliamentary  debates,  wrote  in 
the  Daily  News,  May  9th,  1902  :  — 

Until  .Mr.  Lloyd-George  spoke  to-nighi  (May  8th) 
nfi.nuiiy.   its  intellectual  attitude  to  education. 
its  historical  associations  with  the  settlement  of  1870, 
DOW  being  torn  up,  and  its  contribution  to  the  reli 
gions  problem,  have  gone  without  a  recorder  and   a 
champion.     Mr.  Lloyd-George  took  the  vacant,  place 
to-night.    His  speech  was  not  only  the  most  power 
ful  he  has  ever  delivered,  but  it  had  the  high  into 
of    being    a    complete    and     sincere     self-revelation. 
Here  was  the  Nonconformist  attitude  in  its  strength 
and    its    weakness.      Here   was    an    authentic    voice, 


worthy  in  its  way  of  the  traditions  associated  with 
the  great  names  of  Bright  and  Spurgeon.  A  com- 
parison with  Bright's  method  and  style — of  course, 
with  real  differences — often  rose  to  my  mind  as  I 
listened  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George — for  here  was  Bright's 
simplicity  of  thought,  directness  of  expression,  and 
vivid,  instinctive  fighting  quality.  The  fighting  part 
of  the  speech  was,  indeed,  splendid.  It  was  full 
of  quick-flashing  retorts,  rapid  cut  and  thrust  deal- 
ings with  the  leading  figures  in  the  Church  party. 
The  speech  greatly  irritated  and  excited  this  section. 
Member  after  member  rose  to  contradict  or  qualify 
it.  In  each  case  the  rejoinder  was  perfect,  and  the 
inter ruptor  crushed. 

HIS    ATTACK    ON    MR.    CHAMBKRLAIN, 

That  speech  probably  marked  the  high-water 
mark  of  Lloyd-George's  Parliamentary  achieve- 
ments as  Nonconformist.  He  broke  his  own  high 
record  by  the  scathing  attack  which  he  made 
upon  Mr.  Chamberalin,  May  22nd,  1903,  for  his 
betrayal  of  the  cause  of  the  British  poor.  Lloyd 
George  is  almost  the  only  Liberal  member  who 
has  never  shown  the  slightest  fear  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  always 
shown  a  significant  dread  of  his  indomitable 
assailant  from  Wales.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a 
very  formidable  opponent  to  run  away  from.  He 
is  not  by  any  means  a  first-class  fighting  man 
when  he  is  resolutely  opposed.  Again,  to  quote 
Mr.  Massingham,  who  witnessed  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
discomfiture  on  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Bill :  — 

Mr.  Chamberlain  will  not  soon  forget  the  dressing- 
down  which  Mr.  Lloyd-George  administered  to  him 
this  afternoon.  And  I  do  not  think  he  will  forget 
the  unfeigned  delight  with  which  the  majority  of  the 
House  witnessed  his  punishment.  So  far  as  it >  best 
men  are  concerned,  the  judgment  is  thai  it  was 
thoroughly  well  deserved.  To-day  he  got  his  fall 
1  ii-  of  the  heaviest  of  his  career.  He  got  it  from 
the  one  member  of  the  Opposition  who  has  never 
been  afraid  of  him,  and  who  told  him  the  truth  in 
wordl  that  burned  through  the  tolerably  thick  cover 
ing  of  his  self  approval  and  pierced  him  to  the  quick. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  he  took  his  beating  very 
badly.  His  passion  was  great  under  the  lash  of  Mr. 
Lloyd-George's  unsparing  tongue;  but  when  b<-  rose, 
his  whole  manner  and  attitude  expressive  of  the 
eager  desire  to  regain  his  ascendency  over  the  House, 
he  failed  utterly. 
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VACCINATING      THE      EARTH. 

Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor,  in  the  Century,  de- 
scribes what  may  safely  be  called  the  most  re- 
markable discovery  in  scientific  agriculture  ever 
made.  If — and  according  to  Mr.  Grosvenor 
there  is  no  "  if  "  at  all  about  the  matter — this 
discovery  does  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  the 
benefit  to  farmers  the  world  over  will  be  enor- 
mous. This  will  be  especially  the  case  where 
poor  soil  has  been  the  curse  of  the  farmer's  life. 
Many  areas  in  England,  Europe,  America  and 
even  in  Australia  which  at  one  time  were  fertile 
are  now  practically  worked  out,  and  have  been 
abandoned  as  unproductive.  This  epoch-making 
discovery  will  bring  them  again  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  reason  why  soil  becomes  poor  and 
exhausted  is  because  the  nitrogen  is  taken  from 
it  so  much  faster  than  it  can  be  put  back.  A 
good  farmer,  so  far  as  possible,  balances  the 
drain  on  his  soil  by  using  plentiful  quantities  of 
manure  and  fertiliser  and  alternating  his  grain 
crops  with  peas,  alfalfa  or  any  other  leguminous 
(pod-bearing)  plants,  thus  putting  back  much  of 
the  nitrogen  which  his  crops  remove.  Great 
sums  are  expended  annually  on  nitrate  and 
manures,  although  we  have  all  about  us  exhaust- 
less  stores  of  fertiliser  in  the  air  we  breathe.  If 
this  sea  of  nitrogen  which  forms  seven-tenths 
of  the  atmosphere — could  be  tapped,  the  whole 
earth  could  be  fertilised  and  kept  rich,  but 
hitherto  there  has  been  no  means  of  capturing  it. 
This  is  where  the  new  discovery  comes  in.  A 
tiny  germ  has  been  captured,  which,  although  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye,  can  take  from  the 
boundless  store  of  nitrogen  which  we  have  so 
long  coveted  and  put  it  into  the  earth. 

NITROGEN-FIXING    BACTERIA. 

"  For  centuries  farmers  have  known  that  after 
a  crop  of  leguminous  plants,  such  as  clover, 
alfalfa,  beans,  etc.,  a  heavier  yield  of  wheat  can 
be  obtained.  But  the  reason  certain  plants  en- 
rich the  ground  while  others  exhaust  it  remained 
a  mystery  until  an  inquring  German  discovered 
some  years  ago  that  peas,  beans,  etc.,  obtained 
their  nitrogen  food,  not  from  the  nitrates  in  the 
soil,  but  from  the  free  supply  in  the  air.  He 
also  discovered  that  these  plants  absorbed  much 
more  nitrogen  than  they  could  use  and  left  the 
surplus   in   the   soil.     That   is    to   say,    thev   put 


back  what  the  grain  crops  remove.  If  one  digs 
up  a  healthy  bean  or  clover  plant  and  examines 
the  roots,  he  will  see  a  number  of  rounded 
bulbs,  called  nodules  or  tubercles,  on  the  roots. 
At  first  sight  he  might  imagine  that  the  plant 
had  a  lot  of  sores  over  it,  that  it  was  diseased, 
or  had  been  bitten  by  worms  or  insects.  All 
legumes  have  these  nodules  or  tubercles,  varying 
in  size  from  a  pinhead  to  clusters  as  large  as  a 
good-sized  potato.  Scientists  noticed  that  plants 
with  gooo-sized  nodules  flourished,  while  plants- 
without  nodules,  or  with  very  small  ones, 
looked  starved  and  withered,  and  they  concluded 
that  the  nodules  must  have  something  to  do 
with  the  vigour  of  the  plants.  On  dissecting  a 
bulb  and  examining  it  under  a  microscope,  it  was 
found  to  be  packed  with  bacteria.  Further  ex- 
amination showed  that  it,  and  all  nodules,  con- 
sisted of  millions  of  bacteria,  and  that  these 
bacteria  were  incessantly  absorbing  free  nitrogen 
from   the  air  and  converting  it  into  forms  suit- 


Nodule  of  the  Velvet  Bean,  two  thirds  natural  size- 
Produced  by  inoculating  the  seed. 
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CAverage  Vetch  Plants,  inoculated  and  uninooulated,  from 
the  field   shown   at  foot   of   page  441. 

able  for  the  plant's  digestion.  For  want  of  a 
better  term,  we  will  call  the  germs  nitrogen- 
fixing  bacteria. 

"  Careful  examination  of  the  earth  showed  that 
all  soils  where  legumes  grow  contain  these 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  in  greater  or  less  quan- 
tities ;  that  these  organisms  settle  on  the  plants 
and  form  the  colonies  of  tubercles  on  the  roots. 
If  the  soil  contains  none  of  these  organisms  to 
settle  on  the  roots,  the  legumes  will  not  grow  at 
all.  Each  tubercle  acts  as  a  feeder  to  the  plant. 
The  more  numerous  and  larger  the  tubercles  the 
more  prosper*  , is  is  the  plant.  One  might  thus 
define  a  tubercle  as  a  little  factory  where  mil- 
lions of  tireless,  infinitesimal  workers  are  separat- 
ing the  nitrogen  in  the  air  and  converting  it  into 
plant-food. 

"  A  celebrated  German,  Professor  Nobble,  of 
Tharandt,  realised  that  if  he  could  put  into  bar- 
ren ground  some  of  these  organisms,or  if  he  could 


artificially  present  the  seeds  with  power  to  de- 
velop tubercles  of  themselves,  he  could  make 
legumes  grow  in  the  most  hopeless  soil." 

NITRAGIN    A    FAILURE. 

Professor  Nobble  succeeded,  after  much 
labour,  in  isolating  the  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria 
and  in  breeding  and  colonising  the  germs.  He 
then  put  them  on  the  market  as  nitra^in,  but 
although  a  few  persons  obtained  wonderful  re- 
sults, the  vast  majority  of  cases  were  a  complete 
failure,  and  the  bacteria  were  withdrawn,  as  they 
lacked  permanence. 

A    PATRIOTIC    GENTLEMAN. 

Dr.  George  T.  Moore,  of  the  U.S.  Agricultural 
Department,  now  came  to  the  rescue.  He 
treated  the  bacteria  in  a  different  manner  to 
Professor  Nobble.  Where  the  latter  pampered 
them  and  fed  them  on  nitrogen  food,  the  former 
gave  them  just  enough  to  make  them  want  more, 
the  result  being  that  he  gave  to  the  discovery 
just  that  practical  value  it  had  lacked. 
•'Naturally  Dr.  Moore  patented  his  discovery, 
but  then  he  did  a  very  unusual  thing — he  deeded 
the  patent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
trust  for  the  American  people.  To  be  sure,  his 
discovery  had  been  made  in  the  Government  la- 
boratories, but  the  Government,  neither  morally 
nor  legally,  could  claim  any  share  in  the  dis- 
covery. It  was  indisputably  his.  Dr.  Moore 
gave  the  patent  to  the  people  in  order  that  all 
might  have  the  free  use  of  it.  Doubtless  he 
could  have  made  a  generous  fortune  if  he  had 
formed  a  company  and  exploited  the  patent,  as 
the  German  company  made  a  good  profit  from 
their  unreliable  Nitragin,  which  they  sold  at  4s. 
a  bottle.  A  simple  method  of  distributing  the 
germs  that  bring  fertility  having  thus  been  found, 
the  announcement  was  made  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  prepared  to  send  appli- 
cants, free  of  charge,  enough  inoculating  material 
for  several  acres." 

HOW"  TO  USE  THE  VACCINE. 

Mr.  Grosvenor  gives  full  particulars  as  to  how 
the  inoculating  material  is  to  be  used.  The 
seeds  themselves  may  be  moistened  with  the  solu- 
tion, made  from  the  two  small  packets  sent  out, 
and  a  gallon  of  water ;  or  a  half-waggon  load  of 
earth,  may  be  inoculated  and  spread  thinly  and 
evenly  over  the  field,  exactly  as  if  spreading 
fertiliser. 

"  Enough  germs  are  sent  in  each  little  package 
to  inoculate  seeds  for  from  one  to  four  acres. 
The  package  can  be  carried  in  your  pocket,  and 
yet  does  more  work  than  several  cartloads  of 
fertiliser.     It  costs  the  Government  less  than  four 
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cents  a  cake,  or  less  than  a  cent  an  acre,  and 
saves  the  farmer  thirty  or  forty  dollars,  which  he 
would  have  to  spend  for  an  equal  amount  of  fer- 
tiliser. Different  cultures  are  sent  for  different 
crops." 

Many  instances  are  given  of  the  marvellous 
results  of  this  "  vaccination  of  the  land."  The 
illustrations,  reproduced  by  courtesvof  the  Cen- 
tury Co.,  will,  however,  serve  to  show  what  has 
been  done. 

"Two  patches  of  hairy  vetch,  grown  side  by  side 
under  precisely  the  same  conditions,  yielded 
crops  as  follows: — Uninoculated  patch,  5811b.; 
inoculated  patch,  45011b.;  an  increase  of  more 
than  eight  times.  Crimson  clover  under  similar 
conditions  yielded: — Uninoculated,  3721b.;  in- 
oculated, 62921b.;  an  increase  of  nearly  20  times." 

Any  intelligent  farmer  can  apply  the  culture, 
a  trained  scientist  is  unnecessary.  Cotton  planted 
after  an  inoculated  crop  of  red  clover  gave  an 
increased  yield  of  40  per  cent.  Potatoes,  after 
an  inoculated  crop,  yielded  an  increase  of  50  per 
cent.  The  wheat  crop  increased  by  46  per  cent., 
the  oats  300  per  cent.,  and  the  rye  400  per  cent. 

The  germ  can  be  used  in  any  climate,  although 
where  the  soil  is  already  rich  in  nitrates,  natur- 
ally, the  crop  is  not  appreciably  increased  by  this 
use  of  the  bacteria.  Only  leguminous  plants- 
beans,  clover,  alfalfa,  peas,  lupin,  etc.,  are 
directly  benefited.  Not  only  does  this  wonderful 
discovery  hold  forth  rosy  prospects  by  rendering 


An  Experiment  made  by  a  Maryland  farmer.  On  left. 
Alfalfa  from  rich  soil  witn  untreated  seed;  on  the 
right,  from  sandy  upland  with   inoculated  seed 

poor  soil  productive,  it  will  also  increase  the 
yield  of  ordinary  crops  enormously.  The  results 
of  the  discovery  promise  to  be  far  reaching  and 
epoch-making.  No  farmer  should  miss  Mr. 
Grosvenor's'  article  in  the  Century  for  October. 


An  Experiment  with  Vetch  on  Barren  Ground.  At  the  left  the 
soil  was  not  treated;  on  the  right  it  was  inoculated  with 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria. 
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CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 


'  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us."— Burns. 


The  lull  in  English  politics  has  left  the  caricatur- 
ists at  home  with  next  to  nothing  to  do.  Mr.  Gould 
is  apparently  prolonging  his  holiday.  Punch  and 
Judy  are  hard  put  to  it  for  subjects,  although  one 
of  Punch's  cartoons,  reproduced  elsewhere,  is  a  very 
■clever  allusion  to  the  reappearance  of  Home  Rule 
in  the  political  arena.  The  war  continues  to  pre- 
occupy the  attention  of  the  cartoonist — especially  in 
Germany,  where  they  have  by  no  means  exhausted 
their  bitterness  against  Russia  and  the  Russians. 

The  large,  double-page  cartoon  from  II  Papagallo 
is  a  welcome  change  from  the  usual  monotony  of 
that  paper's  caricatures.  The  scene  represented  is 
the  interior  of  a  great  hospital.  In  bed,  nigh  unto 
death,  are  three  sick  men,  each  with  his  attendant. 
Russia,  with  the  Holy  Synod  at  his  elbow,  is  labelled 
as  suffering  from  Japonite  and  internal  cancer. 
JJ  either  malady  is  likely  to  be  relieved  by  the  bottle 
of  Japanese  purgative  which  stands  at  the  patient's 
elbow.  Turkey,  the  sick  man  par  excellence,  is 
<lying  of  Macedonian  fever,  a  variety  of  the  Balkan 
typhoid.  His  medicine  is  Dardanelles  syrup,  and 
his  mourner,  Islam.  Austria,  bemoaned  by  the 
Hapsburg  dynasty,  suffering  from  dropsy  and  the 
Irredentist  flux,  seems  to  be  in  a  very  bad  way. 
John    Bull,    (Jciiiianv    and    Bulgaria  (!)  are  in  deep 


medical  consultation,  while  at  the  door  stand  the 
bearers  with  coffins  ready  for  the  dying  patients. 
Poland  has  Russia's  coffin  labelled  "  To  Hell "  ; 
Macedonia  has  the  Turk's  addressed  "  To  Ma- 
homet "  ;  while  Italy  stands  waiting  with  a  shell 
addressed  '*  To  Paradise  " — quite  an  unexpected  com- 
pliment on  PapagaUo's  pari    to   Austria. 

The  decorations  and  appointments  heaped  upon  the 

boy  baby  of  the  Empress  of  RtTssia.  have  suggested  re 

than  one  cartoon  to  the  German  satirist. 

(Ik's  cartoon  represents  the  new  Chief  of  the 
Regiment,  in  the  arms  of  his  nurse,  riding  in  front 
of  his  troops,  while  attendants  ride  in  the  rear  with 
feeding  bottles.  In  a  much  more  tragic  vein,  the 
artist  of  Simplicissimus  draws  the  poor  little  Tsar- 
child  naked,  save  for  the  Imperial  crown  and  a 
wreath  of  laurels — round  his  middle — standing  upon 
a    gory    heap    of    slaughtered    soldiers. 

The  bitterness  of  the  German  Press  towards  the 
pro-Russian  policy  of  its  Government  knows  no 
abatement,  and  continues  to  find  expression  in  the 
cartoons  of  the  caricaturists. 

The  war  cartoons  show  much  the  same  general 
characteristics  of  those  which  were  reproduced  last 
month.  This  month,  however,  I  select  them  from 
a  wider  range.  The  Portuguese  cartoon,  which  in 
the  original  is  printed  in  red  ink,  loses  much  of  its 
effect-  when  reproduced   in  black. 


\Jl  Pttpagrillt. 


The  Three  Siok  Men  of  Europe. 
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Ulk.-] 


Alexis    Chief  of  the  Regiment,  rides  in  the  Front  of  his  Troops. 


A  GUERRA  RUSSO  -JAPONEZA 


The  South  African  Review  of  August  26th  shows 
a  somewhat  too  intelligent  anticipation  of  events  in 
the  cartoon  representing  Japan  as  plucking  the 
Russian  goose  at  Mukden. 

The  German  little  war  in  South-West  Africa  af- 
fords Jugend  a  very  striking  example  of  the  way  in 
which  African  wars  swallow  up  European  armies. 


Par  od  in 


Butchery. 


Sleep,   Little  One.   Sleep. 
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mt.i 


The  Window  Towards  the  East. 


Peter  the  Great  :  "  Hi  !  Little  grandson,  I,  who  wag  an  accom- 
plished carpenter,  once  broke  this  window  through  to  the  west.  You 
had  better  be  careful,  if  you  break  one  through  to  the  east,  not  to  be 
:  blown  away  by  the  draught." 


Lnttigt  BlUller. 

The  End  of  the  Song. 

"  But  what  will  really  become  of  the  Russian  Bear  ?" 

••  Most  likely  it  will  be  made  Into  a  bed-mat  for  the  Mikado.' 


Juyend.\ 


The  War  against  the  Herreros, 


MOLOCH  Akricanls  :  "  It  is  very  wonderful  what  my  belly  can 
hold  ii  it  is  taken  daintily.  You,  Germania,  my  dear,  are  so  very 
lavish  with  your  small  portions.  Wait  a  minute  till  I  have  finished 
the  last  spoonful." 

La  Silhouette  shows  the  way  in  which  the  theories 
of  Jean  Jaures  were  received  at  the  Conference  in 
Amsterdam  early  in  September.  The  disappearance 
of  Princess  Louise  of  Coburg  is  set  forth  in  Klad- 
deradatsch.  The  South  African  Beview  has  a  rather 
cruel  cartoon  upon  Dr.  Jameson.  The  apple-cart 
mentioned  refers,  of  course,  to  the  famous  phrase 
of  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  bitterly  said,  when  Jameson 
made  his  famous  Ilaid,  that  the  doctor  had  upset 
his  apple-cart  by  his  premature  action.  The  ques- 
tion of  tariff  reform  is,  as  usual,   well  to  the  fore. 


South  A/rinin  llrrirtr  ] 

Cooking  the  Russian  Goose. 
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L«  Silhouette.] 

At  the  International  Congress  at  Amsterdam  ! ! ! 

The  last  instantaneous  reception  given  to  the  theories  of  Jean  Jaures  by  the 
assembled  Socialists. 


A'  la  ddcra  daltch-2 

Princess  Louise  of  Cobuig. 

Her  flight  gives  the  Press  the  wislied-for  opportunity  of  showing  it-; 
characteristic  qualities. 


South  African  News  J 

The  Political  Zoo  :    The  Jamestrran-'er. 

This  animal,  though  indolent  and  good  humoured  in  its  feral  condition,  is 
fierce  and  courageous  when  roused.  It  dislikes  apples  and  has  been  known 
to  upset  apple-carts.  A  denizen  of  Rhodesia,  its  health  is  precarious  in  tlu- 
Cape  Colony,  but  it  finds  the  air  of  England  bracing.  It  feigns  illness  well 
but  is  then  most  dangerous. 


South  African  Review.] 

The  Free  Trade  Cage. 

Chamberlain:    "I   think  my  proposals  ripe  enough  to  be  submitted  to 
the  people." 
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Westminster  Gazette.  ] 


The  Open  Mind. 

A  Joseph  an  Fragment. 


Westminster  Gaiette. 


The  Angler- Fish. 


fl!NG    BUIv 

Twkdlwium  .  "  Thtre  »in't  no  dincamce." 
1  wftoiEiirs     "Contr«riwi«ei" 


Bulletin,  f 


[Ajtfnoy, 


"  The  Angler-fish  (Little  Loafius  piscatorius)  lures  other  fish  to  their 
fate  by  means  of  the  attractive  movement  of  a  bait  fixed  on  a  flexible  and 
sinuous  filament  attached  to  its  head  and  mouth." — Natural  His  o>y. 

TARIFF    CARTOONS    BY    F.    C.     GOULD. 


I  reproduce  a  couple  of  cartoons  by  Mr.  Gould,  and 
two  on  the  other  side,  one  from  the  Smith  African 
Review,  and  the  other  from  Judy.  In  the  cartoon, 
the  Angler  fish,  by  Mr.  Gould,  Mr.  Balfour  is  re- 
presented as  swallowing  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
the  attractive  b-it  being  Retaliation. 

The  cartoons  in  the  Australasian  papers  cover  a 
large  field  this  month.  Federal  matters  receive  con- 
siderable attention.  One,  "A  Monster  of  Our  Own 
Making,"  which  I  reproduce  from  the  Melbourne 
Funch,  shows  the  way  in  which  a  large  number  of 
people  are  just  now  regarding  Federation.  "  Hop's  " 
cartoon  in  the  Bulletin,  upon  the  relative  sizes  of 
things  in  Australia,  is  exceedingly  clever.  The 
question  of  the  Murray  waters  has  given  the  car- 
toonist in  the  Adelaide  Chronicle  an  idea  for  a 
sketch  which  I  reproduce  herewith.  The  Bulletin 
makes  its  humorous  comment  on  the  similarity  of 
the  budget  of  the  present  New  South  Wales 
Treasurer    to    that    of    his    predecessor.      The   Free 


Fret  I  At  nee 


The  Bear  runs  amok  In  the  North  Sea. 
Will  John  be  able  to  hold  the  Lion. 


Bulletin]  [Sydney. 

An  Object  Lesson  in  Coolness. 
John  Bull  awaiting  the  result  of  the  Hague  Arbitra 
tion  Court. 
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Punch.] 


A    Monster    of    Our    Own     Making. 


[  Melbourne. 


Premier  Bent  :  "  I  say,  he's  doing  a  fearful  lot  of  mischief.    Can't 
you  tame  him,  maim  him.  chain  him,  or  restrain  him  ?  " 


Chronicle.]  [Adelaide 

South  Australia's  Claim  to  the  Murray  Waters. 

Gunners  Glynn,  Symon  and  Isaacs  get  ready  for  battle. 


Bulletin.]  \s,idn»y 

The  Relative  Sizes  of  Things  in  Australia  justlnow— 
Politics  v.   Sport. 

Lance  has  a  satirical  cartoon  upon  Mr.  Seddon's 
Commissionership.  The  unfortunate  blunder  of  the 
Russians  in  firing  upon  the  fishing  fleet  has  called 
forth  several  cartoons,  three  of  which  I  reproduce. 
The  cartoonist  of  the  Free  Lance  evidently  did  not 
think  peace  would  be  preserved.  It  is  fortunate, 
however,  that  the  lion  was  not  as  ferocious  as  de- 
picted. 


Punch.'] 


Bear  and  Forbear. 
Balfoi'R  :  "  Bear,  beware  !     Another  step  in  that  direction,  and 
my  forbearance  ends  and  the  shooting  begins." 


[Melbourne. 


Free  Lance.] 

The  Motherland  is  Calling. 
King  Dick:  "Joe,  they've  been  holding  a  great  but- 
ter exhibition  in  London,  and  New  Zealand  was  not 
represented.  A  mere  speck  like  Canada  scoops 
the  pool  I've  been  seriously  considering  the 
advisability  of  appointing  a  real  live  man  to  be 
High  Commissioner  in  London.  Now,  whom  do 
you  suggest  ?  " 


Hevieir  of    Hevievt,    1911110k. 
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XII.— MR.    E.    D.    MOREL    AND    THE    CONGO    ATROCITIES. 


MR.  E.  D.  MOREL,  who  has  just  left 
England  for  the  United  States  of  America 
in  order  to  present  a  Memorial  from  the  Congo 
Reform  Association  to  President  Roosevelt,  and  to 
plead  for  the  cause  of  humanity  before  the  Boston 
Peace  Conference,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  younger  journalists  of  our  time — in  some 
ways,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable.  Mr.  Morel 
is  the  editor  of  the  weekly  paper,  the  West  African 
Mail,  which  is  published  at  Liverpool.  He  is  also 
the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Congo  Reform  Associa- 
tion. He  is  the  English  David,  who,  with  the 
sling  of  his  paper  and  the  smooth  stones  of  care- 
fully verified  evidence,  has  gone  forth  to  fight 
with  the  modern  Goliath  of  Gath,  the  Emperor 
Leopold  of  the  Congo.  Mr.  Fox  Bourne,  of  the 
Aborigines'  Protection  Society,  who,  before  the 
advent  of  Mr.  Morel,  had  led  the  van  of  the 
attack  upon  the  cannibal  Congo,  is  rejoiced  to  see 
the  championship  of  the  cause  of  humanity  placed 
in  hands  so  vigorous,  and  directed  by  a  head  so 
clear  as  that  of  Mr.  Morel. 

Mr.  Morel  is  fortunately  gifted  with  an  iron 
constitution,  and  he  strains  it  to  the  uttermost 
for  the  cause  to  which  he  has  devoted  the  whole 
of  his  energies.  Mr.  Morel's  distinction  lies  not 
so  much  in  the  quality  of  his  writing  or  the  elo- 


quence of  his  speaking,  although  he  is  a  lucid, 
forcible  writer  and  an  effective  speaker,  but  rather 
in  his  supreme  devotion  to  duty  and  his  magnifi- 
cent courage  in  undertaking  a  fight,  with  slender 
resources,  against  the  immense  weaith  and  un- 
scrupulous power  of  the  interests  which  are  de- 
vastating the  Congo  State.  Mr.  Morel  is  a  lobbyist, 
organiser  and  agitator,  as  well  as  journalist  and 
public  speaker,  and  on  his  departure  upon  a  quasi- 
diplomatic  mission  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  was  delighted  to  wish  him  a  hearty  God- 
speed. 

"  It  is  a  hard  task,"  said  Mr.  Morel ;  "  we  are 
hampered  in  many  ways,  and  I  sometimes  feel  as 
if  the  odds  were  too  tremendous.  If  I  only  had 
a  tithe  of  the  funds  which  are  lavished  on  the 
other  side,  we  should  win  hands  down.  All  that 
is  required  is  the  collection  of  evidence  and  its 
presentation  in  a  simple,  straightforward  fashion 
to  the  peoples  of  the  civilised  world." 

"  But  King  Leopold  has  appointed  a  Commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  matter?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Morel ;  "  the  cat  has  been 
set  to  watch  the  cream,  with  the  results  that  you 
may  expect.  Here  we  have  an  administration 
arraigned  before  the  world  as  being  based  upon 
the  negation  of  its  fundamental  principles,  and  as 
having,  by  its  system  of  collecting  revenue,  cre- 
ated worse  horrors  than  those  which  it  was  con- 
stituted to  suppress.  You  have  these  facts 
attested  by  the  official  testimony  of  a  British  Con- 
sul of  wide  experience  in  West  Africa,  whose 
report  has  been  submitted  to  Parliament  and  for- 
warded by  the  British  Government  to  all  the 
signatory  Powers.  And  now  we  are  asked  to 
accept,  as  an  adequate  response  on  the  part  of  the 
incriminated  persons,  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission of  Investigation,  every  member  of  which 
is  nominated,  paid  and  controlled  by  the  alleged 
criminal." 

"  With  our  experiences  of  the  Hush-up  Com- 
mittee which  enquired  into  the  Jameson  Raid, 
you  need  not  be  afraid  that  the  results  of 
such  a  white-washing  commission  will  have  any 
weight  in  public  opinion." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Mr.  Morel,  "  although  it  may 
furnish  those  who  wish  to  be  deceived  with  an 
excuse  for  abandoning  any  further  action.  T  hope, 
however,  that  the  steady  pressure  of  public 
opinion  from  below  will  keep  the  Governments 
up  to  the  mark." 
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"And  that,  I  suppose,  is  one  object  of  your 
mission  to  America." 

"  Precisely ;  the  Americans  were  the  first  to  re- 
cognise the  Congo  State,  and  there  is  abundant 
evidence  to  prove  that  they  did  so  in  the  belief 
that  the  Belgians  in  the  Congo  would  mean  an 
open  door  for  the  trade  of  the  world.  Instead 
of  that,  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  while  the  out- 
side door  is  nominally  kept  open,  the  inside  door 
is  locked  and  double-locked  in  the  face  of  the 
merchants  of  the  world.  A  glance  at  the  sta- 
tistics of  imports  and  exports  is  sufficient  to  prove 
the  vampire  nature  of  the  State.  Whereas  in  all 
other  West  African  States  there  is  a  steady  inflow 
of  imports  from  abroad  to  pay  for  the  native 
products  exported,  in  the  Congo  alone  we  have 
millions  of  exports  and  a  miserable  handful  of 
imports.     The  meaning  of  this   is  obvious ;    the 


rubber  exported  from  the  Congo  is  not  exchanged 
for  goods  of  European  or  American  manufacture, 
it  is  simply  extorted  from  the  enforced  labour  of 
the  unfortunate  natives  by  the  organised  terrorism 
of  the  agents  of  King  Leopold." 

"  Our  chief  indictment  of  the  State,"  said 
Mr.  Morel  in  departing,  "  is  not  commercial  but 
humanitarian;  the  Congo  Reform  Association  is 
the  twentieth  century  equivalent  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  movement  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  it  is  being  organised  by  the 
same  class  of  men,  in  the  same  determined  spirit, 
and,  I  feel  certain,  will  in  the  end  be  carried  to 
the  same  triumphant  result." 

Thereupon  the  journalistic  Clarkson  of  his  time 
said  "  Good-bye  "  and  departed  on  his  American 
mission. 


XIIL— DR.    JAMESON    ON    POLITICS    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 


THE  Premier  of  Cape  Colony  has  been  on  fur- 
lough for  his  health,  but  he  returned  to 
South  Africa  last  month.  The  cares  of  State  had 
told  somewhat  upon  his  health,  and  he  needed  his 
holiday.  But  although  physically  he  is  below  par, 
he  is  still  as  buoyantly  boyish  as  ever  in  the  mood 
in  which  he  faces  the  political  problem  of  South 
Africa. 

"  That's  all  nonsense,"  he  said,  in  his  usual 
breezy  way.  "  The  story  that  the  elections  for 
the  new  seats  went  against  me  is  pure  fiction. 
We  created  three  new  seats  for  the  Legislative 
Council.  Everyone  of  these  is  held  by  a  Pro- 
gressive. Our  majority  in  the  Upper  House  has 
therefore  been  raised  from  one  to  four.  In  the 
Lower  House  we  created  twelve  new  seats,  three 
of  which  we  knew  would  return  Bondites.  The 
other  nine  we  counted  upon  as  safe  for  the  Pro- 
gressives. Well,  how  has  it  worked  out  ?  Of  the 
nine  seats,  six  are  held  by  pledged  supporters  of 
my  Ministry ;  two  others  are  held  by  Independent 
Progressives,  who  are  just  as  much  to  be  relied 
upon  as  the  Progressive  candidates  whom  they 
defeated.  There  remains  the  ninth  seat;  that 
also  is  held  by  a  Progressive,  an  Independent  Pro- 
gressive; but,  as  he  was  supported  by  the  Bond, 
he  is  not  so  certain  to  support  me  as  the  other 
Independent  Progressives.  But  even  if  we  regard 
him  as  a  Bondite,  the  net  result  is  that  of  the 
twelve  seats  we  have  eight  and  the  Opposition 
four;  so  that  the  majority  has  been  increased 
from  five  to  nine — nearly  doubled,  in  short." 

"  But  was  that  gain  worth  the  bitterness  caused 
bv  the  feeling  expressed  by  the  jerrymandering 
cry?" 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Df.  Jameson,  "  you 
don't  know  your  Dutchmen ;    I   do.     They  are 


capital  politicians,  and  make  the  most  of  their 
case,  but  there  was  much  less  bitter  feeling  after 
the  Bill  was  passed  than  there  was  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Session.  The  fact  is  that  they  will 
work  with  us  well  enough  when  they  see  that  we 
can  get  on  without  them.  It  is  only  when  they 
think  they  have  a  chance  of  getting  on  without 
you  that  they  make  trouble." 

"  Then  you  think  that  racial  animosity  is  dimin- 
ishing?" 

"  Manifestly  shrinking  before  our  eyes,  and  for 
the  reason  which  I  have  given.  We  British  do 
not  wish  to  govern  on  racial  lines.  What  we  want 
is  not  race  ascendency,  but  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  ideal  of  equality  for  all,  and  no  race  dis- 
tinction. We  all  accept  that,  and  every  Boer  who 
accepts  it  becomes  a  member  of  our  fold." 

"  He  does  not  seem  to  know  his  shepherd,  I 
fear?" 

"  Oh,  not  yet,  perhaps,  but  they  are  getting  on. 
I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  composite  British 
Boer  Ministries  in  power  in  all  the  three  colonies." 

"  Then  you  contemplate  the  establishment  of 
responsible; " 

"  Representative,  you  mean.  Responsible  go- 
vernment must  wait.  Representative  government 
is  to  be  introduced  very  soon." 

"  But  what  kind  of  representation  are  you  going 
to  concede,  and  will  the  Boers  work  it  ?" 

"  I  think  they  will  come  in.  If  representative 
government  works  well,  if  the  British  minority  is 
converted  into  a  majority  by  the  influx  of  white 
workmen  and  settlers,  and  if  they  get  rid  of  that 
fatal  apathy  which  has  been  so  bad  for  us  in  the 
Cape  Colony,  then  responsible  government  may 
be  conceded,  but  not  yet." 
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"  The  Chinese  difficulty  ?" 

•  There  is  no  Chinese  difficulty  in  South  Africa. 
There  is  a  Chinese  success.  When  representative 
government  is  established  you  will  find  the  China- 
men will  be  so  popular  there  will  not  be  an  ap- 
preciable minority  against  them.  The  only 
trouble  will  be  that  we  cannot  get  enough  of 
them.'' 

"  You  have  been  up  country.  I  see  that  some 
people  are  afraid  that  you  have  been  hatching  a 
horrible  complot?" 

Nothing  of  the  kind.  When  I  was  in  the 
Transvaal  I  naturally  took  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  the  representatives  of  the  Government. 
Such  consultations  are  not  conspiracies.  There 
must  be  many  talks  over  things  before  we  ap- 
proach federation,  and  any  notion  that  we 
hatched  any  policy  to  be  sprung  upon  South 
Africa  unawares  is  all  moonshine." 


"  Then  you  did  not  consent  to  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  native  voters  in  the  Cape  Colony." 

"  What  ridiculous  story  wrill  you  bring  up  next, 
I  wonder.  There  is  not  an  atom  of  truth  in  that 
fable.  The  utmost  that  has  ever  been  suggested, 
and  that  only  by  way  of  discussion,  was  that  the 
interest  of  the  coloured  voters  in  the  Cape  might 
be  more  effectively  secured  if  they  were  allowed 
to  vote  for  men  of  their  own  colour,  as,  I  believe, 
the  Maoris  do  in  New  Zealand.  But  even  that  is 
quite  in  the  air.  Next  Session  we  shall  be  busy 
about  agricultural  and  technical  education,  and 
we  certainly  have  no  intention  of  taking  up  the 
question  of  the  native  vote." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  I  replied  ;  "  some  of 
my  friends  in  the  Colony  thought  there  might  be 
something  in  it." 

"  Not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  I  assure  you,"  said 
Dr.  Jameson. 


XIV.- THE    NEW    VICTORIAN    IRRIGATION    SCHEME: 
THE    HON.    G.    SWINBURNE 


'"PHE  work  which  Mr.  George  Swinburne,  M.L.A., 
-*■  Minister  for  Water  Supply  for  Victoria, 
is  engaged  upon  for  furthering  the  interests  of 
irrigation,  is  one  of  the  most  important  which 
anyone  has  taken  in  the  interests  of  the  State  for 
a  long  time.  Without  irrigation,  fully  half  of  Vic- 
toria is  subject  continually  to  the  vagaries  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  State  loses  the  national  wealth 
which  can  be  produced  from  half  its  territory. 
The  subject  is  of  such  vast  importance  that  I 
waited  upon  Mr.  Swinburne  in  order  to  get  a  con- 
idea  from  him  of  his  aims  and  hopes,  for  the 
benefit  of  "  Review "  readers  throughout  Aus- 
tralasia. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  what  had  led  him 
to  his  present  action,  Mr.  Swinburne  said  :  "  The 
I  ion  of  affairs  with  regard  to  irrigation  was  so 
unsatisfactory  that  something  had  to  be  done,  not 
simply  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  State  with 
regard  to  production,  but  also  to  secure  the  Go- 
vernment with  regard  to  past  and  future  expendi- 
ture. Although  something  like  ,£1,098,878  had 
been  expended  over  irrigation  works,  the  State 
exceedingly  small.  Irrigation  had 
failed  as  a  general  scheme.  The  water  supply 
was  insufficient,  the  method  of  administration 
was  parochial,  and  no  more  Striking  commentary 
on  both  statements  could  be  got  than  the  fact 
that  in  1899  the  Government  wrote  down  the  lia- 
bilities of,  the  Trusts  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
now    stand    at    about    £364,472.      £337,239    ar- 

rere  also  written  off.  Moreover, 
although  Trusts  had  been  in  existence  for  18 
years,  there  had  been  very  little  improvement  in 
c  1 


irrigation  methods.  The  whole  scheme  was  prac- 
tically at  a  standstill.  The  23  Trusts  are  worked 
by  local  administrators  or  commissioners,  who 
hold  the  absolute  control  of  local  business  in 
their  own  hands.  So  long  as  they  meet  the  in- 
terest and  sinking  fund  on  their  reduced  liabili- 
ties, they  can  strike  what  rates  they  like." 
"What,  then,  is  your  new  scheme?'' 
"  I  propose  that  the  Government  take  the 
whole  control  of  the  irrigation  business,  abolish 
the  Trusts,  and  appoint  one  central  body  to  ad- 
minister the  whole  scheme.  It  will  take  over, 
not  only  the  head  works,  but  the  whole  of  the 
main  and  distributing  channels.  It  really  means 
that  the  Government  will  have  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  water  up  to  the  owners'  land.  The  State 
takes  the  whole  liability  and  risk,  and  manages 
the  distribution  of  water  and  storage,  and  rates 
the  land." 

Will  the  rate  be  uniform  ?" 
"That  is  a  point  Which  is  of  great  importance. 
The  rate  will  not  be  in  consideration  of  expendi- 
ture, but  in  consideration  of  the  value  that  the 
land  receives  from  the  water.  That  is  to'  say,  it 
may  be  a  great  expenditure  to  take  the  water  to 
some  distant  lands,  and  the  returns  small  on  ac 
count  of  the  poorness  of  some  of  the  land,  or  for 
some  other  contributing  reason.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  benefit  might  be  very  great,  while  the  ex- 
penditure to  take  the  water  to  that  particular  land 
might  be  small,  but  the  State  will  not  discriminate 
so  far  as  cost  of  supply  is  concerned.  It 
that  the  land  which  gets  the  greatest  benefit 
should  pav  the  highest  rate,  irrespective  of  cost 
of  work."' 
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"  Is  it  hoped  to  make  the  scheme  reproductive  ?" 

I  estimate  that  if  we  commence  the  work  now, 
the  State  may  reasonably  expect  the  scheme  to 
pay  its  way,  including  4  per  cent,  interest,  by 
1917.  It  will  take  six  or  seven  years  to  carry 
the  work  out,  and  entail  an  expenditure  of 
^1,300,000.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  property 
owners  to  pay  the  full  rate  at  first.  They  will 
need  to  get  their  land  prepared,  and  to  qualify 
themselves  to  get  the  best  results.  We  there- 
fore propose  to  graduate  the  rate  from  the  time 
that  the  water  is  available,  for  a  period  of  seven 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  full  rate 
will  be  enforced." 

"  And  what  amount  do  you  propose  as  the  full 
rate?"' 

"  One-fifth  of  the  net  annual  value  of  the  land 
after  deducting  buildings  and  improvements  on 
orchards  and  vineyards.  That  is  to  say,  suppos- 
ing land  is  worth  an  annual  rental  of  5s.  an  acre, 
that  is  the  amount  on  which  we  will  base  the  rate, 
and  the  owner  will  pay  one-fifth,  that  is,  is.  per 
annum.  Of  course,  as  the  population  becomes 
denser,  and  land  more  valuable,  the  income  will 
automatically  increase.  You  will  thus  see  that 
there  is  every  prospect  of  the  scheme  paying,  in- 
asmuch as  the  income  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  increase,  while  the  heavy  construction 
expenditure  will  not  recur." 

"  And  how  often  is  the  value  to  be  deter- 
nrned?" 

"  The  Commissioners  can  re-assess  the  land 
value  every  year.  In  connection  with  that  point, 
I  might  mention  that  they  must  classify  all  lands 
in  any  area  with  regard  to  their  suitability  for 
irrigation,  at  periods  not  exceeding  fifteen  years. 
They  have  the  option,  under  this  classification,  to 
reduce  the  rate  on  land  less  suited  for  irrigation, 
but  the  rate  may  not  be  reduced  below  one-tenth. 
This  classification,  you  see,  may  determine  the 
percentage  for  rating  purposes  for  15  years,  but 
the  value  upon  which  that  rate  is  made  may  vary 
annually." 

"What  area  do  you  estimate  to  cover?" 

"  For  the  next  seven  years  we  will  confine  our 
energies  to  the  country  between  the  Broken  River 
and  the  Loddon.  It  comprises  an  area  of 
1,430,000  acres,  of  which  1,200,000  acres  can  be 
commanded  by  the  channels." 

"  What  steps  will  be  necessary-  with  regard  to 
the  creation  of  new  areas?" 

"  Under  the  former  scheme,  land-owners  peti- 
tioned Parliament  to  form  a  Trust,  but  under  the 
new  scheme  the  Govenment  can  declare  any  dis- 
trict an  irrigation  area,  construct  the  works,  and 
strike  the  rate." 

"  What  will  be  the  position  with  regard  to 
riparian  rights?" 

"  Well,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  declare  all 
rivers  and  water  courses  in  the  State  as  part  of 


public  domain,  and  consequently  the  beds  and 
banks  of  all  water  courses  in  Victoria  will  be  the 
property  of  the  Crown.  For  the  present  the 
diversion  of  rivers  only  that  flow  north  of  the 
Dividing  Range  will  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  Go- 
vernment. If  at  any  time  in  the  southern  areas 
irrigation  is  undertaken,  it  will  be  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  bringing  the  rivers  determined  upon  under 
the  Bill  by  proclamation  from  the  Governor-jn 
Council."  . 

"  What  is  the  position  as  regards  South  Aus- 
tralia, which,  according  to  newspaper  reports,  is 
beginning  to  train  its  legal  guns  upon  you?" 

"We  have  heard  nothing  .official  from  South 
Australia,  but  I  may  say  we  will  be  glad  to  get 
the  Murray  question  settled,  and  are  willing  1  to 
meet  South  Australia  in  any  reasonable  way.  We 
understand  that  all  South  Australia  asks  is  that 
the  navigation  of  the  Murray  shall  be  maintained, 
and  I  see  no  difficulty  about  that  whatever.  In 
fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  thing  can  be 
easily  settled  by  a  friendly  conference.  Of 
course,  Victoria  wants  a  lot  of  the  Murray  water, 
and  must  get  it." 

"  And  what  are  your  schemes  for  the  future  ?" 

"  As  to  that,  I  doubt  whether  all  my  dreams  can 
be  realised.  I  should  like  to  see  the  whole  of  the 
northern  part  of  Victoria,  including  the  Mallee 
district,  parts  of  which  are  eminently  suitable  for 
irrigation,  brought  within  the  scheme,  but  unfor- 
tunately we  lack  sufficient  water.  The  limits  of 
our  water  supply  must  be  the  limits  of  our  irriga- 
tion. We  are  going  to  try  and  conserve  as  much 
of  the  flood  waters  as  we  can,  but  even  then  it  is 
doubtful  whether  we  would  be  able  to  supply  the 
millions  of  acres  which  are  available  in  the  dry 
area.  We  have  got  a  big  project  in  view  to 
build  a  huge  storage  reservoir  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Goulburn  watershed.  There  are  sites  that 
are  equal  to  the  Assouan  dam,  but,  of  course, 
we  have  not  the  Nile  to  draw  upon." 

"  Are  you  going  to  do  anything  with  regard  to 
the  education  of  agriculturists  and  orchardists  in 
the  irrigation  areas?" 

"That  will  be  most  necessary,  and  provision 
has  been  made  for  that.  We  intend  to  do  all  we 
can  to  induce  every  settler  to  take  the  fullest 
advantage  of  the  water.  The  Commissioners  will 
be  the  most  practical  orchardists  and  agricultur- 
ists to  be  found,  and  part  of  their  duty  will  be  to 
educate  the  settlers  in  the  use  of  water.  It  is 
astonishing  how  haphazard  has  been  the  use  of 
the  water  supply  in  the  past.  Farmers  have 
made  their  own  experiments,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  comparatively  few  have  used  the  water  in- 
telligently, but  we  are  quite  sure  that  in  our 
scheme  the  best  results  will  be  obtained." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  this  scheme  be  carried 
out  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  potential  that  could 
br:  devised  for  Victoria's  national  prosperity. 
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XV.— COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION    AND  THE    UNIVERSITIES: 

MR.    R.    J.    LARKING. 

(Commercial    Representative  on   the   Board  of  Public  Examinations.) 


A  SUBJECT  of  very  real  concern  to  the  mer- 
cantile world  to-day  is  the  training  of  boys 
for  business  life.  For  this,  present  educational 
methods  are  incomplete,  and  an  earnest  effort  is 
being  made  to  get  the  Universities  to  take  the 
matter  up  and  broaden  their  views,  and,  as  is 
done  in  other  countries,  notably  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  make  their  existence  and  influence 
a  very  real  thing  to  the  masses.  No  one  is  a 
greater  enthusiast  in  this  than  Mr.  R.  J.  Larking, 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Melbourne  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  one  of  Melbourne's  leading 
merchants. 

In  answer  to  a  preliminary  question  as  to  what 
primarily  was  the  cause  of  his  interest  in  the 
matter,  Mr.  Larking  said,  'At  the  present  time 
the  training  of  those  who  come  out  of  our  schools, 
and  sometimes  even  of  those  who  have  matriculated, 
is  defective,  for  it  is  frequently  found  that  they  are 
unable  either  to  write  a  neat  and  legible  hand,  to 
make  out  correctly  an  ordinary  invoice,  or  to  com- 
pose a  simple  business  letter.  If  they  obtain  the 
positions  they  seek  in  an  office,  it  is  probably  only 
on  the  condition  that  they  will  take  writing  les- 
sons in  the  evening,  and  practise  simple  arith- 
metic. The  necessity  for  something  very  much 
better  than  is  got  at  the  present  time  is  so  mani- 
fest among  business  people,  that  it  requires  no 
further  comment  than  the  mere  statement  of  the 
fart.  In  Victoria,  at  any  rate,  very  much  is  to  be 
desired  in  the  thoroughness  of  the  teaching  of 
elementary  subjects.  The  fundamentals  of  a 
sound  education  are  comparatively  neglected,  too 
much  attention  being  paid  to  subjects  which  tell 
at  examinations.  It  is  true  that  under  the  able 
guidance  of  the  Victorian  Director  of  Education, 
the  State  Schools  are  much  improved  in  their 
methods,  but  we  want  something  more  to  cope 
with  the  need  of  the  times." 

"  Will  you  sketch  out  the  movement  for  me,  so 
far  as  it  has  gone  at  the  present  time?" 

"  Well,  the  Melbourne  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  so  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  more  care 
being  given  to  teaching  what  has  been  called  the 
three  R's,  that  about  a  year  ago  they  sent  a  let- 
ter to  the  schoolmasters,  calling  their  attention  to 
the  matter.  More  than  that,  however,  was  neces- 
sary to  cause  an  alteration  in  their  curriculum. 
It  was  intended  by  the  Chamber  to  institute  ex- 
aminations on  the  lines  of  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  examinations.  ?nd  a  sub-committee 


of  the  Council  set  about  the  work.  It  was  then 
found  that  the  Melbourne  University  was  con- 
templating a  similar  departure,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Melbourne  Chamber  of  Commerce 
were  invited  to  confer  and  co-operate  with  the 
Professorial  Board.  The  invitation  was  gladly 
accepted,  and  the  scheme  mutually  agreed  upon 
was  accepted  by  the  Senate  and  the  Council,  and 
is  now  complete." 

'•  What  are  the  details  of  that  scheme?" 
'•  Three  standards  will  be  raised.  The  Primary 
examination,  the  Junior  Commercial  examination, 
and  the  Senior  Commercial  examination.  The 
first  Primary  examination  will  be  held  in  June, 
1905.  It  will  be  about  on  the  level  of  the 
( )xtord  and  Cambridge  local  examinations  of  the 
old  country,  and  is  so  elementary  that  any  intelli- 
gent child  who  has  gone  through  the  State  schools 
should  be  well  able  to  pass  it.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  English  subjects,  the  candidate  will  be 
examined  in  Elementary  Physics,  Botany,  Draw- 
ing, Trench,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  Geometry  and 
Music.  Handwriting,  spelling,  and  general  intel- 
ligence will  also  be  taken  into  account.  Latin, 
Greek  and  Music  would  not  properly  belong  here 
if  the  examinations  were  intended  solely  for  those 
who  were  destined  for  a  business  life,  but  the 
Primary  examination  may  be  undertaken  by  any- 
one wishing  to  obtain  a  certificate  for  this  pre- 
liminary test.  Only  six  subjects  are  compulsory, 
and  of  these  three  must  be  Composition  and  Writ- 
ing. English  and  Arithmetic.  The  second  exam- 
ination is  about  the  standard  of  the  Matriculation 
examination,  and  is  to  secure  moderate  profi- 
ciency in  subjects  especially  useful  for  a  mercan- 
tilecareer.  The  subjects  are — English,  Arithmetic, 
Book-keeping,  Erench,  German,  Greek,  Latin, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  History,  Geography,  Physics, 
Chemistry.  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Botany, 
Drawing.  The  first  three  and  Geography  are 
compulsory.  A  pass  in  six  subjects,  or  in  five 
subjects  with  distinction  in  any  two  of  them  is 
required  Handwriting  and  general  intelligence 
will  be  taken  into  account  throughout  this  and 
the  Primary  examination.  The  first  Junior  Com- 
mercial examination  will  be  held  in  December, 
1905.  The  third  examination  is  an  advanced  one, 
of  which  it  is  hoped  aspirants  to  the  higher  com- 
mercial positions  will  avail  themselves.  The  sub- 
jects are- -English,  Commercial  Arithmetic  with 
Book-keeping,  Geography  (commercial,  physical 
and  polit'cal),  Algebra  (including  logarithms),  the 
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.Principles  of  Commercial  History,  Commercial 
Law,  Banking  and  Exchange,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
'Geology,  any  approved  modem  language  (Euro- 
pean or  Oriental),  Drawing.  The  first  three  and 
•one  modern  language  are  compulsory.  Success  in 
six  subjects,  or  in  five,  two  of  which  are  with 
honours,  constitutes  a  pass.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  three  examinations  follow  in  proper 
sequence,  but  it  is  at  the  option  of  students 
whether  they7  stop  at  the  first  or  go  on  to  the 
third.  Certificates  will  be  issued  by  the  Uni- 
versity, which  will  be  the  examining  body,  and 
■will  be  endorsed  by  representatives  on  the  Board 
•of  Public  Examinations  of  Commerce,  Banking, 
Accountancy,  and  Insurance." 

"Is  it  likely  that  the  movement  will  be  much 
^appreciated  by  commercial  men  generally?'' 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  think  that  it  will  be. 
You  will  have  noticed  that  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
-merce  intend  to  offer  a  gold  medal  at  the  two 
■commercial  examinations,  and  it  is  desired  to  pro- 
vide a  prize  or  exhibition  at  each.  A  sum  of 
^1350  would  give  annually  ^20  for  the  Junior, 
and  ^25  for  the  Senior,  and  appeals  have  been 
made  to  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  donations  to  this  fund.  The 
response  of  the  commercial  community  has  so  far 
been  encouraging.  Then,  I  feel  that  employers 
will  be  only  too  pleased  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
help  of  young  men  who  pass  these  tests ;  indeed, 
it  will  be  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  I  believe 
some  firms  will  be  quite  prepared  to  advance, 
either  in  position  or  salary,  those  who  pass  the 
Senior  Commercial  examination,  just  as,  at  the 
present  time,  some  of  the  banks  increase  the 
salaries  of  their  officials  who  pass  their  own 
Bankers'  Institute  Senior  examination." 

"  I  suppose  your  idea  is  eventually  to  get  the 
basis  of  University  education  broadened?" 

"  The  Universities  have  kept  themselves  in  such 
an  exclusive  atmosphere  that  the  good  they  have 
done  has  been  very  circumscribed  in  comparison 
with  what  they  might  have  effected.  For  in- 
stance, I  believe  that  modern  languages  should  be 
preferred  to  the  study  of  the  old,  both  for  their 
usefulness  in  business  life,  and  for  the  influence 
they  will  exercise  towards  "  internationalism," 
sympathy  with  other  nations.  Moreover,  a  scien- 
tific training  is  much  more  likely  to  be  of  value 
to  the  individual  and  the  community  than  the 
study  of,  say,  dead  languages.  I  do  not  depre- 
ciate the  one,  but  the  value  of  the  other  ought  to 
.be  more  esteemed.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  by  Colonel  Younghusband,  of  the  Tibet 
Expedition  fame,  which  shows  the  value  of  scien- 
tific subjects  to  the  average  man  of  the  world : 
'  Amongst  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  in  the  de- 
sert of  Gobi,  and  amid  the  forests  of  Manchuria, 
thow  much  would  I  not  have  given  to  be  able  to 


exchange  that  smattering  of  Greek  and  Latin 
which  I  had  drilled  into  me  at  school  for  a  little 
knowledge  of  the  great  forces  of  nature  which  I 
saw  working  around  me.'  " 

How  is  the  movement  for  the  raising  of  money 
getting  on  ?"' 

"  Very  well.  Over  ^8000  has  been  already 
contributed,  and  we  hope  to  get  about  ^12,000, 
which,  with  the  pound  for  pound  subsidy  which 
Mr.  Bent  is  willing  to  grant,  will  give  us,  we  hope, 
somewhere  about  ^25,000.  A  good  deal  of  this 
will,  of  course,  go  to  clear  off  the  arrears  brought 
about  through  the  frauds  of  a  former  official,  and 
to  place  the  University  on  a  sound  financial  foot- 
ing. Indeed,  the  raising  of  the  ^1350  which  I 
mentioned  is  part  of  the  general  scheme  inaugur- 
ated by  Janet  Lady  Clarke.  Looked  at  merely  as 
an  investment,  a  donation  to  the  fund  is  to  be 
commended,  for  the  intellect  and  will  of  our 
people  is  a  valuable,  perhaps  our  most  valuable 
asset,  and  the  proper  training  of  our  youths  is  of 
the  most  vital  importance  as  an  act  of  good  and 
wise  citizenship.  I  think  the  raising  of  sufficient 
money  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  University 
would  rank  even  before  the  support  of  charitable 
institutions,  much  as  these  appeal  to  our  hearts. 
More  knowledge  is  what  we  want  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life,  in  commerce,  science,  agriculture  and 
politics.  I  am  sure  that  much  of  the  obstructive 
and  narrow-minded  legislation  of  the  last  few 
years,  which  is  attracting  the  notice  and  adverse 
criticism  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  can  only  be  due 
to  want  of  enlightenment  of  those  temporarily  in 
power." 

"  Speaking  to  you  as  one  with  experience  do  you 
not  think  that  if  the  University  broadened  its  out- 
look it  would  receive  very  much  more  support,  and 
being  brought  into  closer  touch  with  the  people, 
would  get  more  assistance  in  the  way  of  voluntary 
contributions  and  bequests  ?" 

"  I  am  quite  sure  it  would,  and  feel  that  if  the 
Melbourne  University  will  only  continue  upon  the 
road  upon  which  it  has  started  in  regard  to  Com- 
mercial education  (and  it  is  doing  so  in  regard  to 
Mining  and  Agriculture),  it  will  be  the  means, 
eventually,  not  only  of  solving  the  question  of 
funds,  but  of  making  the  University  one  of  the 
most  powerful  institutions  in  our  midst.  We 
should  then  hear  Very  much  more  of  donations 
and  bequests  to  it,  as  in  America.  You  might 
just  mention  that  if  any  of  your  readers  are  will- 
ing to  help  on  this  good  work,  and  will  donate 
something  towards  the  General  Fund,  Mr.  Henry- 
Butler,  of  Flinders-street,  the  treasurer,  will  be 
happy  to  take  charge  of  their  gifts,  while  I  will 
gratefully  receive  and  acknowledge  any  donations 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Exhibition  Fund, 
for  whirh  about  half  the  amount  required  has  now 
been  subscribed." 
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A  CHRONOLOGICAL  DIARY  OF  THE  EVENTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


October  7. — The  Free  Church  Minority  refill 
arbitration. 

October  8. — The  Thibet  expedition  is  dismissed  at 
Gyangtse  ...  Mont  Pelee  is  again  in  eruption  ...  Mr. 
Carnegie  gives  £40,000  for  libraries  in  London  ... 
An  explosion  among  the  shells  in  a  fort  near  Ant- 
werp destroys  it,  kills  11  soldiers  and  injures  others. 

October  9. — Captain  Reos,  R.N..  C.B.,  is  charged 
with  the  reorganisation  of  the  Naval  Reserve  for 
the.  Australian  Squadron,  and  sails  for  Australia  ... 
The  secretary  of  the  secret  department  of  Krupp's 
Germania  shipbuilding  yards  is  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  selling  plans  of  battleships  ...  The  Admiralty 
orders  two  battleships  to  cost  £1,500,000  each  ...  It 
is  reported  that  the  Czar  intends  to  strengthen  the 
representative  institutions  in  Russia  ...  The  Inter- 
national Peace  Congress  in  Boston  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Powers  to  the  Danish  Peace  Society's 
plan  to  organise  the  nations  into  a  peace-making 
union,  with  the  Hague  Court  as  a  tribunal  ...  Gnat 
distress  is  reported  from  England;  thousands  are 
unemployed. 

October  10. — Angry  protests  are  made  in  Lapp 
against  the  Kaiser's  interference  in  the  succession 
...  Three  prominent  persons  are  arrested  in  Paris 
on  a  charge  of  having  concocted  evidence  for  Cap- 
tain  Dreyfus'  trial  ...  One  hundred  and  fifty  French 
physicians  and  surgeons  visit  London  ...  Mr.  R.  J. 
Wynne  is  to  succeed  Mr.  H.  C.  Payne  as  Post- 
master-General in  the  U.S.A. 

October  11. — A  movement  IS  initiated  in  London 
to  encourage  emigration  with  a  view  of  cotton 
growing  in  the  colonies  ...  The  police  arrest  three 
anarchists  in  Spain,  who  confess  to  having  con- 
spired to  kill  King  Alphonso. 

October  13. — The  Reid  Ministry  wins  on  a  no- 
confidence  motion  by  37  votes  to  35  ...  The  Pope  is 
reported  to  have  given  pensions  to  the  two  bishops 
whose  stipends  were  suspended  by  the  French 
Government  ...  The  Duke  of  Oonnaught  is  injured 
in  a  motor  car  accident. 

October  14. — The  strike  in  the  shipbuilding  trade 
at  Marseilles  is  ended ;  it  is  estimated  to  have  cost 
the  trades  £3,000,000  ...  The  Australian  Manufac- 
tures Exhibition  is  opened  in  the  Melbourne  Town 
Hall. 

October  15. — The  death  is  announced  of  King 
George  of  Saxony  ...  A  disaster  takes  place  at  the 
Brilliant  mine  in  Queensland ;  seven  men  are  killed 
...  Mr.  Jno.  Redmond,  M.P.,  announces  that  he  will 
visit,  Australia. 

October  18. — The  Reid  Government  proposes  a 
Royal  Com  mission  to  enquire  into  the  working  of 
the  tariff  and  its  effect  upon  Australian  industries 
...  Earl  Fitzwilliam  and  a  party  leave  on  an  explor- 
ing expedition  to  the  Pacific,  it  is  said,  to  look  for 
coal  deposits  ...  It  is  reported  that  the  graves  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  and  some  of  his  crew  are  found 
at  jBeeohy  Inland  ...  The  Princess  of  the  Asturias, 
eldest  si-tor  of  the  King  of  Spain,  dios  after  giving 
birth  to  a  child  ...  President  Roosevelt  dismisses 
the  chief  Steamboat  ins|>ectors  who  were  respon- 
si!>l.<  for  the  "General  Slocum "  disaster  ...  The 
torpedo  boat  destroyers.  "Boxer"  and  'Ardent." 
collide  near  Morocco;  both  reaseu  are  damaged, 
hut  re  let  Gibraltar. 

October  19.—  Weinhciiner,  who  had  succeeded 
Samuel    Parks    a*    walking    delegate,    has    been    ar- 


rested on  a  charge  of  ordering  strikes  where  em- 
ployers had  refused  to  be  blackmailed  ...  The  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan  proposes  to  discuss  with  a  represen 
tative  of  the  Indian  Government  questions  regard- 
ing Afghanistan  and  Great  Britain  ...The  Social 
Democratic  Federation  asks  Sir  EL  Cnnpbell-Ban- 
ncrman  to  support  payment  of  members  and  t  he 
provision  of  clothes,  food  and  shelter  for  school 
children  ...  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
•  o  advocate  larger  powers  in  local  government. 

October  20. — The  King  entertains  at  luncheon  at 
Buckingham  Palace  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
Squadron  ...  The  term  of  enlistment  in  line  regi- 
ments of  the  British  infantry  is  altered  to  nine- 
years  in  the  colours  and  three  in  the  reserve  ...  The 
returning  Thibet  expedition  suffers  greatly  through 
heavy  snow  storms  ...  The  Combes  Ministry  m 
France  introduces  a  Bill  making  reductions  in  tin- 
tax  payable  by  fat  hers- of  families  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  their  children. 

October  22.— Mr.  H.  O.  Wyatt.  Envoy  of  the 
Naval  League,  returns  to  England. 

October  23.— Mr.  Paderewski  gives  a  farewell 
demonstration  in  the  Melbourne  Exhibition  Build- 
ing ...  The  trial  in  Rome  of  the  Countess  Bon 
Martini  and  Count  Secchi  and  the  other  persons 
involved  in  the  charge  of  murdering  the  Count 
husband  is  postponed  until  next  vear. 

October  24. — The  Grand  Hotel  at  Botorua.  N.Z.. 
is  destroyed  by  fire  ...  A  workman  throws  a  bomb 
into  the  office  of  the  Prefect  of  Police  at  Bealystock. 
in  Poland;  the  workman  is  killed,  and  three  police- 
men and  two  civilians  wounded  ...  The  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  agrees  to  accept  the  principle 
of  the  separation  of  the  Church  and  State  ...  A  Bul- 
garian priest,  a  revolutionary  leader  at  Salonika,  is 
shot  ...  Articles  valued  at  £11,000  are  stolen  from 
the  premises  of  Mr.  Mitchelsen,  the  Court  jeweller 
at  Copenhagen. 

October  25. — The  death  is  announced  of  Ladv 
Dilke,  aged  64  ...  A  Smithfield  firm  is  fined  CS», 
with  twenty  guineas  costs,  for  exposing  for  sale 
colonial  meat  unfit  for  food. 

October  26. — The  'six  potters"  prosecution  is 
announced  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  have  broken 
down  ...  The  death  is  announced,  at  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital, of  General  Sir  Henry  W.  Norman,  formerly 
(Jovornor  of  Queensland  ...  A  torpedo  breaks  loose 
from  one  of  the  French  boats  near  Dunkirk,  and 
strikes  the  torpedo  bo.it  "  Grenadier."  which  it  badly 
damages  ...  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Frenoh  Chamber  of  Deputies  approves  of  the  terms, 
and  concludes  the  report  upon  the  Anglo-French 
treaty. 

October  27. — The  British  torpedo  boat  destroy 
"Bat"    and    "Panther,"    collide    in    the     Mediter- 
ranean, are  both  damaged,  and  return  to  Malta  for 
repairs. 

October  28.  The  High  Court  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  decides  that  the  salaries  of 
Commonwealth  members  of  Parliament  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Service  are  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  the  8tate  income  tax  ...  An  army  order 
at  Simla  enforces  Lord  Kitchener's  scheme  for  the 
redistribution  of  the  troops  on  the  Indian  frontier. 

October  29.— The  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  acknowledges  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Federal   Parliament  expressing  sympathy   with    the 
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Home  Government  over  the  attack  of  the  Russian 
fleet  on  British  fishermen  ...  In  a  speech  at 
Trowbridge  Lord  Rosebery  condemns  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's preference  proposals. 

October  30. — Sixty  miners  are  killed  by  an  ex- 
plosion in  a  coal  mine  at  Tierco,  in  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

October  31. — The  French  naval  authorities_decide 
to  lay  down  several  more  submarine  boats  ...  It  is 
announced  at  St.  Petersburg  that  the  investigation 
against  ex-Senator  Shauniann,  the  father  of  the 
assassin  of  General  Bobrikoff,  has  revealed  a  vast 
plot  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  Swedophile 
parly  in  Finland. 

November  1. — Negotiations  are  reported  as  pro- 
ceeding between  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  for  an  arbitration  treaty  ...  The  German 
Federal  Council  has  awarded  the  regency  of  Lipp 
to  Prince  Leopold  ...  An  arbitration  treaty  between 
France  and  the  United  States  is  signed  ...  A  young 
French  widow  is  sentenced  to  20  years'  penal  servi- 
tude for  poisoning  her  husband,  grandmother  and 
brother  to  get  their  life  insurance. 

November  3. — President  Roosevelt  is  thrown  from 
his  liorse  and  slightly  injured  ...  Germany  favour- 
ably receives  overtures  from  the  United  States  Go- 
vernment for  an  arbitration  treaty  similar  to  that 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  ... 
The  captain  and  crew  of  a  Greek  steamer  are  mur- 
dered by  Arabs  off  the  south-east  of  Arabia  ...  The 
Dalai  Lama  arrives  at  Peking. 

November  4. — Racial  riots  take  place  at  Inns- 
bruck, at  the  opening  of  the  University  ...  The 
Canadian  elections  give  the  Laurier  Ministry  a  ma- 
jority of  72  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  of 
214  members  ...  The  properties  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  are  handed  over  to  the  Wee  Free  Kirk. 

November  5. — M.  de  Cassagnoc  dies  at  the  age  of 
64  years  ...  The  Italian  elections  result  in  a  great 
victory  for  the  Giolitti  Government. 

November  6. — It  is  stated  that  50,000  immi- 
grants have  arrived  in  the  Argentine  during  the  last 
six  months  ...  The  German  Emperor  rebukes  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Metz  for  laying  an  inter- 
dict on  a  Roman  Catholic  Churchyard  because  of 
the  burial  of  a  Protestant  in  it. 

November  7. — The  United  States  naval  estimates 
amount  to  £20,000.000. 

November  8. — President  Roosevelt  is  elected  by 
343  votes  to  133  in  the  Electoral  Collage  ...  It  is 
Delieved  that  13,000,000  out  of  a  possible  16,000,000 
votes  were  polled. 

THE  WAR. 

October  5. — General  Kuroki's  Army  is  within  15 
miles  of  Mukden  ...  Steamers  convey  coal  to  Aden, 
.Zanzibar  and  Singapore  for  the  use  of  the  Baltic 
Fleet. 

October  6.— Heavy  skirmishing  is  reported  five 
miles  south  of  Mukden. 

October  8. — General  Kuropatkin  issues  an  order 
to  the  troops,  informing  them  that  a  general  ad- 
vance against  the  Japanese  is  shortly  to  be  made 

October  10. — The  attack  commenced  by  the  Jap- 
anese on  the  5th.  on  Port  Arthur,  is  repelled. 

October  11. — The  Baltic  squadron  of  42  ships 
leaves  Revel  for  Libau. 

October  12. — A  serious  disaster  is  sustained  by 
Russia  on  the  Tai-tse  River;  a  force  is  surrounded 
by  the  Japanese,  and  loses  eight  guns.  The 
Japanese  are  successful  in  repulsing  the  Russians. 
The  front  of  battle  is  20  miles  long.  Two  thousand 
cavalry  and  two  guns  are  isolated  by  the  Japanese 

October   13.- — The   Russians   are   heavily   repulsed 


before  Mukden ;  General  Kuropatkin  admits  heavy 
losses;  grave  apprehension  is  felt  in  St.  Petersburg 
...  The  Russian  Baltic  Fleet  is  at  last  reported  to 
have  begun  the  voyage  to  the  Far  East  ...  The  at- 
tack on  Port  Arthur  is  renewed  with  great  fierce- 
ness ;  the  bombardment  is  maintained  by  the 
Japanese  for  72  hours ;  part  of  the  town  is  set  on 
tire  ..  The  casualties  on  both  sides  at  the  recent 
battle  is  estimated  at  80,000 

October  17. — Thirty-four  of  the  warships  of  the 
Baltic  Fleet  pass  through  the  Groat  Belt,  steaming 
northwards  ...  In  the  pursuit  of  the  Russians  a 
Japanese  column  is  captured  and  14  guns  taken. 

October  19. — It  is  reported  that  captured  maps 
show  that  all  the  Russian  retreats-  were  pre- 
arranged ...  A  Russian  battalion  is  almost  an- 
nihilated on  a  pontoon  bridge  on  the  Tai-tse  River, 
the  Japanese  sweeping  the  bridge  with  machine 
guns  ...  The  Baltic  Fleet  passes  into  the  North  Sea. 

October  21. — The  Japanese  mount  a  dozen  guns 
on  Wolf  Mountain,  and  re-commence  the  bombard- 
ment of  Port  Arthur. 

October  22. — In  the  early  morning  the  Russian 
Fleet  fires  upon  a  fleet  of  trawlers  which  were  fish- 
ing off  the  Dogger  Bank ;     two  men  are  killed. 

October  24. — The  Russians  commence  an  offensive 
movement  in  Manchuria;  they  recross  the  Sha-ho, 
and  entrench  as  they  advance ;  the  armies  are 
within  four  miles  of  one  another. 

October  26. — The  Tsar  expresses  to  Sir  Chas. 
Hardy,  British  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  his 
sincere  regret  at  the  Dogger  Bank  incident,  and 
promises  complete  satisfaction  to  the  sufferers  ... 
The  Mediterranean  Nand  the  Home  Fleets  receive 
orders  for  mutual  co-operation.  The  Naval  reserves 
are  being  mobilised  ...  The  Continental  press  gener- 
ally condemn  the  Russians  ...  General  Kuropatkin 
takes  supreme  command  of  the  Russian  forces  in  the 
Far  East ;  Admiral  Alexeieff  retains  the  position  of 
Viceroy  ...  Eight  Japanese  warehouses  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yalu  River,  containing  clothing,  rations  and 
ammunition,  are  burned ;  the  fire  is  suspected  to  be 
due  to  incendiarism. 

October  27. — Some  of  the  vessels  of  the  Baltic 
Fleet  arrive  at  Vigo ;  despatches  from  St.  Peters- 
burg await  them  ...  The  Russian  Admiral  asserts 
that  two  foreign  torpedo  boats  were  sighted  amongst 
the  fishing  fleet  on  the  Dogger  Bank ;  the  British 
Government  declines  the  explanation,  and  insists 
upon  apology,  compensation  and  enquiry,  punish- 
ment of  the  responsible  officers,  and  security  against 
a  repetition  of  the  incident  before  noon  of  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

October  28. — The  Channel  Fleet,  under  Admiral 
Beresford,    starts   for  Vigo. 

October  29. — It  is  agreed  that  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  refer  the  Dogger  Bank  incident  to  the  Hague 
International  Arbitration  Court  for  inquiry 

November  1. — The  Baltic  Fleet  leaves  Vigo ;  some 
of  the  officers  are  detained  to  give  evidence  at  the 
Court  of  Inquiry  ...  The  besiegers  at  Port  Arthur 
are  reported  to  have  tunnelled  long  distances,  and 
to  have  penetrated  nearly  to  the  heart  of  the  fort- 
ress ;    the  garrison  are  reported  to  be  losing-  heart. 

November  2. — The  Baltic  Fleet  is  shadowed  by 
English  warships  ...  Great  activity  is  manifested  at 
Gibraltar  ...  A  fearful  bombardment  of  Port  Arthur 
commences. 

November  3.-^The  Baltic  fleet  arrives  at  Tangier. 

November  5. — The  Japanese  capture  the  inner 
circle  of  forts  at  Port  Arthur. 

November  6. — It  is  reported  that  Russia  agrees 
to  the  details  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  over  the 
Dogger  Bank  incident. 
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THE  TRADES    HALL. 


By  Senator  G.  F.  Pearce  (W.A.\ 


THE  aims  of  the  Labour  Party  and  its  methods  are  proving  a  fruitful  source  of  discussion 
and  dissension,  not  only  in  Australia,  but  the  world  over.  Many  of  its  opponents  confidently 
assert  that  Labour  Legislation  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  country  ;  whilst  its  supporters  maintain 
that  that  way  salvation  lies.  Even  amongst  those  who  most  fiercely  discuss  the  policy  of 
the  Labour  Party  considerable  ignorance  is  often  shown  as  to  what  its  methods  really  are.  I  am 
glad,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  publish  the  following  article  by  Senator  G.  F.  Pearce.  It  sets  forth 
lucidly  the  way  in  which  the  political  Party  has  been  evolved  and  the  methods  employed  by  the 
Trades  Hall.— Ed. 


Under  this  generic  term,  unfriendly  critics  of 
the  Labour  Party  group  all  the  varied  activities 
of  this  many-sided  political  and  industrial  force, 
doubtless  because  they  recognise  that  it  conveys 
to  the  public  the  narrower  and  more  conservative 
view  of  the  movement.  As  applied  to  the  politi- 
cal side,  the  term  is  quite  inappropriate  and  even 
inaccurate,  whilst  it  inadequately  expresses  the 
industrial  or  trades  union  phase  of  the  Party's 
mission.  To  accurately  comprehend  the  part 
which  the  Trades  Hall  plays  in  the  Labour  Move- 
ment, it  is  essential  that  the  words  should  be 
clearly  understood.  Technically,  a  Trades  Hall 
means  the  building  usually  erected  and  co-opera- 
tively owned  by  the  combined  Trades  Unions 
in  the  capitals  and  larger  cities  of  Australia. 
But  the  term  is  sometimes  extended  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  Council  of  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Unions  which  deliberates  in  these  buildings. 
This  Council  is  usually  a  loose  confederation  of 
Unions,  and  it  deals  generally  with  such  indus- 
trial and — to  a  limited  extent — political  matters 
as  affect  unionists  and  workers  generally,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  those  which  touch  only  indivi- 
dual unions  or  sections  of  workers.  This  body  is 
known  in  Victoria  as  the  Trades  Hall  Council ; 
in  most  other  States  it  is  more  accurately  de- 
scribed as  the  Trades  and  Labour  Council.  It 
consists  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  various 
Unions  in  the  State  or  district,  and  its  meetings 
are  held  at  regular  intervals.  Its  affairs  are  con- 
trolled by  the  usual  officers,  of  whom  the  secre- 
tary alone  receives  remuneration  for  his  services, 
though  this  is  not  the  rule  everywhere. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  TRADES  HALL. 

The  delegates,  generally  acting  under  instruc- 
tions from  their  Unions,  introduce  to  the  Council 
such  questions  as  call  for  common  action  or 
agreement  in  the  immediate  industrial  sphere. 
Hence,  the  subjects  dealt  with  are  generally 
those  which  affect  more  than  one  trade  or  branch 
of  Labour.     On  the  Council  also  falls  the  duty 


of  organising  the  workers  in  such  trades  as  have 
hitherto  neglected  opportunities  of  combined  ac- 
tion, and  for  this  work  an  organising  committee, 
consisting  of  delegates  who  have  shown  a  special 
aptitude,  is  usually  appointed.  The  creation  of 
a  Trades  and  Labour  Council  wras  a  distinct  step 
in  the  evolution  of  the  Labour  Movement.  It 
marked  that  stage  of  development  when  the 
worker  realised,  and  acted  on  the  knowledge, 
that  he  was  his  brothers  keeper;  that  he  and 
his  trade  were  vitally  affected  by  the  condition 
of  every  other  handicraftsman.  The  Union  or 
trade  guild  was  the  logical  resultant  of  the  con- 
viction, slowly  borne  in  upon  the  worker,  that 
to  help  himself  he  must  help  others ;  and  that 
the  hard  conditions  to  which  he  was  forced  to 
conform  were  really  determined  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  fellow-workers  in  allied  trades.  The 
union  of  Unions  in  the  Trades  Council  was  there- 
fore the  natural  sequence  to  individual  organisa- 
tion. Up  to  1891,  and  in  some  States  for  several 
years  later,  the  Trades  Councils  were  also  the 
centres  of  political  activity ;  for,  as  the  workers 
grasped  the  fact  that  politics  could,  and  did, 
affect  their  bread  and  butter,  so,  little  by  little, 
they  pushed  Trades  Union  influence  into  the 
political  arena.  But  there  was  little  cohesion  or 
solidarity  in  their  efforts.  They  were  content 
with  mere  expressions  of  opinion,  and  scarcely 
ever  carried  co-operative  effort  into  the  polling 
booth.  In  fact,  one  conservative  type  of  Union 
— I  refer  to  the  Amalgamated  Societies  of  Car- 
penters and  Engineers — by  rule,  directly  pro- 
hibited for  years  any  discussion  on  political  sub- 
jects at  their  meetings.  They  recognised  that 
the  same  diversity  of  opinion  on  political  issues 
which  existed  outside  were  likely  to  be  found 
within  their  own  ranks.  Thus,  respecting  the 
floral  question,  Trades  Union  opinion  was,  and' 
still  is,  divided.  And  while  even  at  this  stage 
the  workers  were  in  general  agreement  on  such 
vital  questions  as  faetorv  legislation  and  State 
regulation   of  wages   and   hours   of  work,    it   re- 
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jmained  for  the  propagandists  created  by  the 
failure  of  the  Maritime  Strike  to  successfully 
preach  the  doctrine  of  solidarity  on  essential 
points,  and  liberty  of  action  on  non-essentials. 
That  doctrine  had,  of  course,  been  heard  before, 
but  the  field  was  scarcely  ready  for  the  seed  up 
to  that  stage.  A  little  reflection,  however,  will 
show  that  the  methods  which  made  Trades 
Unionism  powerful  prior  to  1891  are,  with  slight 
modifications,  those  which  make  the  political 
Labour  Movement  powerful  to-day. 

FEDERAL    CO-OPERATION. 

In  the  industrial  field,  the  worker  recognised 
that  up  to  the  time  of  concerted  action  being 
determined  upon,  there  was  ample  scope  for  the 
free  play  of  individuality.  But  he  was  also  con- 
vinced that  when  this  stage  had  been  passed  and 
action  decided  upon,  the  strength — nay,  the 
s-ery  existence  of  his  Union  depended 
upon  the  loyalty  and  solidarity  of  all, 
and  particularly  of  the  minority  who  had 
resisted  the  proposed  action.  Call  it  a  machine, 
if  you  will ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  attracted 
and  retained  the  strongest  personalities  in  the 
ranks  of  the  workers ;  for,  speaking  generally, 
only  the  weaklings  were  found  amongst  the  non- 
unionists.  It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  even  at 
this  stage,  organised  industrial  Labour  was 
thoroughly  Federal  in  its  character.  The  Trades 
Congresses  of  Ballarat  and  of  Hobart,  away  back 
in  the  eighties,  showed  that  Labour  cherished 
the  ideal  of  a  United  Australia  long  before  the 
public  awoke  to  its  advantages.  Most  of  the 
States  were  represented  at  those  Conferences, 
and  schemes  of  Federal  co-operation  were  there 
discussed,  and,  to  some  extent,  acted  upon. 
Significant  amongst  these  proposals  were  schemes 
for  the  Federation  of  Australian  Trades  Unions. 

THE    MARITIME    STRIKE. 

The  Maritime  Strike  itself  was  an  Australian 
movement,  since  it  was  practically  controlled  by 
Federal  authority.  It  developed  a  faculty  for 
Federal  action  which  was  quickly  imitated  by  the 
other  side  in  that  great  struggle.  Still,  Labour 
politically  was  weak.  The  Union  which  acted 
solidly  on  an  industrial  question  was  as  a  rope 
of  sand  upon  political  questions,  even  of  an  in- 
dustrial character.  The  great  field  of  activity  up 
to  this  stage  was  the  industrial,  and  the  main  ob- 
ject was  the  thorough  organisation  of  every  sec- 
tion of  Labour  into  a  cohesive  body,  well 
equipped  with  funds.  The  potent  weapon  of  de- 
fence then  relied  upon  was  the  strike.  The 
Trades  Council  had  a  ready  means  of  getting 
united  action,  and  it  was  the  dream  of  some 
Labour  leaders  in  those  days  to  so  organise  their 
forces  as  to  secure  compliance  with  their  condi- 


tions, by  resort  to  even  the  desperate  means  of 
a  universal  strike.  But  the  Maritime  Strike  con- 
vinced the  workers  that  they  were  fighting  with 
one  arm — and  that  the  most  powerful — tied  be- 
hind their  backs.  During  that  great  struggle, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  put  the  idea  of  a  univer- 
sal strike  into  practice,  and  regiment  after  regi- 
ment of  workers,  who,  in  some  cases,  had  not 
the  remotest  interest  in  the  original  trouble,  were 
called  into  the  fight,  and  industry  after  industry 
was  made  idle. 

INDUSTRIAL    FREEDOM    BY    POLITICAL    MEANS. 

During  this  epoch-making  battle,  the  Austra- 
lian daily  press  sought  to  divert,  if  not  to  dis- 
hearten, the  Labour  army,  by  impressing  on  them 
that  all  they  were  aiming  at  could  be  achieved 
at  infinitely  less  cost  to  themselves  and  to  the 
community  by  transferring  their  energies  and 
their  solidarity  to  the  ballot-box.  When  at  last 
defeated,  with  shattered  hopes,  unrealised  ideals, 
and  dreams  dispelled,  the  Trades  Unions  of  the 
various  States  took  to  heart  the  lessons  of  that 
great  defeat.  The  taunt  thrown  at  them  by 
the  Press  in  their  hour  of  adversity,  ripened  into 
a  profound  conviction  that  in  winning  industrial 
freedom  they  must  not  despise  political  means. 
The  power  and  authority  of  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment had  been  used  against  them  in  the 
struggle.  They  felt  that  the  law  and  the  forces 
of  the  law  were  hostile  to  Labour,  and  they  also 
recognised  in  many  of  the  conditions  against 
which  they  had  rebelled,  effects  which  had  poli- 
tical causes  that  could  only  be  rectified  by  politi- 
cal action.  This  conviction  burned  itself  into 
the  hearts  of  the  leaders,  and  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  from  the  ashes  of  industrial 
unionism  of  1890  rose,  Phcenix-like,  the  political 
unionism  of  to-day. 

The  movement  for  which  the  Trades  Hall 
Council  stood  as  the  symbol  became,  shortly  after 
1891,  too  big  and  too  broad  for  its  birthplace; 
though  it  is  only  just  to  add  that  the  then  leaders 
deserve  credit  for  the  broadening  and  liberalising 
tendency  which  now  renders  the  term  "  Trades 
Hall,"  as  applied  to  the  political  side  of  the 
Labour  Party,  inaccurate  and  inappropriate. 
The  vitality  of  this  wing,  the  proof  it  furnished 
of  being  a  permanent  force  in  Australian  politics, 
convinced  the  Trades  Unions  of  the  necessity  of 
dividing  control.  The  industrial  work  of  the 
Councils  has,  therefore,  been  gradually  divorced 
from  their  political  action,  though  not  from  their 
political  interest.  This  course  has  been  dictated, 
not  by  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  political  move- 
ment— as  was  the  case  with  some  Unions  prior 
to  1 891 — but  proceeds  from  quite  other  motives. 
It  was  done,  first  of  all,  to  enable  the  political 
ends  of  the  Party  to  win  co-operation  from  per- 
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sons  who,  for  various  reasons,  could  not,  or  did 
noc,  associate  themselves  with  the  industrial 
unions  ;  and,  secondly,  to  enable  the  Trades  Hall 
or  Council  to  concentrate  its  energies  largely  on 
the  still  necessan  work  of  industrial  action.  The 
licial  effect  of  this  decision  will  be  seen 
when  we  reflect  that  many  of  the  present  leaders 
of  the  political  Labour  Movement  would  be 
banned  if  the  older,  narrower,  and  more  conser- 
vative policy  had  been  maintained.  In  W.A1.,  for 
instance,  Mr.  H.  Daglish,  M.L.A.,  Premier  of 
the  State's  Labour  Government,  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Fowler,  M.P.  for  Perth  in  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment, are  striking  cases  in  point,  though  several 
others  exist,  of  men  who,  by  reason  of  their  avo- 
cations, would  to-day  have  been  outside  the 
ranks,  had  the  old  policy  been  persisted  in.  As 
regards  the  second  motive,  the  defeat  of  1891 
left  the  industrial  unions  of  Australia  shattered 
and  broken,  and  the  best  tribute  that  could  be 
paid  to  the  Trades  Halls  or  Councils  as  to  the 
my  in  which  they  have  looked  after  the  indus- 
trial side  of  the  movement  is  the  rehabilitated 
trades  unionism  of  to-day. 

THE    BACKBONE    OF    THE    POLITICAL    MOVEMENT. 

Withal,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  con- 
victions impressed  by  the  lesson  of  1 891-2,  still 
abide  in  the  minds  of  Australian  unionists,  for 
the  Trades  and  Labour  Unions  to-day  constitute 
the  backbone  of  the  political  movement.  The 
pennies  of  the  workers  supply  the  sinews  of  war; 
from  their  ranks  come  the  enthusiastic  and  volun- 
tary fighters  in  times  of  political  warfare.  It  is 
true  that  many  unionists  have  watched  with  keen 
suspicion  the  broadening  of  their  movement  on 
its  political  side.  So  often  tricked,  deceived,  and 
even  sold  in  the  past,  who  can  wonder  if  the 
worker  is  slow  to  recognise  as  friends  a  class  from 
which  hitherto  came  some  of  his  bitterest  and 
most  implacable  opponents.  But  with  the  grow- 
ing power  and  heightened  prestige  of  the  party, 
and  the  proved  loyalty  and  sincerity  of  the  new 
bearers  of  his  standard,  the  old  dislike  and  dis- 
trust of  politics  and  political  action  is  fast  pass- 
ing away.  And  while  the  Trades  Hall  or  Council 
has  ceased  to  be  the  political  movement — has 
certainly  ceased  to  be  in  any  way  the  head  of  it — 
that  which  it  stands  for,  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Unions  of  Australia,  constitute  the  old  guard  of 
Labour's  victorious  army.  The  term  "Trades 
Hall."  used  as  a  reproach  by  our  opponents,  may 
serve  a  useful  purpose  with  uninformed  persons. 
It  may  scare  off  the  timid  or  superficial  thinker, 
but  it  is  not  such  minds  that  make  or  mar  politi- 
cal movements.  The  taunt  carries  no  stigma  to 
those  who  understand  the  genesis  and  growth  of 
political  parties.  Doubtless,  like  other  human 
institutions,  Trades  Halls  or  Councils  have  blun- 


dered in  the  past  ;  but  they  have  a  long  record 
of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed.  They  have  left  their  mark 
on  Australian  history,  through  the  creation,  and 
in  great  part  by  the  maintenance,  of  the  most 
effective  political  force  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
From  their  humble  beginnings  have  emanated 
projects  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  masses.  Their  past  presidents  have  supplied 
the  Commonwealth  with  a  Prime  Minister  who 
stands  in  favourable  contrast  to  many  who  have 
had  greater  advantages  in  their  early  years. 
Trades  Union  training  and  influence  have  en- 
abled many  others  to  tender  to  their  country 
services  of  considerable  value. 

A    MOVEMENT    OF    THE    MASSES. 

So  much  for  the  source  of  the  political  Labour 
Movement.  What  of  the  movement  itself  ? 
critics  are  never  tired  of  holding  up  what  thej 
regard  as  the  evils,  both  of  its  objects  an  1 
methods.  First  and  foremost,  it  has  to  meet  the 
charge  of  being  a  Party  which  represents  a  class 
and  stands  for  class  legislation,  as  its  name  indi- 
s.  The  objection  to  the  name  "  Labour 
Party  "  scarcely  merits  other  reply  than  that  "  A 
broom  by  any  other  name  would  serve  to  sweep 
a  street."  The  Labour  Movement  is  essentially 
and  must  remain  a  movement  of  the  masses.  It 
will  nevertheless  attract  from  other  sections  of 
the  community  those  who  possess  the  kinship  of 
sympathy  and  conviction.  Such  men  may  not 
be  strictly  "  of  the  people,"  though  entirely 
"  with  the  people."  Still,  the  great  mass  of  its 
adherents  are,  and  will  be,  of  the  toiling  masses. 
Then  again,  as  "  those  who  are  well  need  no 
physician,  but  those  who  are  sick,"  so  the  legisla- 
tion at  which  the  Labour  Party  aims  is  such  as 
will,  in  its  opinion,  raise  the  standard  of  exis- 
tence for  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  who 
are  designated  "  the  working  classes,"  so  that, 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  composition 
and  its  aims,  the  name  fittingly  designates  the 
Party.  A  truer  realisation  of  the  dignity  of  all 
useful  labour  will  also  do  much  to  neutralise 
objections  to  the  name. 

FAIR    PLAY    FOK    ALL. 

As  to  the  charge  of  class  legislation,  it  is  open 
to  argument  whether  the  word  "  class  "  is  not  mis- 
used when  applied  to  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  the 
community.  The  meaning  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed by  our  opponents  is  that  our  class  r< 
sents  only  a  small  section  of  the  people.  They 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  favour  legisla- 
tion, conferring  privileges  on  a  few  which  are 
denied  to  the  many.  When  used  in  this  sense, 
Labourists  strongly  resent  the  word,  and  rightly 
so,   for  there   is   no  part   of   their  political   pro- 
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gramme  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  could  have 
that  result.  There  is  nothing  for  which  the 
Labour  Party  contends  which  fails  to  confer 
equal  benefit  on  every  unit  in  the  nation  who 
wishes  or  requires  such  benefit.  We  do  not  seek 
sops  or  concessions.  We  ask  for  justice,  that 
to  which  we  have  an  inalienable  moral  right. 
We  seek  privileges  for  none,  but  rather  fair  play 
for  all.  The  motive  underlying  the  so-called  pre- 
ference to  unionists,  in  the  Arbitration  Bill,  is  a 
desire  to  prevent  victimising  or  boycotting  of 
unionists  as  such — a  practice  of  which  they  have 
had   in  the   past  bitter   experience. 

SOLIDARITY,    ALWAYS    SOLIDARITY. 

As  to  the  methods  of  the  Party,  the 
first  objection  is  to  its  solidarity  inside 
and  outside  Parliament.  That  its  op- 
ponents do  not  regard  this  as  an  un- 
pardonable offence  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  re- 
cently they  have  attempted,  with  some  measure 
of  success,  to  copy  these  methods.  I  have  re- 
ferred to  the  active  work  of  the  Labour  propa- 
gandists following  the  Maritime)  Strike,  and  this 
was  largely  directed  to  demonstrate  the  necessity 
•of  solidarity  on  essential  points.  Again,  the  in- 
consistency of  united  action  industrially,  and  dis- 
united action  politically,  was  patent,  and  had  dis- 
astrous effects.  It  needed  just  such  a  sharp  and 
effective  lesson  as  the  Maritime  Strike  to  cause 
the  trades  unionists  to  carry  their  industrial 
methods  into  the  political  field.  As  to  the  ethics 
•of  solidarity,  how  many  of  those  who  object  to 
it  find  it  necessary  to  practice  co-operative  effort 
in  the  many  and  varied  departments  of  life? 
Without  the  principle  of  solidarity,  religious, 
•  social,  and  civic  organisation  would  be  impos- 
sible', and  certainly  in  politics  it  is  as  old  as 
Party  Government  itself.  The  day  that  Party 
Government  made  itself  apparent  in  the  mother 
■of  Parliaments,  that  day  solidarity  became  a  re- 
cognised and  essential  method  of  Party  organisa- 
tion. 

THE    LABOUR    PLATFORM. 

There  are  those  who,  while  forced  to  admit 
all  this,  object  to  the  lengths  to  which  the  Labour 
Party  carry  the  principle.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Party  is  a  purely  voluntary  organ- 
isation ;  that,  so  far  as  any  individuality  is  sur- 
rendered, it  is  by  voluntary  action  and  not  by 
compulsion  ;  that  no  particular  odium  attaches  to 
the  non-unionist,  or  the  man  who  stands  aloof 
from  Labour's  political  organisation,  and  that 
our  ranks  are  recruited  purely  by  missionary 
effort  and  spontaneous  enthusiasm.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  those  who,  on  joining  such 
organisations,  give  up  any  convictions  or  indi- 
viduality, do  so,  after  fully  weighing  such  con- 
siderations in  the  balance  against  what  may  be 


achieved  by  working  together  for  certain  well- 
defined  objects.  Then  it  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Labour  Party  can  carry  the  prin- 
ciple further  than  most  other  Parties,  because  it 
differs  so  radically  from  them  in  the  method  by 
which  joint  action  is  agreed  upon.  In  the  case 
of  the  Labour  Party,  the  platform,  which  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  interfere  with  individuality — 
because  it  embraces  only  those  points  upon  which 
solidarity  is  demanded — is  the  creation  of  the 
mass  of  its  constituents,  and  not  merely  of  its 
leaders,   or  of  its  newspaper  organs. 

HOW    ARRIVED    AT. 

Consider  the  method  by  which  that  plat- 
form is  arrived  at.  First  of  all,  the  desire 
for  a  particular  piece  of  legislation  must 
spring  from  a  general  feeling  of  its  neces- 
sity to  those  who  ask  for  it.  Then,  it 
has  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  critics  not  personally 
interested  in  it,  and  who  look  at  it  with  impartial 
eyes.  Next,  it  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
thinkers  in  the  movement,  and  its  economic  and 
political  effects  are  debated.  Finally,  after  long 
discussion  and  consideration,  if  it  is  of  sufficient 
value  to  have  aroused  the  attention  and  approval 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  constituents,  it  comes 
before  the  Labour  Congress.  If  it  be  a  State 
matter,  it  attracts  the  keenest  minds  of  each 
branch  or  union  assembled  in  the  State  Congress. 
If  the  question  be  of  Federal  concern,  it  is  ob- 
liged to  run  the  gauntlet  of  one  of  the  periodical 
Federal  Labour  Congresses.  By  that  body  it  is 
finally  debated  and  judged  before  being  placed 
on  the  platform  as  a  question  upon  which  solid- 
arity is  essential.  Contrast  with  the  method 
by  which  the  ordinary  political  leader  elevates 
an  issue  so  as  to  compel  his  followers  to  treat 
it  as  vital.  The  rank  and  file  are  rarely  con- 
sulted. Indeed,  the  leader  himself  is  sometimes 
ignored,  for  have  we  not  seen  a  single  irrespon- 
sible newspaper  editor  invent  the  battle-cry  and 
dictate  the  policy  of  a  great  Party?  What  more 
is  needed  to  justify  the  Labour  Party's  proce- 
dure, and  vindicate  its  action  in  carrying  solid- 
arity methods  further  than  any  other  Party  can, 
or  dare  do  ?  Unlike  other  political  combinations, 
it  is  the  members  of  the  Party  who  rule.  The 
Party  is  democratic  in  its  government  and  in  its 
methods,  while  the  rival  political  organisations 
are  autocratic.  As  a  democracy  can  safely  inter- 
fere to  a  greater  extent  with  popular  liberty — 
because  it  does  so  with  the  people's  authority — 
than  can  an  autocracy,  so  the  Labour  Party  can, 
and  does,  push  the  solidarity  principle  consider- 
ably further  than   its  rivals   dare  attempt. 

THE    CAUCUS. 

Another  objection  to  the  Labour  Party 
is     its     caucus.         But     the     Labour     Party 
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did  not  invent  the  caucus,  nor  is  it  alone 
in  holding  caucus  meetings.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  caucus  is  as  old  as  Party 
Government ;  and  here  again  the  difference  be- 
tween the  parties  is  one  of  degree  only.  What  is 
the  caucus  but  a  gathering  to  fix  details  of  those 
who  have  agreed  to  adopt  common  action  upon 
certain  defined  lines?  Whether  its  meetings  are 
once  a  week  or  once  a  session,  the  fact  remains 
that  all  Parties  find  the  caucus  necessary  and 
helpful,  and  it  is  here  again  that  the  difference 
in  the  process  of  the  growth  of  those  defined  lines 
that  enable  the  Labour  Party  to  make  a  fuller 
and  freer  use  of  this  instrument  than  other 
Parties. 

TAMMANY   AND    THE    LABOUR    PARTY. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  one 
leading  Federal  politician,  who  should  have 
known  better,  to  trace  a  resemblance  between 
the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  Labour 
Party  and  the  notorious  Tammany  Hall.  In- 
quiry would  have  demonstrated  the  absence  of 
points  of  similarity  between  the  respective  in- 
stitutions. Tammany  is  autocratic  ;  it  is  governed 
by  a  ''  boss,"  whose  word  is  law.  The  ward 
bosses  and  file  leaders  are  his  creatures,  and  the 
rank  and  file  are  mere  automata  in  his  hands. 
Further,  Tammany  is  wealthy,  and  relies  on 
money  "  to  make  the  mare  go."  The  Labour 
Party,  on  the  other  hand,  is  democratic ;  it  knows 
no  boss.  It  is  guided  and  governed  by  the 
people.  The  voice  of  the  majority  is  supreme ; 
the  word  of  the  humblest  worker  has  as  much 
right  to  be  heard  as  that  of  its  leading  Parlia- 
mentarian. Every  man  and  woman  in  its  ranks 
may  vote  to  shape  its  policy.  It  is  poor,  so  far 
;.  ■•  money  is  concerned ;  it  relies  on  self-sacrifice 
and  voluntary  effort  from  its  supporters.  Similar- 
ity between  Tammany  and  some  Australian  poli- 
tical parties  there  certainly  is ;  but  so  far  from 
the  Labour  Party  having  any  affinity  to  Tammany, 
it  is  in  truth  its  direct  antithesis. 

IT  CANNA  GANG — IT  CANNA  STOP  ! 

Aj  for  the  timid  folk  who  fear  that  the  Labour 
\  will  go  too  far  and  too  fast,  they  remind 
one  of  the  dear  old  Scotch  lady,  who,  seeing  a 
locomotive  for  the  first  time,  declared,  "  It  canna 
gang,  it  canna  gang,"  but  when  it  commenced 
.^ang,"  declared,  with  even  greater  emphasis, 
"  It  canna  stop,  it  canna  stop."  The  school- 
master is  abroad  ;  the  workers  of  Australia  are 
neither  ignorant  nor  foolish.  They  are  giving 
the  problems  of  the  day  a  keen  and  searching 
study.     The  public  libraries  enable  them  to  draw 


upon  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  pastr 
which  serve  them  as  a  guide.  Their  tempera- 
ment is  not  of  that  light  volatile  nature  that 
topples  over  a  system  without  a  thought,  of  pro- 
curing a  substitute  for  it.  They  are  strongly 
permeated  with  the  conviction  that  their  ideals 
can  only  be  safely  realised  by  the  gradual  methods 
of  evolution.  They  realise  that  under  our  fran- 
chise the  masses  have  the  power  hitherto  held 
by  a  minority,  and  their  sound  common-sense 
may  be  safely  trusted  to  use  their  new  preroga- 
tives sparingly  and  judiciously.  Our  experiences- 
of  the  Australian  legislative  machine  do  not  en- 
courage the  notion  that  Parliament  will  ever  get 
very  far  ahead  of  the  people.  On  the  contrary, 
Parliament  often  notoriously  lags  far  behind 
public  opinion.  So,  whatever  the  ideals  of  the 
Labour  Party  are,  each  step  towards  those  ideals,, 
trenching  as  it  may  and  probably  will,  on  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  powerful  and  influential  class,  will 
be  met  with  dogged  opposition  and  unsparing 
criticism.  The  arbiters  and  final  judges  will  be 
that  great  mass  of  electors  who  are  never  very 
strongly  stirred  by  extremists  on  either  side — 
whether  Radical  or  Conservative.  It  is  tolerably 
certain  that  before  the  public  is  moved  to  take 
a  step  forward,  an  extremely  good  case  will  need, 
to  have  been  made  out. 

THE    PARTY    TO-DAY. 

The  Political  Labour  Party  has  now  been  be- 
fore the  people  of  Australia  for  some  13  or  14. 
years.  It  has  stood  the  fiery  test  of  adversity,, 
and  has  steadily  grown  in  public  estimation.  Re- 
cently in  two  States,  and  again  in  the  Federal 
arena,  it  has  endured  the  more  trying  ordeal  of 
prosperity;  and  on  the  testimony  of  opponents, 
its  standard-bearers  have  creditably  carried  the 
burden  and  wisely  exercised  the  responsibility  of 
executive  power.  As  already  pointed  out,  the 
Labour  Party  is  attracting  to  its  ranks  men  and 
women  of  every  station  in  life.  That  this  should 
be  the  case  is  not  after  all  surprising,  for  many 
of  our  ablest  men  sprang  from  humble  surround- 
ings. What  more  natural  than  that  thev  should 
be  found  assisting  the  only  really  progressive 
Party  to  solve  the  more  pressing  and  vexing  pro- 
blems in  social  and  political  life  which  are  con- 
fronting the  youthful  Commonwealth?  Australia 
has  been  in  the  van  of  many  political  reforms, 
and  here  again  in  this  movement,  which  chal- 
lenges world-wide  attention,  she  aims  at  leading 
humanity  to  a  higher  plane  of  equality  and  hap- 
piness. May  she  find  in  the  Labour  Partv  and' 
its  allies  men  worthy  of  her  great  mission,  will  be 
the  fervent  aspiration  of  her  children  and  of  all 
friends  of  progress  everywhere. 
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THE  LEARNED  HORSE— ANIMAL  MARRIAGE. 

/^)lTv  brothel's — the  animals — are  looking  up  in  the  world.  Man,  who  has  been  beginning  of  late  to 
^*^  discover  that  he  lias  been  thinking  a  good  deal  too  much  of  himself,  is  now  making  the  additional 
discovery  that  he  has  been  thinking  a  great  deal  too  little  of  his  fellow-creatures  in  fur  and  feathers. 
As  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  declares  in  his  fascinating  paper  on  Animal  Marriage,  noticed  below,  "the  more 
closely  we  study  animals,  the  less  we  feel  disposed  to  boast  of  our  '  superiority.' "  Last  month  has  brought 
us  several  startling  reminders  of  the  truth  of  this  observation,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
demonstration  that  horses  have  minds  capable  of  being  educated  to  understand  arithmetic,  among  other 
mysteries.      But  I  will  take  things  in  their  order. 


Many  years  ago  a 
garded  as  the  most 
wanted  for  the    armv 


HAVE    ANIMALS     SOULS? 

The  controversy  raised  by  Mr.  Haggard's 
dream  concerning  the  ghost  of  his  dog  has  been 
advanced  a  stage  last  month  by  the  discovery  of 
a  horse  in  Berlin  which  has  shown  so  much  evi- 
dence of  a  mind  that  no  one  would  be  surprised 
if  it  were  to  put  in  a  claim  to  the  persistence  of 
its  personality  after  death.  The  facts  of  the  case 
appear  to  be  indisputable.  I  publish  below  a 
carefully-prepared  statement  by  a  Berlin  cor- 
respondent, specially  written  for  the  "  Review  of 
Reviews,"  upon  "  The  Horse :  its  Education  and 
its  Achievements." 

blind  man,  who  was  re- 
capable  judge  of  horses 
maintained  that  horses 
could  not  reason,  and  that  if  any  man  who  had 
to  do  with  them  imagined  they  could,  he  was 
certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  injured  by  them. 
"  Horses,"  he  said,  "  cannot  reason,  but  they 
have  an  absolutely  faultless  memory."  This 
theory  appears  to  be  finally  disposed  of  by  a 
scientifically  substantiated  record  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  Russian  horse  in  Berlin. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  read  the 
article  upon  "  Future  Life  of  Animals,''  by  Mr. 
A.  P.  Sinnett  in  the  September  number  of  Broad 
Views.  Mr.  Sinnett  maintains  that  the  cultivation 
of  animal  consciousness  under  the  conditions 
along  which  it  is  capable  of  progressing  is  the 
task  assigned  by  Nature  to  the  human  family. 
Mr.  Sinnett,  speaking  with  the  authority  of  a 
theosophical  pundit,  says  that  the  affectionate 
and  intelligent  dog  will  be  found  after  physical 
life  on  the  astral  plane  as  certainly  as  any  human 
being.  He  would  say  the  same  concerning  cats, 
horses  and  elephants'.  He  does  not  maintain 
that  they  are  immortal,  because  in  many  cases 
the  animal  consciousness  exists  only  in  more  of 
less  drowsy  fashion  for  relatively  brief  periods 
after  the  death  of  the  bodv  on  the  astral  plane. 
It  is  then  merged  in  what  may  be  thought  of  as 
a  spiritual  envelope,  whose  aggregation,  known 
as  the  "  common-soul,"  embraces  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  great  many  animals  of  varying  types. 
But  that  onlv  refers  to  the  great  mass  of  animals. 


The  dog,  the  horse,  the  cat  and  the  elephant,  bj 
association  with  mankind,  become  qualified  to  de- 
velop the  emotion  of  love  for  a  being  highet  in 
the  scale  of  nature  than  themselves.  This  is  tan 
tamount  to  the  awakening  within  them  of  the* 
greatest  potentiality  derived  from  the  actual 
origin  as  an  emanation  of  Divinity.  "  When  this 
differentiation  of  one  of  the  higher  animals  in 
any  group  has  been  completely  carried  out,  the 
volume  of  consciousness  constituting  the  soul  of 
such  an  animal  is  capable  of  an  independent 
existence  on  the  higher  plane,  and  in  that  con- 
dition has  begun  its  career  of  individual  immor- 
tality ;  has  become  ready  for  incarnation  in  the 
human  form,  with  all  the  stupendous  possibilities 
before  it  which  are  associated  with  that  condition 
of  existence." 


THE     LEARNED     HORSE     OF     BERLIN. 

(Ftom  a  Correspondtnt.) 

"  '  Der  Kluge  Hans  '  (clever  John)  is  the  name 
of  a  horse  in  Berlin  who  possesses  the  faculty  of 
thought.  This  assertion  sounds  stupendous 
enough  at  first,  but  a  Commission  of  the  first 
authorities  on  veterinary  science  has  been  formed 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  assertion  of  its  owner, 
a  certain  private  gentleman  named  Mr.  von 
Osten,  living  in  the  North  of  Berlin.  This  gentle- 
man has  given  himself  up  to  the  study  of 
"  instinct  in  animals  "  for  the  past  fourteen  years. 
About  four  years  ago  he  remarked  that  a  Russian 
horse  in  his  possession  had  the  faculty  of  think- 
ing. Since  that  time  Mr.  von  Osten  has  given  an 
hour's  training  daily  to  this  animal,  and  has  at- 
tained an  unparalleled  success.  Mr.  von  Osten 
is  a  pensioned  schoolmaster,  and  the  method  of 
training  adopted  by  him  with  his  '  Kluge  Hans  ' 
was  based  on  the  principles  of  elementary  school- 
ing, with  blackboard  and  chalk,  beads  and  objects 
for  developing  the  sense  of  colour,  smell,  etc., 
etc.  This  intelligent  animal  has  learned  to 
reckon  with  precision,  and  has  mastered  during 
his  term  of  training  the  art  of  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication  and  division,  and  is  now 
learnins;  decimals  and  the  rule-of-three. 
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"  Having  been  favoured  with  a  permit  to  at- 
tend the  examination  held  by  the  Commission,  1 
must  confess  that  any  dubious  doubts  entertained 
before  the  visit  were  entirely  dismissed  at  the 
end  of  same.  The  actions  of  this  phenomenal 
animal  are  too  strikingly  obvious  to  admit  of  any 
doubt,  to  an  eye-witness,  that  Mr.  von  Ostens 
theory  of  the  possession  of  the  gift  of  thought, 
and  no  mechanically  trained  tricks,  is  here  plainly- 
brought  to  light.  Mr.  von  Osten  has  found  a 
great  supporter  in  one  of  Berlin's  most  eminent 
zoologists,  a  certain  Herr  Schillings,  who  was  ap- 
pointed as  expert  at  the  International  Conference 
for  protection  of  animal  life  in  Africa,  held  some 
years  ago  in  London.  Herr  Schillings  has 
traversed  nearly  all  Africa,  and  has  acquired  an 
extraordinary  talent  in  the  management  of 
animals,  and  the  '  Kluge  Hans '  responds  to  the 
slightest  word  of  command  given  by  this  special 
gentleman  with  celerity  and  exceptional  willing- 
ness. The  '  Kluge  Hans  '  can  decipher  written 
matter,  knows  the  value  of  cards  and  money,  can 
tell  the  exact  time  on  being  shown  a  watch,  and 
can  further  recognise  any  person  after  having 
been  shown  their  photo.  His  means  of  response 
are  the  bowing  (for  yes)  and  shaking  (for  no)  of 
his  head ;  questions  of  arithmetic  and  other 
things  are  responded  to  by  the  beating  of  his 
right  hoof  on  the  ground ;  and  if  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  emphasise  any  answer,  he  does  so 
by  emphatically  stamping  with  his  left  hoof.  For 
example,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  von  Osten  asking 
him  if  he  had  not  made  a  mistake  in  the  simple 
reckoning  of  2  plus  2  resulting  in  4,  when  he  (his 
teacher)  made  it  out  to  be  5,  the  horse  repeatedly 
stamped  four  times  with  his  right  hoof,  accom- 
panying each  response  by  a  vigorous  stamping  of 
his  left  hoof. 

"  A  reading  lesson  was  gone  through  on  the 
blackboard,  the  '  Kluge  Hans  '  spelling  any  word 
told  him  correctly ;  for  example,  in  a  list  of 
words  such  as  dog,  cat,  window,  etc.  (written  on 
the  blackboard  by  the  Commission),  Hans  knew 
exactly  where  to  point  out  the  word  dog,  cat,  etc., 
as  he  was  requested  to  do  by  anyone  present. 
The  last  arithmetic  example,  a  long  sum  in 
decimals,  was  worked  out  without  a  mistake. 

"  A  hamper  of  different  coloured  rags  was 
placed  before  him,  and  he  fetched  out  any  colour 
that  he  was  ordered  to.  He  gave  the  correct 
answer  to  the  question  asked  of  how  many  gentle- 
men present  wore  spectacles  and  how  many  eye- 
glasses, also  pointed  out  which  lady  present  was 
wearing  a  green  hat. 

"  These  and  many  other  little  tricks  seemed 
like  play-hour  to  Hans  after  his  abnormal  produc- 
tions in  leaning,  which  had  lasted  a  good  hour 
or  more.  A  good  many  oncers  of  high  rank  were 
left  alone  with  the  horse-pupil  in  order  to  prove 


that  the  animal  was  in  no  way  influenced  by  any 
personal  attitude  of  either  Herr  von  Osten  or  vet 
Herr  Schillings.  Hans  proved  also  in  this  case 
master  of  the  situation,  answering  every  question 
put  to  him  correctly.  The  officers  thought  to 
trick  him  by  showing  a  five-shilling  piece  and 
asking  what  time  it  was ;  but  Hans  was  not 
to  be  duped,  although  such  confusion  of  object 
with  question  leaves  unfavourable  traits  on  his 
faculty  for  thought,  and  has,  as  a  rule,  to  be  care- 
fully avoided. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  performance  Hans  was  told 
to  take  a  cloth  and  clean  out  his  manger,  being 
assured  that  on  executing  this  order  promptly  he 
would  be  rewarded  with  an  extra  good  meal. 
Hans  looked  about  for  a  cloth  (between  hands 
giving  Herr  Schillings  a  sign  of  his  affection  to 
him  in  the  form  of  a  kiss),  bounded  into  his 
stable,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  rubbing  and 
shaking  of  the  cloth,  returned  it  to  Herr  von 
Osten,  following  his  movements  in  preparing  the 
meal  intended  for  him  with  real  animal  propen- 
sities. 

"  Amongst  the  high  visitors  present  may  be 
mentioned  the  Duke  of  Coburg-Gotha,  Duke  of 
\Viirtemberg,  Prince  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prince 
and  Princess  Pless,  Count  Voss,  Count  and 
Countess  Castell,  Count  Schonbom,  Prince  Aren- 
berg,  Count  Lerchenfeld,  Count  Moltke,  several 
Adjutants  to  the  Kaiser,  the  Minister  of  Culture, 
and  other  notable  personages.  The  '  Commis- 
sion '  or  '  Jury  of  Investigation  '  consisted  of  the 
following  authorities:  Professor  Dr.  Stumpf, 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Berlin,  on 
the  committee  of  the  Royal  Psychological  Insti- 
tute, Berlin ;  Professor  Nagel,  head  of  the 
Physiological  Institute,  Berlin ;  Dr.  Messner, 
medical  assistant  at  the  Imperial  Veterinary 
Academy,  Berlin ;  Councillor  Grabow ;  Herr 
Hahn,  elementary  schoolmaster;  Dr.  Richard 
Kandt,  psychiater;  Dr.  Ludwig  Heck,  Dire 
of  the  Berlin  Zoological  Gardens  ;  Dr.  Heinroth, 
medical  assistant  to  Dr.  Heck  at  the  Zoo,  and 
Circus  Director  Busch,  all  unanimously  agreeing 
that  in  the  case  of  the  'Kluge  Hans,  according 
to  their  juridical  opinion,  'they  had  reached  the 
conviction  that  the  faculty  for  thought  displayed 
by  this  animal  was  to  be  traced  to  a  systematic: 
school  training,  and  had  no  relation  whatever  with 
mechanical  drtsseur  or  tricks,1  each   individually 

ratulating     the     teacher     on     the     su< 
achieved  by  him  on  his  horse-pupil. 

"An  offer  of  150,000  marks  has  been  made  to 
Herr  von  Osten  from  America  for  the  '  Kluge 
Hans/  but  as  this  gentleman  has  only  idealistic 
sentiments  regarding  his  favourite,  no  offer,  how- 
ever high  the  price  might  be,  would  tempt  him 
to  stoop  down  to  materialism.  His  one  object 
in  life  he  has,  with   the  aid  of  Herr  Schillings, 
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attained,  in  that  the  Commission  of  Faculty  have 
authorised  his  theory  by  the  signing  of  an  attest. 
Mrs.  Hartmann,  the  sister-in-law  of  Princess  Biron 
of  Curland,  showed  special  interest  for  the  '  Kluge 
Hans  '  during  her  visit. 

•  The  Press  are  very  divided  in  their  criticisms 
about  the  'Kluge  Hans'  in  Berlin.  Naturally, 
such  a  wonderful  animal  is  causing  the  most 
varied  opinions,  expressed  in  a  most  varied  man- 
ner ;  but  the  most  dogmatic  opposers  are  obliged 
to  admit  that  the  '  Kluge  Hans '  forms  the 
greatest  psychological  object  of  discussion  ever 
vet  known  in  the  veterinary  world." 


THE    MORALS     OF     ANIMAL    MARRIAGE. 

Dr.  S.  Woods  Hutchinson  contributes  to  the 
Contemporary  Review  for  October  one  of  the  most 
interesting  papers  ever  printed  in  an  English 
periodical.  It  is  a  study  of  the  conjugal  relation- 
ship of  animals.     He  says:  — 

Anyone  who  douhts  the  existence,  or  even  the 
"aanctity,"  of  a  marriage  tie  among  animals  doesn't 
know  many  animals  well.  We  have  no  more  mono- 
poly of  conjugal  fidelity  than  we  have  of  any  of  the 
other  virtues. 

THE    EVOLUTION    OF    MONOGAMY. 

When  eminent  novelists,  and  some  not  eminent, 
of  both  sexes  are  proclaiming  in  the  Daily  Mail 
their  desire  to  see  marriage  on  a  ten  years'  con- 
tract or  less  substituted  for  lifelong  partnership, 
Dr.  Hutchinson's  essay  ought  to  make  us  blush. 
Dr.  Hutchinson  says:  — 

The  anthropoid  apes  are  monogamous  to  a  high  de- 
gree, probably  for  life  ;  the  monkeys  are  also  mono- 
gamous, but  in  a  relation  of  less  duration  ;  as  also 
the  lemurs.  The  insectivora,  to  whom  our  next  link 
was  probably  near  allied,  although  occasionally  ap- 
proaching to  promiscuity,  were  never  polygamous. 
The  same  is  true  of  our  marsupial  and  monotreme 
ancestors  ;  while,  of  course,  neither  the  labyrintho- 
dons  nor  the  reptiles,  who  come  next  in  the  line  of 
descent,  are  capable  of  such  a  development.  So  that 
I  think  we  should  be  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that 
primitive  man,  although  with  certain  promiscuous 
proclivities  in  his  blood,  would  be  decidedly,  by  age- 
long training,  disposed  toward  monogamy  of  a  rather 
high  type. 

He  inherited  it,  in  fact,  from  his  immediate 
ancestors,  and  these  new-fangled  proposals  of 
which  we  are  hearing  so  much  to-day  are  merely 
attempts  to  revert  to  a  lower  state  of  evolution 
than  was  reached  aeons  since  by  the  anthropoid 
apes. 

90  PER   CENT.    MONOGAMOUS. 

Dr.  Hutchinson  says:  — 

Tne  first  fact,  which  stands  out  clearly,  is  that 
while  all  forms  of  union  are  to  be  found  among  birds 
and   animals,    an   overwhelmingly   large    majority    of 


these  are  monogamous.  Birds,  as  a  rule,  stand  much 
higher  in  regard  to  the  term  and  devotion  of  their 
conjugal  relationship  than  do  mammals,  and  reach, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  much  higher  patch  of  lifelong  de- 
votion than  that  of  any  mammal  except  the  ant  In  u 
poid  apes  and  man  ;  on  the  other  hand,  fehw  also  fall 
farthest  below  the  standard  and  into  an  almost  ab- 
solute and  licentious  promiscuity,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
swamp  blackbirds,  and  some  of  the  cuckoos.  Rough- 
ly speaking,  however,  probably  90  per  cent  of  them 
are  monogamists  of  a  rather  high  type,  the  father 
taking  a  heavy  and  active  share  of  responsibility  for 
both  the  mother  and  the  young,  while  perhaps  10  per 
cent,  are  polygamous. 

MONOGAMY    THE    SURVIVAL    OF    THE    FITTEST. 

Dr.  Hutchinson  says:  — 

Marriage  consists  in  the  union  of  the  sexes  for  such 
a  term  and  under  such  conditions  as  will  result  in  the 
production  and  survival  of  the  largest  number  of  most 
effective  offspring,  in  each  particular  species,  climate 
and  grade  of  civilisaton.  The  duration  of  marriage  is 
usually  determined  by  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  offspring  require  the  care  and  protection  of 
both  parents  in  order  properly  to  equip  them  for  the 
struggle  of  life.  Monogamous  marriage,  lasting  for 
life,  is  the  highest  type  as  yet  evolved,  and  has  sur- 
vived all  other  forms  and  become  that  adopted  by 
every  dominant  race,  on  account  of  its  resulting  in 
the  iargest  number  of  most  efficient  offspring. 

A  monogamous  race  will  invariably,  in  the  long 
run,  defeat  a  polygamous  :  — 

In  proportion  as  the  species  rise  in  the  scale  of 
aggressiveness  and  intelligence,  promiscuity,  or  mere 
mating-season  union,  tends  to  disappear,  and  either  a 
lasting  form  of  polygamy,  or,  more  frequently,  a  fairly 
well-settled  form  of  monogamy,  in  may  cases  even 
lasting  for  life,  is  reached. 

THE    ASCENT   IN   THE    CONJUGAL    SCALE. 

Dr.  Hutchinson  traces  the  dawn  of  marital 
union  back  to  the  assumption  of  the  burdens  of 
parentage  by  male  sticklebacks  and  salmon. 

Lowest  among  the  mammals  are  the  rodents, 
who,  realising  the  ideal  of  some  of  our  marriage 
reformers,  only  marry  for  a  season,  and  then 
separate.  Among  some  animals  this  is  accom- 
panied by  such  a  total  absence  of  parental  affec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  male,  that  the  rat,  the 
rabbit,  the  squirrel,  the  weasel  and  others  of  the 
same  family  kill  their  own  children  when  they 
find  them  in  the  nest.  In  this  they  also  resemble 
our  reformers,  who,  however,  instead  of  mercifully 
murdering  their  offspring,  would  do  them  to  death 
by  the  slow  torture  of  State  institutions.  Next 
to  these  marriages  for  the  pairing  season,  but 
higher  in  the  scale,  come  the  polygamous  ani- 
mals, who  are  in  a  small  minority.  But  with  the 
higher  mammals:  — 

The  monogamous  conjugal  relation  exists  during 
practically  the   entire   period   of  dependence   of  the 
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young  with  paternal  responsibility  very  well  marked 
and  developed.  This  exists  among  all  the  higher 
carnivora,  the  tiger,  lion,  leopard,  wolf,  fox  and 
jackal,  in  the  wild  boar,  some  antelopes,  a  few  of 
the  rodents  (beaver),  the  whales  and  some  forms  of 
seal,  and  is  present  among  the  higher  monkeys  and 
anthropoid  apes. 

THE    DEPRAVITY   OP    DOMESTICATED    ANIMALS. 

The  superior  morality  of  the  brute  creation  has 
escaped  observation  because  general  looseness  of 
morals  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  animals 
domesticated  by  man  :  — 

In  the  case  of  certain  animals,  notably  the  pig,  from 
an  exceedingly  close  monogamist,  with  a  union  last- 
ing probably  for  life,  and  one  of  the  best  and  most 
attentive  of  fathers,  he  has  become  as  promiscuous 
and  indifferent  as  a  modern  clubman.  A  similar 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  dog  if,  as  seems  almost 
certain,  he  is  civilised  wolf. 

Dr.  Hutchinson  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
reason  why  man  has  only  succeeded  in  domesti- 
cating six  or  seven  animals  and  birds,  is  because 
they  were  by  nature  so  oversexed,  they  accom- 
modated themselves  easily  to  the  promiscuity  en- 
forced upon  them  by  their  depraver  man.  All 
other  animals  recoil  from  it  and  die  out  in  cap- 
tivity. It  is  only  the  immoral  animals  who  be- 
come inured  to  servitude. 

Dr.  Hutchinson  traces  the  scandalous  habits  of 
the  cuckoo  to  the  promiscuous  immorality  of 
polyandric  females :  — 

Cuckoos  are  probably  polyandrous.  Naturally, 
therefore,  one  female  receiving  the  attentions  of  half 
a  dozen  males,  would  have  no  time  to  waste  on  such 
an  exceedingly  tiresome  occupation  as  nest  building, 
nor  would  any  of  the  gay  gentlemen  be  likely  to 
assist  her  in  such  a  laborious  task.  Here,  again,  we 
have  such  an  obvious  parallel  to  the  alleged  state  of 
affairs  in  the  higher  circles  of  fashionable  society,  that 
I  almost  hesitate  to  allude  to  it. 


VESTIGES    OF    OUR    ANCESTORS. 

In  the  Bulletin  de  V Institute  General  Psycho- 
logique  for  May-June,  which  has  made  a  some- 
what belated  appearance,  there  is  a  very  interest- 
ing report  of  an  address  given  by  Professor 
Metchnikoff  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  entitled  "Les  Rudi- 
ments Psychiques  de  L'Homme." 

Professor  Metchnikoff  recalls  the  fact  that 
every  old  city  contains,  in  the  names  of  its  streets, 
the  character  of  its  buildings,  the  traces  of  bygone 
generations,  the  memorials  of  well-nigh  forgotten 
events.  He  points  out  that  in  the  usages  and 
manners  of  European  peoples  there  are  many 
things  utterly  inexplicable  unless  we  refer  to  their 
origin.  As,  for  instance,  the  prejudice  against 
marrying  in  May  :   this  he  attributes  to  the  fart 


that  the  month  of  May  was  consecrated  to  the 
funeral  rights  of  those  Romans  who  had  done 
evil  during  their  life.  The  very  spelling  of  our 
words  presents  valuable  elements  for  the  recon- 
struction  of  the  march  of  historical  development. 

But  all  these  things  are  but  as  yesterday.  It 
is  in  the  human  body  that  we  can,  find  traces  of 
far  remoter  times — footprints,  as  it  were,  im- 
pressed upon  our  living  flesh  by  ancestors  who 
passed  away  myriads  of  centuries  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  historical  era.  Among  these 
traces  of  an  earlier  creation,  these  vestiges  of 
our  remotest  ancestors,  he  mentions  some  ex- 
amples of  our  rudimentary  organs.  In  the  nose, 
eyes  and  ears  there  are  to  be  found  vestiges  of 
organs  the  use  of  which  is  entirely  lost,  but  the 
use  of  which  exists  among  the  lower  animals,  or 
have  a  brief  existence  in  the  fcetus  of  the  womb. 
Professor  Metchnikoff  declares  that  there  have 
been  discovered  in  the  human  organisation  more 
than  a  hundred  rudimentary  organs  now  incap- 
able of  fulfilling  any  function  whatever,  but  which 
are  very  useful  as  materials  for  reconstructing  the 
pre-historic  history  of  the  human  race.  These 
organs  can  be  discovered  by  the  scalpel  in  the 
dissecting-room.  Much  more  subtle  and  difficult 
is  the  task  of  discovering  the  psychic  or  psycho- 
physiological functions  which  are  latent  in  man, 
but  which  can  be,  under  certain  circumstances, 
resurrected. 

After  noting  the  faculties  of  chimpanzees  and 
gorillas,  he  asks  the  question — "  How  many  of 
those  have  been  preserved  in  the  human 
species  ?"  The  fundamental  characteristic  of  man 
and  of  even-  beast  is  fear,  and  under  the  stress 
of  intense  alarm  he  finds  that  human  beings  fre- 
quently develop  faculties  which,  under  ordinarv 
circumstances,  they  never  could  exercise.  But  the 
most  interesting  part  of  his  article  is  that  in 
which  he  dwells  upon  the  evidence  supplied  bv 
hypnotism,  or  the  somnambulation  of  the  trance, 
as  a  proof  that  the  human  being  possesses, 
buried,  as  it  were,  within  his  bodv,  marvellous 
faculties  which  enable  him  to  perform  with  the 
utmost  ease  exploits  which,  however  easy  thev 
may  be  to  monkeys  and  apes,  are  absolutely  im- 
possible to  man  in  his  normal  condition. 

The  article,  however,  is  hardly  capable  of  being 
summarised  here.  Tt  is  very  interesting  that 
within  this  mortal  form  there  lie,  not  merely  the 
useless  remains  of  atrophied  organs,  but  also, 
side  by  side  with  these  remains  of  the  dead, 
slumbering  faculties  which,  although  they  may 
never  be  exercised  for  a  thousand  years,  are 
still  capable  of  sudden  resurrection  into  life 
under  the  stress  of  exceptional  circumstances,  or 
when  the  state  of  trance  has  removed  for  the 
nonce  the  vast  superstructure  of  reason  ami  of 
habit  beneath  which  thev  have  been  buried. 
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LEADING    ARTICLES    IN  THE  REVIEWS. 


WHEN  IS    PEACE    COMING? 

DR.    DILLON'S  OPINION. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  for  October  Dr.  E. 
T.  Dillon,  after  contemptuously  dismissing  as 
baseless  all  the  expectations  entertained  in  Japan 
as  to  the  probability  of  a  revolution  in  Russia,  or 
the  speedy  exhaustion  of  her  treasury,  startles  the 
reader  of  his  earlier  pages  by  prophesying  an 
■early  end  to  the  war.  He  says  that  Russia's  im- 
mense preponderance  of  numbers  cannot  be 
brought  to  bear:  — 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  number 
of  trained  soldiers  at  the  disposal  of  the  Russian 
Government,  it  cannot  send  more  than  thirty-five 
thousand  men  a  month  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  conse- 
quently in  a  year  from  now  it  would  possess  there 
at  the  very  most  an  army  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  troops  all  told. 

With  the  Baltic  coasts  deprived  of  the  fleet,  the 
Western  frontiers  denuded  of  soldiers,  the  State 
coffers  empty,  the  population  impoverished,  public 
credit  gone,  and  public  opinion  hostile  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  voice  of  the  foreign  peacemaker  would 
fall  upon  the  now  unwilling  ears  as  halm  upon 
wounds.  Even  eighteen  months  hence  Russia's  vital 
forces  would  be  at  such  a  low  ebb  that  the  media- 
tion which  is  scornfully  rejected  to-day  would  be 
welcomed  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Russia  must  make  up  her  mind  either  to  run  all 
the  risks,  extrinsic  as  well  as  intrinsic,  to  which  a 
war  of  extermination  against  Japan  will  of  necessity 
•expose  her,  or  else  to  profit  by  one  of  those  favour- 
able opportunities  which  success  in  a  pitched  battle 
will  afford  to  close  accounts  with  her  formidable 
enemy.  Which  of  these  alternatives  will  be  ulti- 
mately chosen  nobody  can  say  with  certainty.  But 
unless  signs  and  tokens  are  more  than  usually  de- 
ceptive, it  is  safe  to  assume  that  peace  is  less  far 
off  than  most  people  imagine. 

In  the  American  Review  of  Reviews,  Dr.  Dillon, 
writing  on  the  impoverishment  of  the  peasantry 
caused  by  the  war,  says:  — 

But  the  greatest  danger  to  Russian  finances  lies 
not  so  much  in  any  of  the  transitory  difficulties 
which  the  campaign  against  Japan  has  created  as  in 
the  chronic  poverty  of  the  Russian  people,  who  can 
no  longer  bear  the  burden  of  taxation.  Forty  years 
ago,  when  serfdom  prevailed,  the  life  of  the  average 
peasant  was  relatively  tolerable.  He  dwelt  in  airy 
rooms  adequately  furnished,  and  owned  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry.  Wood  for  fuel  could  be 
had  in  abundance,  and  he  possessed  the  needful 
materials  to  make  his  own  clothing,  boots,  and  bed 
coverings.  To-day,  he  lives  in  the  smoky  room  of 
a  squalid  hut,  which  he  shares  with  any  four-footed 
animals  he  may  possess,  and  for  all  the  expenses 
of  bringing  up  his  family,  tilling  his  land,  repairing 
his  dwelling,  and  paying  rates  and  taxes  he  disposes 


at  most  of  eleven  and  one-half  cents  a  day.  On 
food  for  himself  and  his  wife  and  children  he  can 
generally,  but  not  always,  spend  three  cents  a  day. 
The  difficulty,  I  do  not  say,  of  increasing  the  taxes 
of  such  a  man,  but  of  maintaining  them  much  longer 
at  their  present  level,  is  too  manifest  to  need  point- 
ing out.  It  is  in  this  chronic  impoverishment  of 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  therefore,  and  not  in  the 
acute  crisis  brought  on  by  the  war,  that  those  who 
know  Russia  best  discern  the  source  of  the  coming 
troubles,  economic  and  other,  which  they  foresee 
but  cannot  prevent. 


WHY    KUROPATKIN    HAS     FAILED. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Millard,  who  is  a  war  corre- 
spondent with  the  Russian  army  in  Manchuria, 
sets  forth  very  forcibly  in  the  October  Scribner 
the  difficulties  which  have  prevented  any  Russian 
successes  in  Manchuria.  He  paints  vividly  the 
intrigues  in  high  quarters,  the  personal  jealousies 
which  would  have  sapped  the  best  made  plans. 
.And  he  contends  that  the  war  began  with  no 
plans  to  speak  of,  and  with  only  40,000  Russian 
troops  ready  to  take  the  field — this  excluding  the 
garrisons  at  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostock.  Writ- 
ing from  Liao-yang  in  July,  he  points  out  the 
many  excellent  qualities  of  the  Russian  strategy 
under  Kuropatkin;  but  although  he  admires  the 
General  to  the  full,  he  cannot  achieve  any  notable 
optimism  as  to  the  final  result  of  the  war  being 
in  Russia's  favour.  The  value  of  Mr.  Millard's 
article  cannot  be  overlooked.  Here,  almost  for 
the  first  time,  we  have  the  observations  of  a  close 
observer  on  the  Russian  side,  who  possesses  sym- 
pathy with  Russia  and  the  Russian  General,  and 
who  has  had  three  months'  time  in  which  to  form 
his  opinions.  He  throws  considerable  light  upon 
the  differences  between  Kuropatkin  and  Alexeieff, 
their  origin  and  results:  — 

A  difference  had  arisen  between  Kuropatkin  and 
Alexeieff  two  years  before,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
general's  tour  of  inspection  in  the  Far  East,  when 
Kuropatkin  reported  adversely  to  many  things  con- 
nected with  the  military  administration,  and  the 
breach  caused  thereby  had  never  been  entirely 
healed.  At  the  court  it  was  known  that  Kuropatkin 
believed  Alexeieff  to  be  incompetent,  and  Alexeieff  re- 
garded Kuropatkin  as  certain  to  replace  himself  as 
Viceroy  should  the  general  succeed  in  retrieving  the 
difficult  situation  brought  about  by  the  admiral.  With 
this  previously  laid  foundation,  it  was  not  hard  to 
foresee  friction  between  the  political  and  military 
powers  in  Manchuria. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  war,  with  its  disasters 
to  Russia,  there  was  great  danger  of  AlexeiefFs 
lack  of  preparation  becoming  known  :  — 

With  little  else  to  do,  Alexeieff  began  a  systematic 
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attempt  to  undermine  Kuropatkin.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  this.  A  scapegoat  must  be  found,  and, 
naturally,  it  would  be  either  Alexeieff  or  Kuropatkin. 
Alexeieff  blamed  Kuropatkin  for  the  disaster  on 
the  Yalu,  contending  that  he  should  have  sent 
a  larger  force.  Kuropatkin  retorted  that  he 
had  no  force  to  send.  Thus  the  controversy  waged, 
and  the  breach  widened.  While  shouldering  the 
responsibility  for  an  awkward  situation  which  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  bringing  about,  General 
Kuropatkin  felt  that  the  wires  to  cause  his  removal 
were  being  pulled  in  St.  Petersburg.  Many  another 
general  has  been  in  a  similar  situation. 


Mr.  Millard  thus  sums  up  this  personal  quarrel, 
which  has  been  so  great  a  factor  in  deciding  the 
course  of  the  campaign:  — 

I  have  tried  to  make  clear  General  Kuropat  kin's 
situation,  and  the  difficulties  which  have  beset  him. 
The  Bussian  Commander-in-Chief  lias  had  more  han- 
dicaps than  numerical  weakness,  a  strategically  diffi- 
cult position,  and  a  lack  of  support  in  certain  high 
quarters.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  of 
his  temper  has  become  so  irritable  that  even  his  chief 
lieutenants  hesitate  to  approach  him.  As  for  General 
Kuropatkin's  relations  with  the  Viceroy,  they  are  no 
longer   even   outwardly   amiable.      All    pretence    has 
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The  Siberian  Railway  and  its  Connections. 


These    differences    grew    greater     every     day. 
r  the  battles  of  Wa-feng-goa  and  Kaiping — 

Fresh  differences  between  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Commanding  General  soon  arose.  Kuropatkin  again 
advised  a  retirement  at  least  to  Mukden  until  a  large 
army  could  be  assembled,  representing  that  with  the 
comparatively  small  force  in  hand  he  could  not  at- 
tempt to  hold  southern  Manchuria  without  risking 
serious  disasters.  Alexeieff  intimated  that  timidity 
was  not  exactly  the  quality  desired  in  a  commanding 
general. 


been  thrown  aside,  and  the  whole  army  knows  that 
the  Commanding  General  and  the  Viceroy  hold  no 
communication  with  each  other  beyond  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  As  will  readily  be  understood,  this 
knowledge  does  not  tend  to  increase  the  general 
morale. 

Mr.  Millard  thinks  that  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  the  Japanese  successes  "  has  been  the 
undoubted  superiority  of  the  Japanese  service  of 
security  and  information.  Much  of  this 
superiority  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
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have  been  able  to  make  excellent  use  of  Chinese 
sources,  while  this  avenue  of  information  has  been 
practically  closed  to  the  Russians,  owing  to  a 
latent,  though  not  openly  expressed,  hostility." 
.  .  .  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  no  more  possible  for 
the  Russians  to  keep  the  Chinese  population  in 
Manchuria  under  surveillance  than  to  keep  track 
of  a  million  fleas  in  a  bed." 

Writing  of  the  battle  of  Wa-feng-goa,  Mr. 
Millard  expresses  his  opinion  of  the  Japanese 
aitillery,  which  he  considers  another  great  factor 
in  the  war.  "  Undoubtedly,"  he  says,  "  the  de- 
cisive factor  in  the  battle  was  the  handling  of  the 
Japanese  artillery,  which  was  almost  beyond 
criticism." 

His  gloomy  view  of  the  future  of  the  campaign 
is  significant,  and  can  be  judged  by  the  follow- 
ing extracts.  It  must  be  noted,  also,  that  he 
looks  with  much  anxiety  upon  the  Siberian  Rail- 
way, "  the  only  feeder  of  the  Russian  army  as  long 
as  Japan  retains  control  of  the  sea."  "  The  daily 
average  of  reinforcements  since  the  war  began  is 
a  little  more  than  four  hundred  men,  with  their 
transport  and  equipment."  But  the  line  is  wear- 
ing out,  and  with  the  arrival  of  new  troops  the 
burden  of  transporting  their  supplies  increases 
enormously :  — 

Tho  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  finds  the  Rus- 
sian army  still  at  a  decided  disadvantage,  and  with 
no  very  promising  prospect,  that  I  can  see,  of  any 
material  improvement  by  the  time  operations  are  re- 
sumed. There  seems  little  probability  that  General 
Kuropatkin  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  numerical 
superiority  over  his  opponents  for  many  months  to 
come,  if  ever.  And  until  he  does  gain  such 
superiority  he  will  have  to  remain  on  the  defensive, 
in  a  situation  more  or  less  difficult  from  a  military 
standpoint. 

Mr.  Millard  thus  concludes  his  article :  — 

It  is  entirely  too  soon  to  predict  the  outcome  of 
this  war,  but  the  man  who  can  feel  optimistic  over 
the  prospects  for  the  success  of  the  Russian  Army  in 
Manchuria  must  give  greater  credit  to  favourable  staff 
reports  than  I,  after  some  months  on  the  scene,  am 
able  to  do. 


ADMIRAL    TOGO. 

The  Century  Magazine  contains  a  valuable 
sketch  of  Admiral  Togo  by  Adachi  Kinnosuke. 
Admiral  Togo,  we  are  told,  was 

third  son  of  Togo  Kichizaemon,  a  samurai  of  the 
clan  of  Satsuma,  and  the  father  gave  him  the  name 
of  Heihachiro.  He  was  born  at  Kogoshyna,  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  tenth  moon  of  the  year  of 
grace  1857.  The  gracious  period  of  Meiji  (which  by 
interpretation  means  the  era  of  enlightened  reign) 
began  in  1868  a.i>.  That  was  also  the  birthdate  of 
the  new  Nippon.  After  the  sacred  tradition  of  a 
samurai  family,  his  mother  took  him  to  the  shrine 
of  a  guardian  deity  and  placed  him  upon  the  altar 


as  the  offering  to  his  country  and  to  the  sword, 
that  he  might  defend  the  land  of  the  godB.  Like 
many  another  boy  of  a  samurai  family,  his  military 
training  dates  back  far  beyond  his  memory. 

THE  SINKING  OF  THE  KOWSHING. 

Togo  first  came  into  prominence  when,  as  com- 
mander of  the  Naniwa,  he  sank  the  Chinese 
transport   Kozvshing :  — 

In  the  later  days  of  peace  which  followed  the 
war  an  intimate  friend  of  his  asked  him  how  he 
felt  upon  the  bridge  on  that  historic  day. 

"  I  know  that  upon  my  action  depended  the  future 
of  my  country — perhaps  its  very  life.  And 
Heihachiro  was  quite  ready  to  answer  with  his  own 
life." 

THE    WAR    WITH    BUSSIA. 

At  the  close  of  January,  1904,  Admiral  Togo  was 
ill  in  bed.  When  the  summons  came  from  the 
Minister  of  the  Marine  to  report  at  Tokio,  he  arose 
from  the  sick  bed,  remarking  simply  :  "  My  illness 
will  be  healed  as  soon  as  I  mount  the  bridge." 

Arriving  at  Tokio,  he  was  summoned  to  an  inter- 
view with  Vice-Admiral  Baron  Tamamoto,  Minister 
of  State  for  the  Navy,  in  his  private  office.  The 
Minister  reviewed  the  entire  course  of  the  diplomatic 
negotiations  between  Russia  and  Nippon.  Before 
the  eyes  of  Admiral  Togo  he  spread  out  every  phase 
of  the  probable  struggle.  After  he  had  been  speak- 
ing for  more  than  tAvo  hours,  he  finally  concluded 
with  these  words: — "I  have  the  honour,  sir,  to 
announce  to  you  that  it  is  the  august  pleasure  of 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  to  confer  upon  you  the 
distinction  of  commanding  the  united  fleet  of  Nippon. 
As  you  see,  the  fate  of  our  country  is  largely  in 
your  keeping,  and  the  honour  of  the  flag  as  well. 
His  Majesty's  ships  are  waiting  for  you  at  Saseho." 

Vice-Admiral  Togo  arose,  adjusted  his  uniform, 
bowed,  and  said  in  reply :  "I  shall  execute  your 
orders." 

Then  there  was  silence — solemn,  long,  and  heavy 
with  eloquence.  The  Minister  waited.  He  had  just 
broken  to  his  friend  the  news  of  his  appointment  to 
the  supreme  command  of  the  Nippon  navy.  Naturally 
he  expected  something  more  than  five  words  in 
response  to  all  he  had  said.  He  waited  patiently, 
but  silence,  somewhat  embarrassing  and  always  pro- 
found, was  his  only  reward.  A  little  later  Admiral 
Togo  rose,  and  without  a  word  bowed  himself  out. 

TOGO    THE    MAN. 

The  world  knows  Admiral  Togo  as  a  man  of  the 
sword  pure  and  simple.  The  world,  as  often,  is 
mistaken.  He  is  something  greater  than  a  fighter : 
as  a  judge  of  men  he  ranks  much  higher  than  as  a 
soldier.  His  men  never  cease  to  marvel  at  the  ease 
with  which  he  accomplishes  the  most  difficult  tasks 
of  a  commander,  and  at  the  rarity  of  mistakes  that 
he  makes  in  the  choice  of  his  subordinates.  There 
is  a  saying  among  the  men  of  the  Nippon  navy  that 
runs  something  like  this  :  — "  There  is  only  one  com- 
mander who  uses  his  subordinates  like  his  own 
fingers,  and  the  name  of  that  man  is  Admiral  Togo." 

The  old-time  idea  of  the  samurai  was  the  wedding 
of  the  soldier  and  the  scholar  in  one  ;   and  Admiral 
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Togo  is  not  false  to  the  ideal ;  he  is  a  student  as  well 
as  a  fighter. 

"I  am  no  scholar,"'  he  is  reported  to  have  said. 
"From  my  early  youth,  however,  my  masters  have 
compelled  me  to  examine  and  follow  carefully  the 
teachings  of  the  school  of  Yomei.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  soldier  can  derive  a  great  deal  of  benefit  from 
the  study  of  Yomei." 

The  Admiral  is  certainly  not  the  first  or  the  only 
soldier  of  Nippon  who  has  acknowledged  his  debt 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Chinese  philosopher  whom  our 
people  knew  under  the  name  of  Yomei.  The  school 
of  Yomei  emphasises  a  perfect  poise  of  the  soul. 
The  students  of  Yomei  value,  more  than  anything 
else,  the  quiet  balance  of  nerve,  the  equilibrium 
which  cannot  be  disturbed  by  a  little  thing  like  a 
bursting  shell  within  a  few  feet  of  a  man.  or  a 
sword  gleam  a  few  inches  before  his  eyes. 

But  with  all  his  warlike  genius,  Togo  the  man 
is,  as  a  naval  officer  expressed  it,  "  the  very 
picture  of  what  Confucius  would  have  called  the 
superior  man — gentle  of  voice  and  gentler  of  his 
expressions,  and  rare  of  words,  the  very  model 
of  saintly  dignity." 

A    GREAT    LITTLE    MAN 

A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Anglo- 
f'lpancsc  (gazette  gives  the  following  vivid  word- 
portrait  of  the  famous  admiral:  — 

A  little  man,  keen,  alert,  critical,  lightning  to 
strike,  adamant  to  endure- a  great-hearted  man — 
great-hearted  to  give  or  take  a  blow,  great-hearted 
to  d<>  a  kindness  and  never  to  forget  one  done — a 
man  daring  all  things,  yet  wearing  as  a  mantle  the 
tenderest,  sweetest  grace  of  modesty.  On  him,  too, 
the  Powers  are  gazing.  The  little  man  is  no  other 
than  Admiral  Heihachiro  Togo. 

I  have  said  little  man,  but  he  is  above  middle 
height  for  a  Japanese.  He  carries  his  character  in 
his  face.  The  rounded  features,  the  close-cropped 
hair,  the  greyish,  short  .-trimmed  beard  and  mous- 
tache, but,  above  all,  the  dark,  piercing,  thoughtful 
give  you  the  man.  It  is  more  European  than 
Japanese.  If  you  study  it  you  can  see  that  it  is  at 
OHM  the  face  of  a  man  of  action  and  a  thinker — 
almost  of  a  dreamer.  He  looks  straight  at  you,  and 
you  feel  that  he  is  looking  right  into  your  soul. 
With  a  busy  man  success  in  life,  it  is  often  said, 
largely  depends  on  his  aptness  in  choosing  his 
lieutenants.  Admiral  Togo  has  a  piece  of  work  to 
do  :  lie  glances  round,  and  while  all  are  wondering 
who  is  the  man  to  do  it,  his  hand  shoots  out.  his 
finger  is  on  the  man.  And  the  man  is  always  the 
right  one. 

But  Whet  first  appeals  to  you  in  the  fact'  is  its 
pleasant  kindliness.  It  is  far  removed  from  the  hard. 
■tern,  veteran.  Lord  Roberts-like  face  of  General 
Kuroki.  When  yon  look  at  it  you  hardly  need  to 
be  told  that  Togo  is  fond  of  children,  that  he  is 
iy  fond  of  music,  playing  a  stringed  instru- 
ment, called  the  Satsuma-hiwa,  and  that  he  is  a 
devotee  of  the  pastime  that  so  beautifully  combines 
Sport,  adventure,  and  meditation — the  art  of  angling. 


When  you  look  at  it  be  sure  you  are  looking  at  the- 
right  face.  The  illustrated  papers  have  been  most 
industrious  in  presenting  you  with  the  wrong  one. 
In  one  sense  there  is  but  one  Togo,  but  the  Japanese 
Navy  boasts  a  Rear-Admiral  of  the  same  name.  If. 
by  mistake,  you  look  at  that  face  you  will  find  my 
description  a  very  fine  piece  of  imaginative  work. 

SOME   OF  TOGOS  SAYINGS. 

The  same  writer  chronicles  some  of  the  more 
notable  of  Admiral  Togo's  sayings,  which  help- 
greatly  to  an  understanding  of  his  character:  — 

"The  naval  officer  of  to-day,"  says  Togo,  '•must 
not  only  be  brave  and  skilful,  he  must  show  his- 
men  his  heart.  He  should  be  just  as  the  captain 
of  a  finer  is  to  his  passengers,  making  them  feel 
that  he  is  a  fellow-passenger,  yet  never  letting  them 
forget,  that  he  is  in  command."  "  The  proper  pur- 
pose of  an  older  is  to  get  itself  carried  out  correctly 
and  with  all  speed.  "Whatever  the  order,  it  must 
be  obeyed."  When  Lieutenant  Ogasawara  wm 
appointed  chief  editor  of  the  "History  of  the  Ohino- 
Japanese  War,"  Togo  said  to  him,  "  You  must  write 
this  history  from  the  loftiest  standpoint  ;  you  must 
be  strictly  critical,  shutting  your  eyes  to  rank,  and 
seeing  only  merit  or  defect." 

RELIGIOUS     LIBERTY    IN    JAPAN. 

From  the  Japanese  periodicals  some  curious- 
things  may  be  gleaned  about  the  Japanese.  One 
magazine  publishes  a  virulent  attack  on  the  Jap- 
anese Protestants,  who  desired  to  profit  by  the 
war  in  order  to  lose,  in  the  opinion  of  the  patriots, 
the  Japanese  converts  to  the  Greek  Church.  An- 
other Japanese  magazine  declares  the  war  to  be 
a  benefit  to  Japan,  in  the  sense  that  it  will  wake 
her  from  her  moral  torpor.  Moral  depravity  and" 
immorality  would  have  done  for  Japan  if  the  war 
had  been  postponed  another  ten  years. 

A  third  magazine  contends  that  Christianity 
suffers  in  Japan  by  not  being  persecuted.  So- 
long  as  it  was  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  State 
and  of  the  Japanese,  so  long  as  there  were  dif- 
ferences made  between  Christians  and  the  Shin- 
toists  and  Buddhists,  Christianity  added  to  the 
numbers  of  its  adherents.  But  to-day,  when  even 
the  most  fanatical  Buddhists  fraternise  with  th<- 
Christians,  the  progress  of  Christianity  is  arrested. 

Several  religious  reviews  insist  on  the  import 
ance  of  the  great  religious  conference  at  Tokyo, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  in 
Europe;  The  Buddhists,  the  Shintoists,  the 
Christians,  etc.,  not  only  fraternised,  but  agreed 
on  common  action  in  favour  of  a  high  human 
ideal.  The  Japanese  periodicals  refer  to  the 
great  religious  liberty  which  characterises  the  life 
of  Japan  and  leaves  the  civilised  countries  of 
Europe  far  behind. 
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THE    CASE    AGAINST    THE    JAPANESE 
ALLIANCE. 

SOME   REASONS    AGAINST    ITS    RENKWAI.. 

The  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  has  never  been 
much  liked  by  a  large  section  of  British  opinion. 
Our  deep-rooted  traditional  instinct  against 
entangling  alliances  was  against  it,  and  this  sen- 
timent was  powerfully  reinforced  when  it  became 
evident  that  it  led  up  directly  to  the  present  de- 
plorable war,  of  which,  indeed,  it  was  the  chief 
contributory  cause.  But  nothing  is  so  certain  to 
convert  this  very  general  sentiment  into  a  national 
conviction  as  such  articles  as  appear  from  time 
to  time  in  the  English  press  from  the  pens  of 
the  avowed  "  friends  of  Japan.'' 

A  very  significant  article  of  tnis  description 
appears  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  October 
over  the  signature  of  Mr.  Alfred  Stead.  It  is 
entitled  "  The  War  and  International  Opinion," 
and  it  so  aptly  illustrates  one  of  the  mischiefs 
of  such  entangling  alliances  as  to  furnish  a  power- 
ful argument  against  the  renewal  of  the  treaty 
with  Japan.  When  that  treaty  was  negotiated 
it  was  palmed  off  upon  the  Empire  as  a  security 
for  the  preservation  of  peace.  It  has  precipitated 
war.  Its  authors  indignantly  repudiated  any  in- 
tention hostile  to  Russia  in  framing  this  instru- 
ment, and  Russia,  as  Lord  Lansdowne  would 
maintain,  is  one  of  those  allied  Powers  with  whom 
the  King  is,  and  desires  to  remain,  on  the  most 
friendly  terms.  But  in  this  article  in  the  Fort- 
nightly this  is  what  we  read  from  the  pen  of  the 
Editor  of  "Japan  by  the  Japanese,"  who  appears 
to  be  even  more  Japanese  than  the  Japanese 
themselves  in  his  anxiety  to  identify  this  country 
with  a  policy  leading  straight  to  war  with  Russia 
— and  Germany  her  "  semi-ally." 

Mr.  Alfred  Stead  calmly  asserts  that  Japan  is 
fighting  the  battle  of  our  interests  and  those  of 
America.  Nay,  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether 
we  do  not  owe  our  very  existence  as  a  great 
Power,  or  at  least  our  safety,  to  the  protection  of 
bur  Far  Eastern  ally.  The  fact  is  that  our  inter- 
national position,  without  the  alliance,  would  be 
perilous  in  the  extreme.  "  It  is  the  one  factor 
which,  more  than  any  other,  has  made  possible 
the  successful  European  policy  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe " — of  which  we  hear  a  good  deal  more 
than  we  see.  It  is,  therefore,  only  natural  that, 
as  we  owe  our  safety  and  the  success  of  our 
European  policy  to  the  Japanese,  who  are  kindly 
fighting  the  battle  of  our  interests,  we  should  be 
subjected  to  scoffs  and  sneers  because  we  do  not 
do  more  financially  for  Japan  than  help  her  to 
'•a  paltry  loan  of  ^£5, 000,000."  "The  sum  does 
not  compare  with  the  amounts  given — not  lent — 
in  the  Napoleonic  wars  to  the  European  nations 
to  enable  them  to  prosecute  the  war  against  a 
common  danger."    The  writer  forgets  that  in  the 


Napoleonic  wars  England  was  at  war  with 
Napoleon,  whereas  now  Lord  Lansdowne  would 
be  the  first  to  tell  him  that  we  are  at  peace  with 
Russia,  and  that  there  is  nothing  the  King  and 
his  Ministers  desire  so  much  as  that  those  friendly 
relat'ons  should  be  maintained.  But  the  allusion 
indicates  a  trend  of  thought  which,  unless  a  halt 
is  promptly  called,  will  lead  to  an  irresistible 
movement  against  the  renewal  of  the  alliance 
with  Japan.  If,  as  this  writer,  the  closeness  of 
whose  relations  with  the  Japanese  is  undisputed, 
can  calmly  assert  (1)  that  the  prime  factor  in 
bringing  about  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  was 
Russophobia,  then  (2)  go  on  to  assume  quite 
confidently  that  we  are  under  a  moral  obligation 
not  merely  to  raise  loans  for  Japan  to  enable  her 
to  fight  "  our  battle  "  against  Russia,  and  (3)  to 
suggest  that  our  relations  to  Japan  in  this  war 
against  a  friendly  allied  Power  like  Russia  are 
similar  to  those  which  existed  between  the 
European  Governments  whom  we  bribed  to  help 
us  in  our  war  against  Napoleon,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Japanese  treaty  must  go.  We  are  at  peace 
with  Russia  and  intend  to  remain  so.  Lord 
Lansdowne  has  always  professed  a  desire  to  cul- 
tivate the  most  friendly  relations  with  the  Russian. 
Government,  for  without  a  good  understanding 
with  St.  Petersburg  there  can  be  no  peace  in 
Asia  and  no  progress  in  the  Balkans. 

The  notion  that  because  we  entered  into  an 
entangling  alliance,  which  binds  us  to  help  Japan 
in  case  she  is  attacked  by  a  third  Power,  we 
are  therefore  bound  to  aid  her  with  loans  to 
enable  her  to  fight  the  Russians,  and,  further,  to- 
regard  her  as  fighting  our  battles  in  the  Far  East, 
is  mischievous  nonsense.  Any  attempt  to  press 
such  preposterous  contentions  will  have  only  one 
result — the  creation  of  a  fixed  determination  or? 
the  part  of  an  increasing  number  of  Englishmen" 
to  withdraw  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  from 
a  treaty  which  has  not  only  precipitated  the 
present  war,  but  which  threatens  such  disastrous 
consequences  to  the  general  peace. 


THE    END    OF    THE    WAR    CORRESPONDENT, 

Eri  La  Kcvuc  of  September  1st  there  is  a  very 
timely  article  on  the  War  Correspondent,  by  Pierre 
Giffard,  a  correspondent  himself. 

If  there  is  one  personage  whose  star  has  paled 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1904,  says  the  writer, 
it  is  certainly  the  travelling  journalist,  the  mili- 
tarv  reporter,  or  the  war  correspondent,  as  we  are 
pleased  to  call  him.  Previous  wars  had  placed 
him  on  a  pinnacle.  We  only  need  to  call  to  mind 
the  Russo -Turkish  war  of  1877,  in  which  whole 
legions  of  journalists  played  a  sort  of  international 
part   iri   despatching  to   the  four  corners  of  the 
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earth  the  latest  news  relating  to  the  war  in  both 
camps.  But  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed 
since  the  campaign  in  the  Balkans,  and,  mean- 
while, belligerents  have  gradually  learnt  that  a 
correspondent,  no  matter  how  well-disposed  he 
may  be  to  render  service  to  his  commander-in- 
diief  in  presenting  victories  as  triumphs  and  re- 
verses as  part  victories,  can  nevertheless  be 
nothing  but  a  spy. 

Had  I  been  Kuropatkin,  adds  the  writer,  I 
should  not  have  allowed  a  single  journalist  to  set 
foot  within  a  u  circle  of  silence  "  which  I  should 
have  drawn  round  my  armies,  and  on  that  ques- 
tion I  should  have  shown  the  utmost  severity. 
This  is  what  the  Japanese  did,  and  they  did 
wisely.  The  Russians  adopted  half-measures,  and 
they  made  a  mistake.  The  Russians  were  free 
to  do  as  the  Japanese  did,  and  they  could  have 
acted  in  the  same  way,  only  they  did  not  dare. 
And  not  having  dared,  they  opened  the  door  par- 
tially, then  shut  it  again,  then  they  re-opened  it 
half-way,  instead  of  remaining  quite  inflexible  like 
the  Japanese.  They  allowed  journalists  to  enter 
Manchuria,  but  did  not  enable  them  to  exercise 
their  calling  when  they  got  there. 

Those  journalists  who  chose  to  join  the 
Japanese  hoped  to  be  able  to  learn  everything 
about  the  war,  but  during  the  last  six  months  they 
have  not  been  able  to  send  a  single  message  of 
importance.  To  add  to  their  difficulties,  the  seat 
<>t"  war  changed  from  one  part  to  another.  Some 
of  the  correspondents  then  went  to  Korea,  others 
remained  at  Tokio;  in  either  case  their  role  was 
ridiculous.  The  writer  tells  the  story  of  the  Times 
chartering  the  "  Haimun  "  for  its  correspondent 
who  was  to  sail  between  the  belligerent  fleets  in 
order  to  startle  the  world  with  the  most  precise  de- 
tails of  the  last  battle.  It  seemed  as  if  the  greatest 
thing  in  war  correspondence  was  about  to  begin. 
But,  alas !  the  Japanese  were  as  cautious  about 
war  news  as  if  the  boat  had  been  a  Russian 
packet ;  and  the  correspondent  not  only  leamt 
nothing  new,  but  ran  serious  risk  of  being  blown 
up  with  his  copy  before  Port  Arthur. 

The  writer  then  gives  some  of  his  experiences 
with  the  Russians.  Every  day  that  he  passed 
among  them  resembled,  he  says,  a  station  of  the 
cross.  Nothing,  nothing,  nothing  to  tell.  These 
were  the  words  the  waiting  journalists  had  to 
hear  every  day  from  the  general.  At  St.  Peters- 
burg the  journalists  had  permits  to  enter  Man- 
churia, and  if  possible  to  go  to  the  front.  But 
Admiral  Alexeieff  did  not  know  what  pretext  to 
invent  to  get  them  sent  back.  For  six  weeks  the 
writer  remained  alone  in  Manchuria  after  other 
<o [respondents  were  sent  away.  He  was  supposed 
to  be  writing  nothing  about  the  war,  but  limply 
ng  telegrams  approved  by  Admiral  Alexeieff. 
At  last  he  leamt  that  his  messages  would  not  be 


sent  unless  approved  by  General  Volkoff,  General 
Volkoff  referred  him  to  General  Gilinsky,  and 
General  Gilinsky  sent  him  to  Lieut.-Colonel 
Potapoff.  Then  no  message  was  to  be  sent  which 
was  not  approved  by  General  Volkoff  only  ;  at 
last  no  more  messages  were  to  be  sent  at  all. 

In  despair  the  writer  took  the  train  for  Mukden 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  explain  his  case  to 
the  all-powerful  Viceroy.  This  sounds  nothing, 
but  the  journey  to  Mukden  and  back  took 
days  and  seven  nights  to  accomplish.  The  de- 
lays of  the  train  were  interminable,  and  the 
silence  absolute.  Not  even  the  name  of  a  single 
station  was  ever  called  out.  At  length  he  saw 
Admiral  Alexeieff,  the  Admiral  referred  him  to 
M.  de  Plancon,  and  M.  de  Plancon  told  him  that 
later,  perhaps,  certain  despatches  might  be  pos- 
sible, but  at  present  the  Admiral  had  decided  to 
stop  all  press  communications  from  Manchuria. 
The  same  day,  in  the  midst  of  a  blinding  snow- 
storm, the  journalist  took  the  train  back  to 
Kharbin. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  persecution. 
Deprived  of  the  authority  to  send  telegrams,  even 
after  censure;  deprived  of  newspapers,  for  the 
post  did  not  deliver  a  single  one ;  deprived  of 
letters,  for  a  fortnight  the  post  had  practically 
suspended  operations;  deprived  of  all  news,  for 
the  local  journals  could  only  publish  official 
news,  a  few  correspondents  still  remained  there 
in  an  ignorance  which  was  unbearable.  In  the 
heart  of  Manchuria  it  was,  at  that  time,  absolutely 
impossible  to  learn  anything  about  Manchuria. 
Nothing  but  our  absence  was  required.  Why 
then  not  have  said  so  at  the  beginning !  By 
April,  other  correspondents  had  arrived — photo- 
grapers,  cinematographers,  etc.,  and  this  was  too 
much  for  the  Russian  authorities.  Persecution 
increased,  and  it  became  impossible  to  send  by 
post  any  letters  or  pictures  whatsoever. 

The  important  advantage  from  dispensing  with 
war  correspondents  is  the  quiet  and  freedom  it 
gives  to  the  generals  to  make  their  plans  and 
carry  them  out  without  having  to  remember  that 
there  may  be  about  them  indiscreet  observers  and 
reporters  revealing  all  that  should  be  going  on  in 
the  utmost  secrecy  to  the  whole  world.  With  the 
rapid  systems  of  communication  of  the  present 
day,  the  presence  of  special  correspondents  is  in- 
tolerable to  any  general.  And  the  journalist 
would  do  better  to  write  about  accomplished 
facts,  to  complete  official  telegrams,  paraphrasing 
and  explaining  them,  and  the  public  would  pro- 
bably be  better  served.  Thus  the  war  correspon- 
dents' self-imposed  mission  will  disappear,  and 
many  a  one  will  be  spared  an  inglorious  death  at 
the  front,  however  bravely  faced.  Such  heroism 
can  benefit  no  one. 
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"THE    DRUNKEN     HELOT    OF     EUROPE.'* 

BELGIUM'S  NEW   TITLE   TO   FAME. 

Mons.  Henri  Anet  writes  in  the  Sunday  at  Home 
on  "  The  Drink  Question  in  Belgium,''  and  pre- 
sents a  terrible  picture  of  national  alcoholism. 
The  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks  is  increasing 
much  faster  than  the  population.  The  writer 
quotes  the  figures  recently  given  by  the  Governor 
of  Hainaut :  — 

Belgium,  where  public  libraries  are  almost  un- 
known, enjoys  190,000  public-houses  ;  that  means 
one  public-house  for  thirty-six  inhabitants,  or  one 
public-house  for  twelve  men  above  seventeen  years 
of  age,  the  publican  included !  During  the  last  fifty 
years  the  population  has  increased  50  per  cent.  ;  the 
number  of  the  public-houses,  258  per  cent.  All 
these  "  honest  trade-establishments  "  are  prosperous. 
A  Belgian  drinks  each  year  55  gallons  of  beer,  an 
Englishman  only  32  l-3rd  gallons,  and  a  German 
27^. 

These  are  portentous  figures,  but  M.  Anet  pro- 
ceeds :  — 

The  sum  total  of  the  money  spent  on  alcoholic  drinks 
altogether  :  about  £21,040,000  a  year,  or  £57,600  a 
day,  namely,  £3  4s.  for  each  inhabitant  each  year, 
or  £14  4s.  for  each  family. 

For  this  expenditure  the  Belgian  gets  the  fol- 
lowing result :  — - 

Alcoholism  gives  him  80  per  cent,  of  the  suicides, 
74  per  cent,  of  the  condemnations  to  imprisonment, 
79  per  cent,  of  the  poor-houses  boarders,  45  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  of  insanity,  43  per  cent,  of  the  accidents 
in  mines  and  factories.  While  the  salaries  of  all  the 
Belgian  female  workers  do  not  reach  £20,000,000 
annually,  their  fellow-citizens  consume  each  year 
£21,040,000  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

The  writer  quotes  the  prediction  of  the  late  De 
Laveleye :  "  Europe  will  soon  look  upon  us  as 
the  drunken  Helot  of  Sparta."  After  these  facts, 
the  English  reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  traveller  does  not  see  many  drunkards  stumb- 
ling in  the  streets  :  — 

In  Great  Britain,  a  minority  of  citizens  drink  a 
fearful  quantity  of  very  strong  liquors  and  beers  ;  in 
Belgium,  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens,  men 
and  also  women,  consume,  slowly  but  regularly,  a 
larger  quantity  of  somewhat  weaker  drinks.  The 
ignorant  workers,  as  well  as  shop-people  and  clerks, 
spend  long  hours  in  the  cabarets,  or  public-houses  ; 
this  social  disease,  which  destroys  all  family  life,  is 
so  widely  spread  that  a  new  word  has  been  coined 
for  it:   "le  cabaretisme." 

Temperance  opinion,  however,  is  advancing. 
M.  Vandervelde,  the  leader  of  the  Socialists, 
speaks  strongly  against  alcoholism,  and  the  So- 
cialists have  prohibited  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  in  all  the  meeting  halls  of  the  party.  There 
are  two  Protestant  Temperance  Societies  with  a 


good  many  branches  the  Blue  Cross  urging  total 
abstinence,  and  the  Blue  Star  allowing  the  mode- 
rate use  of  the  light  Belgian  beers,  one  or  two 
pet  <-ent.  alcohol. 


THE    MODERN     BATTLE. 

To  Scrtbner's  Magazine  Mr.  Millard,  the  well- 
known  American  war  correspondent,  contributes 
an  article  on  the  war  in  the  Far  East,  in  which 
occurs  the  following  passages  giving  a  vivid  word- 
picture  of  the  modern  battle:  — 

The  scene  during  this  frightful  cannonade  was 
typical  of  modern  war.  Looking  toward  the  Japanese 
lines  nothing  was  visible  except  the  brownish-green 
slopes  of  the  hills,  ribbed  by  the  darker  shading 
of  the  gorges.  Here  and  there,  on  the  lower  slope* 
or  in  the  little  valleys,  nestled  a  Chinese  village, 
its  yellow  mud  walls  and  thatched  roofs  bas-relieved 
by  contrast.  Occasional  stretches  of  the  stream, 
where  its  course  fell  into  line  with  the  eye,  were 
marked  by  a  silvery  sheen.  Nowhere  within  the  hill- 
bound  perimeter  of  vision  was  the  slightest  sign  of 
the  enemy.  The  deafening  roar  of  two  hundred 
guns,  jumbled  by  quick-firing  mechanism  into  a 
sound  like  that  caused  by  a  boy  scraping  a  stout 
stick  rapidly  along  a  picket  fence,  smote  the  ear. 
But  more  real,  more  palpable  than  the  noise  was  the 
vibration  of  the  atmosphere,  which  quivered  under 
the  concussion  like  a  tuning-fork,  causing  a  keen, 
yet  seemingly  far-away,  tingling  of  the  ear-drums. 
The  roar  was  punctuated  by  the  nearer,  more  acute, . 
bursting  of  the  shells,  and  the  raucous  whine  of 
shrapnel,  after  it  blows  its  head  off,  gave  out  a  dis- 
tinct note  of  its  own.  Shells  were  bursting  high  up 
in  the  air,  leaving  a  pale-blue  ring  of  smoke,  as  if 
some  destructive  spirit  had  puffed  upon  an  invisible 
cigar  ;  others,  nearer  the  earth,  extended  penetrat- 
ing fumes  together  with  their  clusters  of  shot ;  still 
others,  of  the  impact  variety,  ricochetted  over  the 
ground,  throwing  up  by  their  explosion  a  cloud  of 
stones  and  dust.  But  still  no  enemy.  Shells  are 
bursting  by  thousands,  hundreds  of  men  are  being 
killed  by  them,  but  whence  do  they  come? 


An  interesting  article  connected  with  the  history  of 
London  appears  in  the  October  number  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Review.  In  it  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  tells  the 
story  of  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly.  The  earliest 
record  of  the  building,  he  says,  occurs  in  the  Diary  of 
Pepys,  February  20th,  1664-5.  When  Lord  Burlington 
was  asked  why  he  built  his  house  so  far  out  of  town, 
he  replied  that  it  was  because  he  was  determined  to 
have  no  building  beyond  him.  Since  his  day  it  has 
undergone  a  good  deal  of  transformation,  as  has  the 
surrounding  district. 

Tn  the  series  of  Historic  Monuments  of  Britain,  in 
Pearson'.'?  Magazine,  there  is  in  the  October  number 
an  article  on  Roman  Chester,  by  Mr.  F.  Haverfield, 
who  describes  it  as  a  typical  military  fortress  of 
Roman  Britain.  Chester  was  a  place  of  great  stra- 
tegic importance,  and  the  Romans  soon  found  it  out 
when  they  set  themselves  to  conquer  Britain. 
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FIRST-FRUITS     OF    DEMOCRACY. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  contains  a  thoughtful 
article,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Spender,  on  the  fruits  of 
Democracy  as  compared  with  the  forecasts  of 
English  Liberals  prior  to  the  democratisation  of 
English  politics  by  the  Franchise  Act  of  1884. 

NO  WORKING  CLASS  POLITICS. 

Summing  up  the  anti-democratic  arguments  as 
follows:  — 

(1.)  The  working-class  will  vote  together  as  a  class 
in  working-class  interests. 

(2.)  The  upper  and  middle-classes  will,  therefore, 
be  disfranchised  for  all  practical  purposes. 

(3.)  Educated  and  intelligent  opinion  will,  there- 
fore, be  swamped  and  the  country  given  over  to 
rash,  heedless,  and  unjust  legislation,  in  which  pro- 
perly and  law  and  order  will  suffer,  and  Parliament 
be  vulgarised 

he  points  out  that  the  working-classes  have  never 
voted  as  a  mass,  and  are  to-day  farther  off  doing 
so  than  ever.  The  enfranchised  working-man 
shows  a  strong  preference  for  propertied  repre- 
sentatives :  — 

After  thirty-five  years  of  household  franchise,  we 
seem  to  be  farther  than  ever  from  the  massed  vote 
of  the  masses.  Direct  representatives  of  labour  are 
still  but  a  handful,  and  the  difficulty  of  increasing 
their  number  is,  in  the  main,  a  difficulty  of  inducing 
the  working-class  to  accept  them  and  support  them. 
The  idea  widely  entertained  by  men  of  both  parties 
in  1868  and  1885,  that  the  new  extension  of  the 
franchise  would  give  the  Liberal  party  a  solid  and 
compact  body  of  democratic  supporters,  has  equally 
proved  a  delusion 

In  short,  the  great  voting  public  of  to-day, 
like  the  little  voting  public  of  before  the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise,  is  divided  vertically,  not 
horizontally,  and  it  is  only  in  the  British  Colonies 
that  Labour  parties  and  Socialistic  legislation 
exist :  — 

The  differences  of  temperament  which  make  one 
man  Conservative  and  another  Liberal,  the  indiffer- 
ences, the  preoccupation  with  bread-getting  and  sav- 
ing, the  amusements,  the  social  distinctions,  the  de- 
ference paid  to  power  and  wealth,  are  substantially 
the  same  among  the  working-class  as  among  other 
classes,  though  their  outward  manifestation  is  dif- 
ferent. The  social  distinctions  of  the  East  End  are 
even  more  intricate  and  complicated  than  those  of 
the  West  End,  and  have  the  same  reactions  upon 
average  opinion. 

DEMOCRACY   AND   REACTION. 

1  ratisation   of   politics    has.    if   any- 

thing,   given   a    fillip   to   Ton-ism    and    reaction, 
atives  owe  their  grip  on  the  working 
man's  vote  to  the  fact  that  they  first  realised  the 
new    conditions,    and    made   politics    popular   by 


means  of  such  organisations  as  the  Primrose 
League,  and  by  appealing  to  the  militant  and 
anti-foreign  sentiment  which  has  resulted  in  the 
popular  apotheosis  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is,  above  all  others,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  new  order  of  ideas  in  politics.  He 
first  appealed  to  popular  instincts,  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  party  differences :  — 

No  one  so  -well  as  he  understands  the  "  grand 
high  pressure  of  bustle  and  excitement,"  on  which 
the  popularity  of  politics  depends  ;  no  one  in  our 
time  has  had  such  an  immense  instinct  for  pub- 
licity. 

PROTECTION  A  TRAP  FOR  DEMOCRACY. 

The  revival  of  Protectionism  is  well  in  a  line 
with  the  new  tendencies,  and  is  a  stroke  of 
democratic  policy  in  the  dangerous  sense  of  the 
term :  — 

It  is  highly  combative  and  anti-foreign,  it  promises 
immediate  material  gains  to  large  classes,  it  claims 
both  to  create  employment  and  to  mitigate  com- 
petition. On  the  other  hand,  the  answer  to  these 
direct  appeals  to  the  pocket  can  only  be  conveyed 
in  an  argument  which,  complete  though  it  be,  is 
necessarily  elaborate  and  difficult,  and  which  makes 
large  demands  on  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the 
average  elector. 

However,  the  new  democracy,  if  it  is  not  so 
rush-ahead  as  the  old  prophets  predicted,  is  not 
so  reactionary  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  believes ;  and 
Mr.  Spender  sees  every  indication  that  it  will  not 
fall  into  the  snare. 


CHURCH     MUSIC. 

The  Pope's  Encyclical  Note  on  Church  Music 
has  called  forth  a  number  of  articles  on  musical 
reform  in  the  Catholic  Church,  both  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  in  the  foreign  reviews.  Among  those  in 
the  foreign  reviews  mention  may  be  made  of  Mgr. 
Justin  Fevre's  article  on  the  "  Restoration  of 
Church  Music,"'  which  appears  in  the  Revue  du 
Monde  Catholique  of  September  1st  and  15th. 
The  writer  defines  music  as  a  sort  of  inarticulate 
language  to  express  ideas  or  sentiments  which  a 
more  articulate  language  cannot  translate.  It  is 
therefore  the  language  of  the  mysterious  things  of 
the  soul,  expressing  its  deepest  and  sublimest 
impressions,  and  its  great  theme  is  God.  This 
brings  the  writer  to  a  consideration  of  Plain-Song, 
the  traditional  form  of  Church  music,  the  inspired 
masterpiece  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Tn  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  September 
1st,  Camille  Bellaigue  deals  with  the  subject  of 
Church  music  at  the  theatre.  In  many  operas 
there  are  church  scenes,  and  some  operas  are  al- 
together religious. 
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ARE  THERE  ANY  FREE  CHURCHES? 

A    PERTINENT    QUESTION    FOR    NONCONFORMISTS. 

The  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Free  Church  case  has  naturally  created  profound 
dismay  among  Free  Churchmen  everywhere.  I 
deal  with  the  whole  subject  at  some  length  in 
"  The  Review  of  Reviews  Extra,"  which  will 
appear  this  month.  It  is  also  dealt  with  in  some 
of  the  current  periodicals.  The  London  Quar- 
terly Review,  for  instance,  opens  its  October 
number  with  an  article  on  the  "  Freedom  of  Free 
Churches."  The  writer  maintains  that  the  very 
conditions  of  healthy  church  existence  are  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  judgment.  Before  the  ques- 
tion, "Are  Free  Churches  Free?"  can  be 
answered  satisfactorily,  "  liberty "  must  be  care- 
fully defined. 

The  article  summarises  the  opinions  pro- 
nounced by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  describes 
the  effect  of  their  decision.  The  reviewer  main- 
tains that  the  decision  leads  to  results  against 
which  the  moral  sense  revolts,  and  that  the  judg- 
ment, however  in  accordance  with  the  strict  let- 
ter of  the  law,  is  iniquitous.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  bear  the  consequences  of  the  decision 
until  the  law  itself  be  repealed  or  amended.  As 
regards  the  Scotch  Church,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
ere  long  substantial  justice  will  be  done  by 
mutual  agreement  and  Parliamentary  action. 
But,  whatever  be  the  issue  for  the  Churches 
directly  concerned,  larger  questions  arise  which 
seriously  affect  the  well-being,  and  might  affect 
the  very  existence,  of  Nonconformist  Churches 
in  England.  The  recent  judgment  raises  certain 
questions  concerning  the  administration  of  ec- 
clesiastical trusts  in  their  acutest  form.  The  re- 
viewer admits  that,  within  limits,  the  grasp  of 
the  law  must  be  made  as  firm  as  possible.  The 
question  is,  what  are  these  limits,  and  how  may 
the  line  be  drawn  which  shall  fairly  define  them  ? 
A  legal  tribunal  must,  in  the  last  resort,  settle 
questions  both  of  law  and  of  fact.  The  present 
duty  of  all  Free  Churchmen  is  to  consider  how 
far  existing  trusts  permit  the  bond  fide  use  of  the 
powers  entrusted  to  them  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  conferred,  consistently  with  such 
liberty  to  modify  doctrine  and  administration 
as  every  religious  community  ought  to  possess. 
A  living  Church  must  have  the  power  of  re-stat- 
ing her  beliefs  in  the  light  of  new  knowledge  and 
adapting  her  administration  to  a  new  environment 
— always  provided  she  relinquishes  no  fundamen- 
tal principles  and  does  not  contravene  the  great 
purposes  for  which  her  constitution  was  originally 
framed.  Nonconformist  Churches  should  see  that 
their  houses  are  in  order,  and  not  attempt  to 
slight  the  technicalities  of  legal  enactments. 


The  reviewer  asks,  "  How  far  is  it  possible  for 
Methodist  Churches  to  unite  if  a  pertinacious,, 
though  small,  minority  was  opposed  to  union?" 
The  reviewer  recommends  the  Churches  not  to 
wait  for  troublous  times  of  controversy  and  a 
hotly  contested  lawsuit  to  find  out  precisely  where 
they  stand  in  relation  to  its  own  trust  deeds.  It 
is  quite  intolerable  for  the  state  of  things  to 
continue  which  makes  legally  possible  such  a 
fettering  of  the  powers  of  Free  Churches  as  the 
recent  judgment  has  effected. 

DR.   NICOLL'S    VI EWy 

Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  contributes  to  the  Contem- 
porary Review  for  October  a  very  weighty  and 
judicial  argument  against  the  decision  of  the 
Lords  in  the  case  of  the  Free  Church.    He  says  : 

In  1867  the  principle  of  the  Union  was  accepted. 
At  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  funds  since  1867  have 
been  provided  by  those  in  favour  of  union.  The 
congregations  represented  in  the  minority  have  not, 
as  a  rule,  been  self-sustaining.  They  have  existed 
in  a  perfectly  honourable  dependence  on  the  aid  of 
the  Church  at  large. 

What  were  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  donors 
before  1867?  I  propose  to  answer  this  question  from 
a  careful  study  of  the  Union  debates  in  the  Free 
Church  Assembly  from  1863  to  1873. 

My  contention  is  that  the  Disruption  leaders,  men 
who  surely  knew  their  own  principles,  repudiated 
every  one  of  the  judgments  of  the  House  of  Lor<l> 
in  advance  by  a  large  majority,  and  in  part  unani- 
mously. The  evidence  is  adduced  from  their  own 
speeches,  as  reported  in  the  Free  Church  Blue 
Books. 

His  quotations  fully  justify  his  contention.  At 
the  end  of  the  article  he  refers  to  his  experience. 
He  says :  — 

I  have  remained  in  association  with  the  Free 
Church,  and  have  contributed  according  to  my  means 
not  only  to  the  ordinary  income,  but  to  the  building 
of  churches  and  manses.  There  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  have  done  the  same.  There  are  many 
thousands  who  have  been  able  to  do  so  on  a  much 
larger  scale  ;  and  all  have  contributed  in  the  faith 
that  the  money  would  be  applied  in  the  service  of 
their  convictions.  If  the  Establishment  principle  had 
been  a  term  of  communion  we  could  never  have 
belonged  to  the  Free  Church.  If  we  had  believed 
the  Church  to  be  tied  for  all  time  to  the  Confession 
of  Faith  we  should  never  have  subscribed  a  penny 
to  its  funds.  To  a  Church  constituted  as  the  Church 
of  the  Minority  is  now  we  should  never  have  given- 
anything.  Our  money  has  been  taken  and  violently 
diverted  to  purposes  which  are  hateful  to  us.  Should 
we  not  have  a  right  to  demand  it  back  ?  Is  there  not 
a  clear  case  for  restitution?  I  make  the  appeal  to  all 
fair-minded  men.  No  doubt  the  desire  of  the 
Majority  in  fhe  House  of  Lords  was  to  ascertain  and 
give  effect  to  the  mind  of  the  donors  of  the  Trust 
Fund.  Manifestly  they  have  failed  to  do  so.  The 
unintentional  effect  of  their  judgment  is  confiscation 
on  an  unexampled  scale.  Is  there  not  an  urgent  call 
for  immediate  redress  in  the  interests  of  common- 
justice  as  w«ll  as  of  Christianity? 
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HOW    TO     DEAL    WITH    THE    TRAMP. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Society  and  the  Tramp," 
the  October  Fortnightly  publishes  a  very  interest- 
ing and  suggestive  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Dawson. 

l'.ngland,  says  Mr.  Dawson,  is  the  only  country 
where  the  tramp  is  deliberately  fostered  Jnd  en- 
couraged, and  the  time  has  now  come  when  in  her 
own  interest  she  must  legislate  the  tramp  out  of 
•.•nee.  The  shelter  given  to  tramps  in  work- 
houses, among  honest  but  unfortunate  workers, 
is  merely  a  facility  for  following  their  irregular 
calling.  The  tramp  is  essentially  a  man  who 
does  not  like  work,  and  the  way  to  legislate  him 
out  of  existence  is  to  make  him  work. 

TRAMPS    AS    MICROBE-CARRIERS. 

In  addition  to  their  criminal  propensities, 
tramps  are  the  advance  agents  of  disease:  — 

In  a  paper  which  he  read  hefore  a  later  meeting 
of  the  same  Institute,  held  at  Bradford  on  July  8, 
Pr.  Kaye,  the  Medical  Officer  to  the  West  Hiding 
County  Council,  Stated  that  in  100  out  of  138  towns 
v.  hii'h  had  suffered  from  smallpox  of  late  the  disease 
had  been  imported  by  tramps,  and  in  some  towns 
it  had  so  been  introduced  again  and  again. 

THE    NEED    FOR    LABOUR    COLONIES. 

Vagrancy,  says  Mr.  Dawson,  must  be  made  in 
practice  illegal  as  it  in  theory  actually  is.  Ac- 
cording to  the  present  law  "  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds "  may  get  as  much  as  three  months'  or, 
for  second  convictions,  twelve  months'  hard 
labour.  But  the  Poor  Law  nullifies  the  penal  law, 
and  certifies  tramps  to  be  deserving  citizens  once 
they  present  themselves  at  the  nearest  workhouse. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Mr.  Dawson  answers  as 
follows:  — 

The  possibilities  of  the  Labour  Colony,  conducted 
by  Boards  of  (iuardians,  have  impressed  many  of  the 
Poor  Law  reformers  who  have  begun  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  tramp.  I  know  both  the  work 
and  the  workers  of  the  Labour  Colonies  of  the  Con- 
tinent well,  having  visited  some  of  them,  rind  while 
agreeing  that  institutions  of  this  kind — albeit  with 
.the  addition  of  compulsory  powers  of  detention,  which 
the  Continental  Colonies  do  not  possess—  might  do 
for  tii st  offenders,  T  MB  confident  that  a  ny'tinc 
.many  degrees  stricter  and  more  methodical  would 
t>e  necessary  before  we  could  hope  to  make  any  im- 
don  upon  the  habitual  vagabond.  Here.  how 
r,  we  see  the  idea  of  coddling  the  teacup,  even 
while  we  are  trying  to  reform  him.  creeping  in  al- 
ivi'lv  in  a  new  guise.  These  good  people  readily 
■admit  that  discipline  of  sonic  kind  is  necessary; 
but.  while  they  would  restrain  the  tramp  henceforth, 
it  would  be  with  cords  of  love.  The  poor  fellow  lias 
a  taught  by  the  node  buffeting  of  the  workhouse 
to  hate  labour.      Who   would  r  he   had 

for  yean  ben  ttififng  through  the  mill  of  the  casual 
ward  ? 


The  regime  of  county  gaols  also  needs  to  be 
hardened  in  order  to  deal  effectively  with  idlers, 
many  of  whom  actually  prefer  prison  food  and 
detention  to  workhouse  fare. 

ABOLISH  THE  WORKHOUSE. 

For  the  genuine  poor  man,  the  workhouse  as 
it  exists  should  be  reformed.  It  should  get  rid 
of  its  ill-omened  name. 

V-.  howe  er,  it  would  be  no  longer  a  workhi 
even  to  the  extent  of  its  casual  wards,  it  would  be 
dient  from  every  standpoint  to  discard  for  ever 
the  hard  name  which  it  now  bears,  and  to  return 
to  the  earlier  and  less  repulsive  name  of  the  Pour- 
house. 

Every  "  Poorhouse"  should  have  a  night  shHu-r 
offering  free  hospitality  to  honest  workers  looking 
for  employment.  We  should  follow  Germany, 
and  establish  everywhere  a  network  of  labour 
bureau : — 

These  offices  exchange  lists  of  work-givers  and 
work-seekers  every  morning,  and,  thanks  to  this 
plan  of  interchange,  supported  by  an  eflicient  system 
of  Relief  Stations  (Hrrber(jeti),  much  is  done  to  bring 
work  and  workers  together,  and  so  to  diminish  the 
need  for  the  latter  to  spend  their  time  in  purpoeeleea 
idlen. 

To  distinguish  between  the  genuine  workseeker 
and  the  fraud  would.be  no  difficult  task.  All  that 
would  be  necessary  would  be  to  require  the  former 
to  authenticate  himself  by  a  certificate  of  recent 
origin,  attested  either  by  the  police  or  by  a  recent 
responsible  employer.  On  the  strength  of  such  a 
certificate,  which  a  bond-fide  applicant  should  have  ft 
right  to  demand,  unless  good  reasons  existed  io  the 
contrary,  he  might  well  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  bis 
journey,  and  be  admitted  to  such  public  Night  Shel 
ters  as  happened  to  lie  in  his  way.  Vagabondage 
pure  and  simple  would  be  a  game  no  longer  worth 
the  candle. 

Discharged  working-men,  before  setting  out  on 
a  search  for  new  employment,  should  have  the 
right  to  demand  a  certificate  from  his  late  em- 
ployer.   In  Germany :  — 

A  workless  artisan  or  labourer,  desirous  of  going 
in  search  of  employment,  can  at  once  obtain  a  pass 
port  on  proof  given  of  his  I  mini -fides,  and  so  equipped 
he  is  able   to  walk  any  necessary   distance   without 

to  himself.     An  official  of  the  local   ///' 
and  every  town  of  importance  possesses  one  at 

helps  iiim  to  draw  up  his  plan  of  route,  which  is 
so  arranged  that  after  live  or  six  hours  of  modi 
walking  each  day,  he  may  land  at  the  door  of  a 
hospitable  shelter,  where  food,  lodging,  and  due 
care  for  his  spiritual  welfare  await  him.  No  super- 
fluous d'iours  are  allowed  ;  the  route  is  Cubsen  as 
direct  as  possible,  and  is  only  conditioned  by  the 
existence  on  the  way  of  the  necessary  places  of  call. 
The  rule  followed  is  "Work  in  the  forenoon,  walk 
in  the  afternoon";  for.  though  the  entertainment 
offered  is  without  money,  it  is  not  without  price  ; 
the  price  being  several  hours  of  light  employment. 

The  German  system  works  admirably.  Why, 
.isks  Mr.  Dawson,  should  it  not  be  adopted  in 
Great  Britain  ? 
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EDUCATION     IN     UGANDA. 

Mr.  Charles  W..  Hattersley  continues  his  sketch 
in  the  Sunday  at  Home  of  Life  in  Uganda.  He 
says  that  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of 
missionary  work  in  Uganda  is  the  great  desire 
people  are  showing  for  further  education.  He 
ventures  on  the  statement  that  <;  the  intelligence 
of  the  Waganda  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  English- 
men." They  leam  to  write  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time,  and  are  very  quick  at  arithmetic. 
In  fact,  the  natives  have  acquired  a  facility  in 
ing  with  which  few  Europeans  can  vie.  The 
writer  says  :  — 

Most  children  can  read  with  the  book  turned 
upside  down  or  sideways,  just  as  well  as  if  they 
were  reading  properly.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
in  country  districts,  where  most  of  the  children 
reside  fur  at  least  a .  part  of  the  year,  reading  is 
usually  taught  from  the  small  reading  book  called 
the  Mateka ;  and,  as  the  children  are  very  poor, 
only  the  teacher  possesses  a  copy.  This  he  holds  for 
his  own  convenience  the  right  way  \ip,  but  as  his 
pupils  sit  round  him  in  a  semicircle,  they  look  on  ' 
the  book  inverted  or  sideways,  with  the  result  that 
they  learn  to  read  in  these  ways,  as  they  change 
their  position  day  by  day,  and  later  on,  when  they 
possess  a  book  of  their  own,  they  hold  it  in  the 
proper  way.  This  is  often  a  great  convenience,  for 
in  church  if  a  man  has  not  a  hymn-book,  but  the 
worshipper  standing  behind  him  has  one,  he  simply 
turns  right  round,  looks  the  man  behind  him  in  the 
face,  looks  over  his  hymn-book  upside  down  and 
sings  the  hymns.  It  saves  a  lot  of  trouble  passing 
books  about. 

The  pupils  are  very  eager  to  inquire  and  to 
insist  on  explanations.  If  the  teachers  cannot 
meet  their  difficulties  right  away,  it  is  common 
for  a  boy  to  follow  the  teacher  home  and  inform 
him,  "  I  am  just  come  down  to  ask  if  you  will 
please  explain  from  your  books  what  I  asked  you 
about  in  school." 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  native  intelligence  that 
is  superior  to  that  of  many  Europeans.  They 
seem  to  have  attained  a  much  higher  ethical 
development :  — 


The  Waganda  are  naturally  unselfish,  and  many 
instances  of  this  are  afforded.  When  children  come 
to  tho  house  they  do  not  care  for  sweets,  but  if  you 
will  give  them  a  little  salt  in  the  palm  of  their 
hand  they  thoroughly  enjoy  eating  it ;  but  never 
will  you  see  one  of  a  group  eat  all  his  salt.  He  in- 
variably passes  it  round  for  all  his  companions  to 
havo  a  taste  with  him. 

One  wonders  what  will  be  the  effect  of  intro- 
ducing a  people  "  naturally  unselfish "  to  our 
egoistic  civilisation.  Will  not  the  latter  prove 
more  than  a  match  for  natural  unselfishness  plus 
Christianity? 


NEGRO    LYNCHINCS    AND    OSTRACISM. 

Colonel    Robert    Bingham,   writing  as  a  South- 
erner, contributes  to  the  North  American  Review 
a  strong  reply  of  the  tit  qunquc  type  to  the  af 
made   on    the    South    for   barbarity    towards    the 
blacks  in  an  earlier  number  of  the  Review. 

Colonel  Bingham  declares  that  the  North  is  as 
bad,  or  worse.  The  North  exterminated  the  In-, 
dians  as  mercilessly  as  the  South  persecutes 
negroes.  Moreover,  lynching  outrages  occur  con- 
stantly in  the  Northern  States ;  and  in  proportion 
to  the  black  population  they  are  even  more  com- 
mon. 

Grand  juries  in  the  North,  with  public  sentin 

ostensibly  overwhelming  in  their  favour,  very  rarely, 
if  ever,  find  true  bills  against  such  murderers.  Tnfc 
samo  is  true  of  those  who  slew  so  many  of  the 
Chinese  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  drove  the  remainder 
from  tho  country. 

The  other  thing  which  our  Northern  fellow-citizens 
would  do  well  to  realise  in  connect  inn  with  lynching, 
is  the  fact  that,  when  we  anticipate  the  law  and 
put  a  negro  to  death  for  the  new  negro  crime,  the 
violence,  which  should  never  have  occurred,  stops 
with  the  criminal.  Innocent  negroes  are  herfef 
molested.  But  in  the  North  the  violence  only  begins' 
with  the  mobbing  of  the  criminal,  and  it  eoatilftWB 
by  slaying  innocent  and  inoffensive  negroes,  by  de- 
stroying their  property,  and  by  driving  them  from 
their  homes  and  their  counties. 

This  violence  of  race  prejudice  was  exhibited  la 
tho  anti-negro  riots  in  New  York  City  recently,  in 
the  anti-negro  riots  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  in 
Acron  and  Urbana,  Ohio,  President  McKinley's  own 
State,  in  Evansville,  Indiana,  President  Harrison's 
own  State,  in  Illinois,  President  Lincoln's  own  State, 
and  in  many  other  Northern  States.  If  the  better 
element  in  these  communities  were  as  anxious  to  suj>- 
press  lynching  and  punish  lynchers  at  home  as  they 
are  to  suppress  lynching  and  punish  lynchers  in  the 
South,  some  of  their  own  law-breakers  would  have 
been  brought  to  justice. 

NEGROES  BANNED  AS  LABOURERS. 

Not  only  is  this  so,  but  the  North  puts  the 
negro  under  a  social  and  economic  ostracism 
from  which  he  is  free  in  the  South.  Negroes  are 
not  allowed  to  work  with  Whites  in  the  North 
whereas,  according  to  Colonel  Bingham,  Southern 
white  labourers  work  in  perfect  harmony  with 
their  black  brethren.  In  short,  the  South  dis- 
criminate against  the  negro  through  "  race  in- 
stinct,"  which  is  minimised  in  the  North  on  ac- 
count of  the  few  negroes  there,  but  the  economic 
prejudice  against  the  negro  in  the  North  is  "  race 
prejudice,"  and  it  strikes  not  only  at  his  means 
of  living,  but  at  his  life  itself". 

Finally,  Colonel  Bingham  points  out  with  pride 
that  the  movement  towards  negro  emancipation' 
actually  began  in  a  Southern  State. 
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TRANSFORMING    THE    HOOLIGAN. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Richards,  M.P.,  has  done  a  very 
-sensible  thing.  Not  content  with  his  experience 
for  three  years  on  the  London  School  Board,  he 
resolved  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  how  our  indus- 
trial schools  dealt  with  the  disorderly  children  of 
the  slums.  He  spent  one  month  in  a  farm  school 
reformatory  at  Redhill,  and  shared  the  diet  and 
life  of  the  boys.  He  communicates  the  result  of 
his  experience  to  the  Magazine  of  Commerce  in  a 
paper  on  a  Physical  Deterioration  and  Over- 
crowding from  the  Commercial  Point  of  View." 
He  puts  his  finger  on  one  very  sad  fact  of  the 
-educational  system.  The  bad  boy  sent  to  the 
reformatory  is  better  trained  than  the  good  boy 
who  is  in  the  ordinary  public  elementary  school. 
He  mentions  that  boys  have  been  known  to  com- 
mit crime  in  the  hope  of  being  sent  to  the  indus- 
trial school,  where  they  have  manual  training, 
good  food  and  open-air  life.  The  great  chaim 
-of  the  training,  he  says,  is  its  utility.  Tailoring, 
arpentering,  bootmaking  are  all  taught.  Mr. 
Richards  was  much  impressed  with  the  change 
Hfected  in  a  few  weeks.  On  his  first  Saturday 
at  the  baths  he  picked  out  a  terribly  thin  lad  and 
asked  the  house-master  what  was  the  matter  with 
him.  He  had  been  brought  up  on  gin  and  fried 
'ish.  -  After  three  weeks  feeding  on  the  simplest 
fare  he  was  a  changed  being.''  The  boys  swim- 
ming in  the  river  presented  a  spectacle  of  rude 
health  such  as  you  find  in  the  country.  On  leav- 
ing, many  of  the  bovs  go  into  the  army  and  to 
-Canada.  Not  10  per  cent,  of  the  boys  passed 
through  these  industrial  schools  are  lost.  Mr. 
Richards  recommends  that  the  State  should  be 
allowed  to  require  and  acquire  enlistment  after 
having  trained  and  fed  these  boys.  Lads  should 
be  kept  till  they  are  twenty  years  old,  if  com- 
mitted after  sixteen.  He  thus  sums  up  his  ex- 
periences:— 

My  three  years'  experience  of  industrial  schools  as 
a  past  member  of  the  London  School  Board  showed 
me  that  hoys  needed  and  enjoyed  something  more 
than  school  lesson*.  My  holiday  month  spent  in 
the  Farm  School  at  Redhill,  with  its  three  hundred 
boys,  proved  tft  DM  that  country  life,  farm  work, 
manual  labour,  combined  with  secular  and  religious 
training,  will  change  the  street  nomad,  the  budding 
•criminal,  the  outcast  pariah  of  modern  city  dwellers, 
into  a  healthy,  self-respecting  keen  soldier,  an  in- 
teUigenJ  farm  servant,  or  an  artificer  or  skilled 
mechanic,  who  will  hold  his  own  against  the  certifi- 
I  student  of  a  ('ity  Guild  or  technical  college. 
Simple  food,  "pen  air  surroundings,  regular  and  firm 
•discipline,  turn  out  not  automata,  hut  lads  whom 
. -mployers  would  he  glad  to  secure,  and  whom  refor- 
matories could  successfully  and  successively  provide, 
if  the  question  of  "after  hours"  and  home' life  could 
l>e  solved  bj  employers  as  it  is  by  the  Armv  and 
its  discipline  and  Colonial  farm  life  and  its  home 
surroundings,  away  from  the  town  and  the  street. 


THE    STATE     IN      DR.      BARNARDO'S     ROLE. 

"  Some  American  Methods  of  Preventing  Hooli- 
ganism "  is  the  title  of  an  instructive  paper  in 
Good  Words.  Michigan  initiated  in  1871  a  sys- 
tem of  preventive  work  which  it  was  anticipated 
would  be  enormously  expensive,  but  which,  the 
result  showed,  has  reduced  the  expenditure  on 
dependent  children  by  half.  In  fourteen  States, 
with  a  population  of  more  than  five  millions, 
there  is  hardly  a  neglected  child  for  whom  pro- 
vision has  not  been  made.  While  the  population 
has  increased  87  per  cent,  in  Michigan,  the  num- 
ber of  dependent  children  has  decreased  400  per 
cent,  in  proportion  to  the  population.  Tn  1900 
there  was  but  one  dependent  child  in  12,500. 
In  London  the  proportion  is  estimated  to  be  one 
in  200.  This  is  the  method  in  which  the  States 
develop  embryo  Hooligans  into  valuable 
citizens :  — 

Every  county  in  the  States  which  has  adopted 
laws  similar  to  those  in  force  in  Michigan  must 
have  certain  officials— usually  called  the  overseers  or 
the  superintendents  of  the  poor — whose  duty  it  is 
to  find,  and  bring  before  the  Court  of  Probate,  any 
child  that  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  neglected,  ill- 
treated,  destitute,  vagrant,  dependent  on  the  public 
for  support ;  any  with  drunken  or  vicious  parents, 
children  in  poorhouses,  in  fact  any  unhappy  little 
mortal  whose  life,  health,  or  morality  is  in  danger 
for  want  of  proper  care.  The  statute  is  comprehen- 
sive enough.  The  judge  tries  the  case,  and  if  it  ap- 
pears necessary  for  the  child's  good,  orders  it  to  be 
sent  to  the  central  or  State  public  school.  The  very 
act  of  sending  a  child  there  makes  it  a  ward  of  the 
State,  and  the  parent  or  former  guardian  loses  all 
cont  rol. 

In  all  these  States  the  general  plan  is  the  same; 
a  series  of  substantial  detached  cottages  have  been 
built  with  a  separate  hospital,  schoolhouse,  etc.,  all 
standing  in  spacious  and  pleasant  grounds,  and  made 
as  homelike  as  possible. 

Absorption  into  ordinary  family  life  is  the  object 
aimed  at,  the  school  being  merely  a  temporary  re- 
ceiving-house, whence,  after  as  short  a  stay  as  pos- 
sible, the  children  are  sent  into  homes  chiefly  with 
small  farmers  in  the  country. 

The  results  are  stated  as  follows:  — 
In  Michigan  some  5000  in  all  have  been  received 
into  the  State  school  since  it  was  opened.  Of  these 
ninety  per  cent,  are  doing  well  and  only  ten  per 
cent,  poorly.  The  percentage  of  failures  decreases 
every  year  as  experience  grows;  thus  of  the  total 
children,  from  six  months  old  to  twenty-one  years 
under  visitation  in  1900,  only  six  per  cent,  were 
unsatisfactory.  A  goodly  number  (1376)  are  now 
grown  up  and  self-supporting,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  of  these,  forty-eight  per  cent,  are  employed  m 
farm-work  and  twenty-nine  per  cent,  in  domestic 
work  ;  145  of  the  girls  were  married  and  456  adopted. 
Nearly  all  are  merged  into  the  general  rural  popula- 
tion and  grow  up  without  any  taint  of  pauperism  or 
of  degradation. 

The  total  cost  of  the  State  school  is  about 
;£6ooo  a  year. 
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THE  WHOLE  WORLD  ONE  OPEN  MARKET. 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR  ENTERPRISE. 

The  American  Review  of  Kevieivs  for 
October  publishes  a  most  interesting  article  on 
"  The  Opened  World,"  which  is  full  of  startling 
facts  illustrating  how  rapidly  the  whole  world  is 
becoming  one  vast  market  next  door  to  every- 
body. Dr.  Arthur  Judson  Brown,  the  secretary  of 
•the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  has 
just  returned  from  a  fifteen  months'  journey 
round  the  world.  He  is  overwhelmed  by  the' 
rapidity  with  which  the  planet  is  shrinking  under 
the  magic  of  steam  and  electricity.     He  says:  — 

But  in  1903,  James  Willis  Havre,  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  travelled  completely  around  the  world 
in  fifty-four  days  and  nine  hours,  while  the  Russian 
Minister  of  Railroads  issues  the  following  schedule 
of  possibilities  when  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  has 
•completed  its  plans:  — 

Days. 

From  St.  Petersburg  to  Vladivostok   10 

From  Vladivostok  to  New  York 14-2- 

From  New  York  to  Bremen  ..* 7 

From  Bremen  to  St.   Petersburg  1^ 

Total 33 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  now  crossed  in  five  days, 
:and  the  wide  Pacific  in  twelve.  We  can  now  ride 
from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  in  eight  hours,  and 
to  Calcutta  in  twenty-two  days.  In  August,  1903, 
Henry  P.  Lowe  travelled  from  New  York  to  Los 
Angelos,  3241  miles,  in  seventy-three  hours  and 
twenty-one  minutes.  A  land  journey  in  a  sleeping 
•car  will  soon  be  practicable  from  London  and  Paris 
to  the  capitals  of  China  and  Korea,  and,  save  for  the 
feriy  across  the  Korean  Strait,  to  any  part  of  the 
Mikado's   empire. 

According  to  Walter  J.  Ballard,  the  aggregate 
capital  invested  in  railways  at  the  end  of  1902  was 
36,850,000,000  dol.,  and'  the  total  mileage  was 
532,500,  distributed  as  follows:  — 

Miles. 

United  States 202,471 

Europe   180,708 

Asia  41,814 

South  America  28,654 

North  America  (except  United  States)       24,032 

Australia 15,649 

Africa  14,187 

Dr.  Brown,  like  a  good  American,  is  delighted 
to  find  in  every  land  proof  of  American  indus- 
trial pre-eminence.  After  saying  that  there  are 
200,000  miles  of  electric  cable,  and  4,908,292 
miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  the  world,  he  says 
1hat  the  Americans  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
•opening  of  the  world  to  sell  their  goods  in  every 
market :  — 

American  goods  of  all  kinds  are  invading  Indian 
markets,  and  are  very  popular.  Our  rifles  are 
"favourites  for  hunting  and  for  defence.  The  Ameri- 
can sewing  machine  is  everywhere.  American  tools, 
Iboots  and  shoes  are  more  and  more  appreciated.     A 


well  boring  outfit  ordered  from  Waterloo.  low  a,  is 
arousing  great  interest  in  a  land  which  largely  de- 
peiids  upon  irrigation.  Persia  is  demanding  increas- 
ing quantities  of  American  padlocks,  sewing  machines 
and  agricultural  implements,  German,  English  and 
American  firms  are  equipping  great  cotton  factories 
in  Japan,  and  Russian  and  American  oil  tins  are  seen 
in  the  remotest  villages  of  Korea. 

Strolling  along  the  river-bank,  one  evening,  in 
Paknampo,  Siam,  I  heard  a  familiar  whirring  sound, 
and,  entering,  found  a  Siamese  busily  at  work  on  a 
sewing  machine  of  American  make.  Nearly  five 
hundred  of  them  are  sold  in  Siam  every  year,  while 
a  single  American  factory  sent  sixty  thousand  of  its 
sewing  machines  to  Turkey  last  year.  When  I  left 
Lampoon,  Laos,  a  native  followed  me  several  mi  li- 
on an  American  bicycle.  There  are  thousands  of 
them  in  Siam.  His  Majesty  himself  frequently  rides 
one,  and  His -Royal  Highness  Prince  Damrong  is 
president  of  a  bicycle  club  of  four  hundred  members. 
Forty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  American  lamps 
were  bought  by  the  Siamese  last  year,  and  I  might 
add  similar  illustrations  regarding  American  flour, 
steam  and  electrical  machinery,  wire,  cutlery,  and 
drugs  and  chemicals. 

These  statistics  should  wake  up  John  Bull  as 
to  the  chances  which  Uncle  Sam  is  snapping  up 
under  his  very  nose. 

TECHNICAL    EDUCATION    IN     RUSSIA. 

The  current  number  of  Technics  contains  an 
article  on  Technical  Education  in  Russia,  by  Mr. 
John  Hulme.  The  writer  points  out  that  though 
the  populace  is  still  illiterate,  the  socialistic  at- 
tainments of  the  middle  classes  are  excellent,  and 
the  problem  of  technical  education  has  been  satis- 
factorily solved.  Hitherto,  unfortunately,  Rus- 
sia's efforts  have  been  followed  by  comparatively 
poor  results.  Too  much  energy  has  been  concen- 
trated on  the  cultivation  of  the  head,  and  in 
consequence  the  education  of  the  hand  has  been 
neglected.     Mr.  Hulme  says  :  — 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  well-known  employer  of  labour 
both  in  England  and  Russia,  whilst  recently  convers- 
ing on  this  topic  with  me,  remarked :  "  The  Russian 
would,  long  ere  this,  have  proved  himself  a  for- 
midable competitor  with  the  foreigner  had  his  prac- 
tical attainments  been  on  a  level  with  his  theory; 
but  although  he  could,  on  paper,  easily  build  you 
a  bridge,  dock,  railway,  or  steel  works,  and  mathe- 
matically demonstrate  how  a  thing  should  be  done, 
and  what  ought  to  happen  when  it  was  done  ;  yet, 
unfortunately,  he  could  not  do  it  himself,  and  would 
often  spend  hours  among  his  treatises  seeking  the 
solution  of  a  working  difficulty,  which  the  file  and 
screw-key  expert  would  instinctively  grasp  at  and 
instantly  remove." 

Michael  Macdonagh,  in  October  Qced  Words, 
laments  the  unpopularity  of  poetry.  He  asks  what 
it  is  that  makes  banalities  like  Dolly  Gray "  run 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  populace  of 
this  country,  while  the  great  classics  of  poetry  are 
practically  unknown? 
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FACTS    OF    PASSENGER    TRAFFIC    BY    RAIL. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Grinling's  most  instructive 
series  of  papers  on  the  "  Ways  of  our  Railways  " 
reaches  in  the  October  Windsor  the  passenger 
department.  Roughly  speaking,  he  says,  the 
annual  income  of  British  railways  is  ioo  million 
sterling,  of  which  33  per  cent,  comes  from  goods 
traffic,  a ul  j 7  per  cent,  from  passengers.  But 
the  miles  travelled  by  passenger  trains  are  228 
millions  as  compared  with  the  170  million  miles 
run  by  goods  trains.  The  writer  comments  upon 
the  impossibility  of  getting  at  the  actual  cost  of 
any  single  operation.  The  railway  is  worked  as 
a  whole,  and  the  apportionment  of  charge  to  cost 
is  .at  best  only  ingenious  guesswork.  The  two 
principal  means  of  increasing  passenger  traffic  is 
improved  facilities  and  extensive  advertisement. 
Mr.  Cirinling  reckons  that,  allowing  for  the  reduc 
turn   on   a   great   variety   of  special   tickets,   the 

.average  fare  paid  by  all  classes  of  railway  travel- 
lers in  the  United  Kingdom  is  somewhere  between 
£d.  and  fd.  a  mile.     The  great  development  of 

.passenger  traffic  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway, 
in  consequence  of  the  compulsory  workmen's 
trains,  has  led  only  recently  to  an  increased  ex- 
penditure of  about  ^200,000.  At  present  the 
Great  Eastern  provides  seating  accommodation 
in  trains  running  in  one  direction  over  one  track 
for  more  than  11,000  passengers  in  a  single  hour. 
The  enormous  expenditure  involved  in  suburban 
railways,  and  the  competition  of  electric  trams, 
make  it  extremely  doubtful  he  says,  whether  it 
is  really  good  policy  for  a  railway  company  with 
good  main-line  resources  today  itself  out  for  the 
accommodation  of  short-distance  suburban  cus- 
tomers. Many  curious  facts  are  told  about  the 
railway  ticket.  After  being  printed,  issued,  and 
given  up,  it  is  packed  up  and  sent  to  the  audit 
office,  where  a  staff  of  ticket-sorters  are  at  work. 
In  this  way  the  delinquencies  of  booking  clerks 
and  collectors  are  brought  home  to  them. 
Frauds  on  the  part  of  travellers,  too,  are  de- 
tected. After  sorting,  the  tickets  are  destroyed 
by  a  cutting  machine,  and  their  remains  are  sent 
to  the  papermakers  to  be  worked  afresh.  Print  ed 
tickets  cost  railway  companies  from  is.  3d.  to 
is.  6d  a  thousan/1,  and  about  a  million  of  them 
weigh  a  ton. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  know  that  the 
Royal  trains  which  are  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany, though  originally  fitted  up  for  their  Majes- 
ties' use,  can  at  a  moderate  charge  be  secured 
rdinary  travellers  on  giving  sufficient  notice. 
Contrary  to  a  common  impression,  it  is  stated 
that  when  Royalty  travel  by  rail  they  pay  for 
their  journey  like  other  folk.  In  place  of  the 
old  oil  lamp  and  hot-water  can,  we  have  now  the 
use  of  electricity  generated  from  the  axle  for  il- 


luminating, and  of  exhaust  steam  carried  through? 
a  pipe  for  heating.  The  writer  very  much  ques- 
tions whether  the  gain  to  the  shareholders  has 
in  any  way  kept  pace  with  the  advantage  to  the- 
public  in  the  fitting  and  furnishing  of  the  modem 
train.  The  corridor  train  is  practically  now  a 
travelling  hotel. 


MUNICIPAL    TYRANNY  IN    HOUSE-BUILDING. 

POOR    MR.    BLUNT  1 

"  Cheap  Country  Cottages  "  is  the  subject  of  a 
paper  in  the  World's  Work.  It  is  chiefly  notable 
because  of  its  polemic  against  the  by-laws  of  the 
local  authorities  which,  in  so  manv  districts,  limit 
the  materials  which  may  be  used  in  building  to 
brick,  stone,  or  other  incombustible  material.  The 
distinguished  victim  of  these  municipal  restric- 
tions is  none  other  than  Mr.  Wilfrid  Scawen 
Blunt,  the  champion  of  Arabi  Pasha.  He  built 
for  a  forester  and,  his  wife  in  the  New  Forest  an 
excellent  cottage  made  of  wood  and  gaJvan 
iron,  with  a  covered  stoep  or  verandah  running 
its  whole  length.  It  stands  on  brick  footings,  on 
a  concrete  site,  and  is  matchboarded  inside.  The 
cost  was  ,£130,  and  the  rent  is  2s.  6d.  a  week. 
In  the  New  Forest  there  were  no  restrictive  by- 
laws.  But  for  his  Sussex  labourers  he  decided 
to  build  at  Crabbet  Park  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  cottages.  There,  however,  a  District  Council 
held  sway,  with  the  by-laws  in  question.  He  com- 
municated his  intentions  to  the  District  Council, 
and  at  their  request  substituted  galvanised  irora 
for  thatch.  Having  had  no  other  word  from  the- 
Council,  he  concluded  that  he  would  be  permitted 
to  proceed.  He  finished  the  cottage,  whereupon 
the  Council — there  are  three  builders  on  it — sum- 
marily called  upon  him  to  pull  the  building  down. 
On  his  not  submitting,  the  local  justices  lined 
Mr.  Blunt  ^5,  with  a  continued  penalty  of  2s. 
6u.  for  every  day  that  the  structure  remained  in. 
existence.  The  cottage  was  accordingly  de- 
molished :  — 

In  the  result,  therefore,  a  landowner  of  an  excel- 
lent type,  to  whom  the  notion  of  building  cottages 
as  a  speculation  is  abhorrent,  but  who  feels  that  in 
view  of  the  admittedly  narrow  resources  of  many 
holders  of  land,  and  their  difficulties  in  sinking  ni. 
in  cottages  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  in. 
meat,  it  is  desirable  to  demonstrate  that  adequate 
dwellings  can  !>o  erected  to  be  let  at  a  low  rent  which 
shall  yet  yield  a  fair  interest,  has  been  thwarted  in 
his  benevolent  intentions,  and  a  Council,  whose  >>\wi 
medical  officer  has  testified  to  the  healthinos  of  Mr. 
Blunt's  cottage,  has  triumphed. 

The  writer  points  out  how  the  anachronism 
this  municipal  tyranny  may  be  circumvented. 
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IBSEN'S      LETTERS     TO     BJORNSON    AND 
BRANDES. 

The  family  and  the  friends  of  Ibsen  having 
decided  to  publish  Ibsen's  correspondence  with 
the  leading  literary  men  of  his  time,  we  get  in 
the  French  reviews  for  September  two  interesting 
series  of  these  hitherto  unpublished  letters. 

Among  the  most  important  are  those  to 
lijnrnstjerne  Bjornson,  now  published  in  La  Revue 
of  September  ist.  They  cover  the  years  1865- 
1867,  when  Ibsen  was  in  Rome,  and  the  years 
1884-1885. 

THE    INDEPENDENCE    OF    NORWAY. 

In  the  first  letter  from  Rome,  dated  January 
25th,  1865,  Ibsen  is  concerned  about  the  inde- 
pendence of  Norway.     He  says:  — 

When  you  write  give  me  your  opinion  of  home 
affairs.  What  course  ought  to  be  followed  in  Nor- 
Avay?  What  can  the  leaders  do  with  the  present 
generation?  You  will  reassure  me.  I  do  not  forget 
that  you  are  full  of  hope,  but  I  should  be  happy  to 
know  on  what  your  confidence  is  hased.  It  often 
seems  unlikely  to  me  that  we  shall  disappear.  A 
.State  may  be  destroyed,  but  not  a  nation. 

Poland,  properly  speaking,  is  not  a  nation,  it  is  a 
;State  in  which  the  aristocracy  and  the  bourgeoisie, 
as  well  as  the  rural  population,  each  has  its  own 
particular  interests  like  the  rural  population,  and  all 
these  interests  are  opposed  to  one  another.  Poland, 
moreover,  has  no  literature,  no  art,  and  no  science. 
Let  her  become  a  Russian  province  and  the  Polish 
people  will  cease  to  exist.  But  even  if  we  do  lose 
our  independence  and  have  our  territories  taken  from 
us,  we  shall  still  exist  as  a  nation.  The  Jews  were 
a  State  and  a  nation.  The  State  is  destroyed,  but 
there  still  remains  a  Jewish  nation.  I  believe  that 
all  that  is  best  in  us  will  continue  to  be,  provided 
that  the  national  soul  is  strong  enough  to  grow 
under  misfortune.  Ah !  if  I  only  had  faith,  con- 
fidence ! 

There  are  many  allusions  in  the  letters  to 
Ibsen's  early  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  in 
1865  Bjornson  seems  to  have  suggested  to  Ibsen 
that  the  Storthing  should  grant  him  a  subsidy, 
for  Ibsen  replies  in  the  second  letter  that  he  fears 
his  new  work  is  not  calculated  to  make  tne  De- 
puties more  favourably  disposed  towards  him. 
But  such  a  consideration,  he  says,  would  not  make 
him  alter  a  single  line  ...  so  much  the 
worse  if  his  work  is  not  to  the  taste  of  such 
Lilliputian  souls.  Better  remain  a  beggar  to  the 
end.  of,  his  days  than  have  to  cease  to  be  sincere 
in  his  writings. 

"  BRAND." 

The  letters  published  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  of 
September  ist  and  15th  form  another  interesting 
document.  They  are  addressed  to  Georg  Brandes, 
and  were  written  in  the  years  1 869-1 897. 

In  the  first  letter  Ibsen  has  something  to  say 


of  "  Brand,*'  a  fropos  apparently  of  some  review- 
by  Brandes,  for  tie  writes  :  — 

The  essential  thing  is  that  one  should  not  be 
"magnified,"  but  understood.  I  did  not  write  to 
you,  becauso  in  my  mind  my  reply  assumed  the 
proportion  of  a  long  dissertation  on  wsthetics,  de- 
bating the  question,  What  is  poetry? 

"  Brand "  has  been  wrongly  judged,  at  least  so 
far  as  my  parpoM  was  concerned.     Tl.  .ems 

to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  Brand  is  a 
priest  and  the  drama  is  placed  in  tin-  domain  of 
religion.  These  two  points  are  of  no  importance. 
I  could  have  developed  the  same  syllogism  in  tnk!n_' 
a  sculptor  or  a  politician  for  a  hero.  .  .  .  There 
is  in  Brand  more  masqmd  objectivity  than  has  at 
present  been  discovered  ;  in  my  quality  of  j»* . . 
am  proud  of  it. 

In  a  later  letter  Ibsen  seeks  to  console  Brandes, 
whose  philosophy  seems  to  have  provoked  hos- 
tility.    He  says:  — 

THE   WORST    ENEMD3S   OF   LIBERTY. 

The  Liberal  press  repels  you.  Naturally.  I  told 
you  one  day  how  I  distrusted  political  liberty.  You 
contradicted  me  then.  But  since  that  certain  ex- 
periences must  have  enlightened  you.  Dear  friend, 
the  Liberals  are  the  worst  enemies  of  liberty.  An 
absolute  Government  is  the  most  favourable  to 
liberty  of  thought.  We  have  seen  it  in  France,  and 
later  in  Germany.     To-day  we  see  it  in  Russia. 


MRS.     KATE     DOUGLAS     WIGCIN    AND     HER 
BOOKS. 

HER    SECRETS   OF    SUCCESS. 

The  Girl's  Realm  for  October  contains  an 
interview  with  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  from 
which  the  following  passages  are  here  quoted:  — 

Contrary  to  the  experience  of  most  writers,  Mrs. 
Wiggin  first  looked  on  life  and  then  wrote  about  it. 
With  the  exception  of  "  Half  a  Dozen  Housekeepers," 
written  when  she  was  seventeen,  "  The  Bird's  Christ- 
mas Carol,"  and  "Patsy,"  published  twelve  years 
afterwards,  none  of  her  books  were  worked  at  in  her 
young  days.  But  the  experience  of  her  young  life 
made  the  after  books  what  they  are. 

Born  in  the  Quaker  City  of  Philadelphia,  she  spent 
her  childhood  in  New  England,  where  she  acquired 
the  background  of  New  England  fife  which  invades  so 
many  of  her  stories.  The  death  of  her  father,  when 
she  was  sixteen,  brought  an  immediate  necessity  for 
professional  employment  to  tins  young  girl.  Forti- 
fied by  such  necessity,  she  sent  a  story  on  which  she 
had  been  pleasantly  employed  to  the  St.  Nicholas 
Magazine.  For  this — "  Half  a  Dozen  Housekeepers 
— at  the  age  of  seventeen,  she  received  joyfully  £30. 

With  the  unconcern  of  the  young  for  what  even 
then  must  have  appeared  a  paying  talent .  8fW. 
Wiggin,  in  her  early  youth  ami  after  that  first  en- 
couraging start  in  writing,  gave  up  the  making  of 
books  and  went  in  solely  for  teaching.  She  herself, 
most  modest  of  all  people,  confesses  her  power  in 
that  direction.     "  I  always  have  felt  that  I  had  that 
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one  gift — the  gift  of  teaching.  I  can  teach  anybody 
anything  or  everything,  whether  I  know  it  well  or 
not." 

The  teaching  continued  for  twelve  years,  then 
came  marriage  and  widowhood.  The  recurring 
necessity  of  having  to  earn  her  living  induced  her 
to  send'  "The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol,"  a  pri- 
vately-printed volume,  to  a  publisher.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  book  was  so  great  that  Mrs.  Wiggin 
was  encouraged  to  write  others.  Of  her  methods 
of  work  Mrs.  Wiggin  says :  — 

There  is  not  much  to  encourage  a  hard-working 
literary  aspirant  in  my  methods.  I  have  never  fol- 
lowed up  a  success  unless  I  felt  inclined  to.  I  have 
never  written  a  book  to  order.  Since  "Rebecca 
was  published,  140.000  copies  have  been  sold  in 
America,  40,000  in  England,  and  I  have  been  offered 
ruinous  prices  for  a  sequel.  Public  and  publishers 
are  still  clamouring.  One  old  lady  of  eighty  wrote 
to  say,  "  I'm  old  and  must  know  what  becomes  of 
Rebecca  before  I  die."  I  suppose,  from  a  business 
point  of  view,  I  should  have  secluded  myself  from 
October  to  March  and  ground  out  a  sequel  to 
"  Rebecca." 

But  I  cannot  do  the  things  of  which  other  people 
think.  I  cannot  follow  out  an  idea  unless  I  am  firsE 
in  love  with  it  myself.  There  is  danger  in  the  run- 
ning stream  of  small  things.  Tell  it  to  all  young 
women  who  have  any  literary  gift.  They  are  killing 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg,  while  they  do  not 
conserve  their  talents. 

I  am  not  over  modest,  but  the  writer  of  small  gift 
must  conserve  her  gift,  and  only  write  when  she  has 
something  to  say.  Whatever  success  has  come  to  me 
has  come  through  two  things:  — 

Never  to  have  written  anything  unless  i  was  in 

love  with  it. 
Being  in  love  with  it,  to  spend  as  much  labour 
and  pains  as  thought  it  were  the  most  hated 
task  in  the  world 

It  is  something,  I  think,  to  have  a  theory  at  forty- 
two  which  keeps  one's  work  fresh. 

People  think  that  my  work,  so  light  and  cheerful, 
can  be  run  off  like  the  writing  of  a  letter!  But 
Carlyle  writing  the  French  Revolution  could  not  be 
more  severe  on  himself  than  I  am  at  all  times.  I 
write  and  re-write  like  a  slave.  I  read  aloud  to  my- 
self till  my  sentences  please  my  ear  correspondingly 
as  they  become  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Being  light, 
I  cannot  bear  my  work  unless  it  is  as  good  as  pos- 
sible. 


The  Empire  Beview  opens  with  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Taylor  on  "  America  as  a  Shipowner."  He 
predicts  further  exclusive  legislation  in  favour  of 
native  shipping.  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  contributes  a 
vigorous  protest  against  the  ridiculous  anti-German 
campaign  and  other  "anti"  campaigns  carried  on  by 
anonymous  writers  in  the  monthly  reviews:  — 

"  When  I  read  the  startling  revelations  of  '  Calchas ' 
and  his  fellows,  who  profess  to  be  acquainted  with  all 
the  secreta  of  monarchs,  ministers,  and  courts,  I  usu- 
ally conclude  that  they  have  been  'talking  to  the 
Boots.' " 


MISS     EVA     BOOTH. 

The  Young  Woman  for  October  contains  a  very 
appreciative  character  sketch  of  General  Booth's 
fourth  daughter,  Miss  Eva  Booth,  who  has  been 
for  some  years  at  the  head  of  the  Salvation  Army 
work  in  Canada.  She  became  an  officer  in  the 
Army  when  a  girl  of  seventeen,  and  set  to  work 
in  the  slums.  She  told  the  writer  that  she  has 
sold  many  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  the  streets  of 
London.  She  used  to  dress  like  a  flower  girl, 
and  spent  the  day  with  them  selling  flowers  in 
the  streets  to  passers-by,  in  order  to  learn  their 
difficulties  and  to  see  whether  she  could  help 
them ;  and  she  has  many  a  time  taken  a  hand 
at  matchbox  making  at  2Jd.  a  gross. 

For  the  last  few  years  she  has  been  directing 
with  great  success  Salvation  Army  work  in  the 
Dominion.  She  has  traversed  it  from  end  to  end, 
and  found  her  way  at  one  time  to  Klondyke, 
where  she  sang  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  to  the 
miners  in  the  streets  of  Dawson  City.  The  Salva- 
tion Army  sent  the  first  missionaries  to  Klondyke. 
The  advance  party  consisted  of  six  capable  men 
and  two  nurses.  They  had  a  rough  time  on  the 
trail  on  the  way  out,  but  they  had  an  abundant 
great  reward.  Rough  miners  stopped  swearing 
when  a  Salvation  Army  lass  was  within  hearing, 
and  the  girls  go  into  the  worst  saloons  without  a 
rough  word  ever  being  spoken  to  them. 

Miss  Booth  paid  special  attention  to  prism: 
work  and  detective  work.  Detective  work  is  the 
organisation  which  they  have  created  for  finding 
missing  relatives  and  restoring  them  to  their 
parents  and  friends.  They  apparently  have  the 
free  run  of  the  prisons,  and  act  as  a  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society.  Eva  Booth  is  enthusiastic 
concerning  the  chances  of  the  woman  emigrant 
in  Canada.  She  says  there  is  a  splendid  chance 
for  girls  who  will  work.  Children  in  Canada  are 
not  allowed  to  call  the  maids  "  servant,"'  and 
are  punished  if  they  treat  them  in  the  superior 
way  in  which  the  children  of  English  households 
often  treat  the  servants.  Miss  Booth  concludes 
her  interview  with  a  parting  word  to  the  English 
girls :  "  Be  good,  and  do  good." 

In  a  brief  but  vivid  character  sketch  of  General 
Booth  in  the  Independent  Revieiv  for  October  Miss 
Betham  Edwards  says:  — 

Wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken,  in  the 
farthermost  corners  of  the  globe,  the  Salvation  bar- 
racks are  now  to  be  found,  rallying-point  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  haven  of  rest  to  the  exile  and  the 
wanderer,  connecting-link  between  the  motherland 
and  her  scattered  children.  No  other  country  has 
anything  like  it ;  no  former  civilisation  can  show  its 
counterpart.  By  the  side  of  this  astounding  organi- 
sation all  other  schemes  and  systems  having  similar- 
aims  sink  into  comparative  insignificance. 


Rveietc  of   K«viewt,   l9IU/0i. 
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STORIES    OF    GENERAL     GRANT. 

General  J.  G.  Wilson  writes  in  Cornhill  on 
Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Grant,  the  three  greatest 
Americans.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  son  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  his  father  deemed 
Washington  the  purest  and  noblest  character  of 
modern  time — possibly  of  all  time,  and  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  declined  the  command  ol 
the  expedition  sent  out  against  the  City  ot 
Washington  and  New  Orleans  in  1814,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  he  would  not  fight  against 
Washington,  a  countryman.  Instances  of  Lincoln's 
fun  are  given,  and  his  bon  mot  is  quoted,  that, 
"  Wit  laughs  at  everybody  ;  humour  laughs  with 
everybody." 

THE  BOY  GRANT  AND  THE  MULE. 

But  it  is  of  Grant  that  the  writer  has  the  most 
amusing  stories  to  tell.  The  first  we  quote  was 
told  by  Lincoln  :  — 

When  Grant  was  a  little  chap  of  about  ten,  a  circus 
came  to  Point  Pleasant,  Ohio,  where  the  family  lived, 
and  the  boy  asked  his  father  for  a  quarter  to  go  to 
the  circus.  As  the  old  tanner  would  not  give  him 
the  necessary  twenty-five  cents,  he  crawled  in  under 
the  canvas  as  I  used  to  do,  for  in  those  days  I  never 
possessed  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  There  was  a  mule 
that  had  been  trained  to  throw  his  rider,  and  a  silver 
dollar  was  offered  to  anyone  in  the  audience  who 
could  ride  him  around  the  ring  without  being 
thrown.  Many  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  to 
win  the  coin,  but  all  were  thrown  over  the  mule's 
head  into  the  tan  bark.  As  the  beast  was  being  led 
out,  Master  Ulysses  stepped  forward,  saying,  "  I 
would  like  to  try  that  mule."  He  mounted,  holding 
on  longer  than  any  of  the  others,  but  at  length  the 
mule  succeeded  in  shaking  him  off.  Ulysses  jumped 
up,  threw  off  his  coat,  and  said,  "  I  would  like  to 
try  that  mule  again."  This  time  he  used  strategy. 
He  faced  to  the  rear,  took  hold  of  the  mule's  tail 
instead  of  his  head,  which  demoralised  the  mule, 
and  so  the  boy  rode  around  the  ring,  winning  the 
silver  dollar. 

The  writer  mentions  that  Grant's  excessive 
smoking  arose  in  this  way.  In  his  first  grave  but 
victorious  action  Grant  was  seen  riding  from  one 
end  of  the  field  to  the  other  with  an  unlighted 
cigar  in  his  mouth.  This  fact  mentioned  in  the 
press  brought  him  in  a  fortnight  from  a  grateful 
public  some  twenty  thousand  cigars.  Grant  felt 
he  could  not  sell  them  or  give  them  away;  he 
must  smoke  them.  In  place  of  two  a  day  he 
smoked  twenty-five. 

A  GOOD  REASON  FOR  RUNNING. 

We  must  here  content  ourselves  with  two  stories 
told  by  Grant :  — 

A  private  who  had  never  heard  a  gun  fired  before 
—a  tall,  handsome  fellow  of  six  feet — was  so  per- 
fectly panic-stricken  by  the  second  or  third  volley, 
and  seeing  his  comrades  falling  around  him,  that  he 


threw  down  his  gun  and  started  for  the  rear  as  fast 
as  his  long  legs  could  carry  him.  In  his  flight  In- 
passed  General  Sherman,  who  shouted  to  him,  "  What 
are  you  running  for?"  and  the  frightened  man. 
without.  Stopping,  yelled  back,  "Because  I  can't  fly." 
Fortunately,  Sherman's  bullet  missed  him,  and  he 
became  one  of  the  bravest  officers  in  the  Western 
Army. 

PROFESSIONAL  VERSUS  PRACTICAL. 

Another  story  that  amused  Grant,  and  which  ho 
sometimes  told,  was  of  a  certain  rough  carpenter 
who  accompanied  "Stonewall"  Jackson  in  many  <>f 
his  marches.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  mak- 
ing a  rapid  movement  he  came  to  a  deep  stream  ; 
the  bridge  had  been  burned,  and  it  was  necessary 
it  should  be  restored  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Jackson 
sent  for  his  engineers  and  the  carpenter,  telling 
them  what  was  required,  the  engineers  retiring  to 
their  tents  to  prepare  their  plans.  Two  hours  later 
the  carpenter  appeared  and  said :  "  Gineral,  that 
bridge  is  finished,  but  them  pictures  ain't  come  yet." 


DR.    CLIFFORD. 

A  new  series  of  Character  Sketches,  entitled 
"  Studies  in  Personality,"  has  been  begun  in  the 
Fall  Mall  Magazine  for  October,  Dr.  Clifford  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Vivian  inaugurating  the  series. 

A  short,  slender  man  stood  before  me,  clad  in  grey. 
He  was  thin,  the  first  impression  was  one  of  physical 
weakness.  But  he  seemed  all  on  wires,  the  strength 
of  his  will  was  felt  to  dominate  and  electrify  an  at- 
tenuated frame.  Despite  the  prejudices  which  had 
so  recently  been  aroused,  I  knew  that  I  was  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  man  ;  I  realised  in  a  flash  that 
here  was  a  born  leader,  the  apostle  of  a  creea,  which 
might  bo  mistaken,  but  must  still  be  counted  with 
because  his  was  the  leadership  thereof.  Here,  also, 
was  something  in  his  atmosphere  (and  how  different 
are  the  atmospheres  of  the  great  and  the  small,  the 
selfish  and  the  unselfish,  the  fanatics  and  the  oppor- 
tunists!), something  in  his  environment,  in  his  aura, 
call  it  what  you  will,  which  imposed  not  merely  re- 
spect and  attention,  but  a  sense  of  mysterious  sym- 
pathy. Here,  I  understood  by  intuition,  was  the  type 
of  the  father-confessor,  the  man  to  'turn  to  in  trou- 
ble, the  gentle,  indulgent  friend  who  would  be  a 
very  present  comfort  in  the  hour  of  need.  He  led 
me  to  his  dining-room,  the  austerity  of  whose  furni- 
ture contrasted  emphatically  with  the  benevolence  of 
his  expression.  Everything  was  sombre,  uneasy, 
straitlaced,  like  the  ghost  of  an  old  Roundhead  house- 
hold, all  save  one  brilliant  picture  of  a  green  and 
sunny  garden,  which  seemed  strangely  far  away  from 
the  encircling  gloom  of  Bayswater. 

Dr.  Clifford,  like  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  possesses 
the  faculty  for  snatching  sleep  at  every  interval, 
whenever  a  moment  of  rest  may  help  to  strengthen 
him  for  the  herculean  tasks  which  he  for  ever  under- 
takes. This  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  secrets  of  his 
persistent  vitality  and  his  power  of  recruiting  himself 
immediately  after  a  vehement  effort.  He  has  been 
known  to  curl  himself  up  in  his  vestry  during  the  in- 
tervals of  services  and  return  after  a  few  minutes 
transfigured,  like  a  giant  refreshed. 
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GREAT    PERSONAGES    AND    GARDENS. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  New  England 
Magazine  there  is  an  interesting  article,  by  Ethel 
M.  Colson,  on  the  fascinating  subject  of  gardens. 
Full  and  adequate  treatment  of  it,  justly  says 
the  writer,  would  mean  a  fresh  writing  of  uni- 
versal history,  for  all  great  men  and  women  have 
loved  and  found  solace  in  gardens  and  gardening. 
A  mere  list  of  the  names  would  fill  a  large 
volume.  A  few  passages  from  the  article  may 
be  quoted  :  — 

In  support  of  this  world-wide  passion  for  gardens 
and  gardening,  were  such  support  needed,  it  may  be 
urged  that  life  first  began  in  a  garden,  that  garden- 
making  and  garden  enjoyments  represent  the  natural 
modes  and  pleasures  of  existence,  that  to  be  a  garden- 
lover,  if  not  a  proof  of  inborn  and  intrinsic  greatness, 
at  least  allies  the  nature  thus  blessed  with  many  high 
minds  and  spirits.  Nearly  all  great  people,  in  all 
ages,  have  loved  and  admired  and  cultivated  gardens. 

All  the  great  Saviours  and  teachers  of  the  world, 
from  the  garden-loving  Christ  to  Buddha,  Confucius 
and  Mohammed,  have  expressed  their  interest  in  and 
affection  for  gardens,  and  have  used  garden  similes 
and  examples  in  propagating  their  tenets.  The  Bible 
is  particularly  rich  in  literature  and  allusions  of  this 
kind. 

Wordsworth  was  a  great  gardener,  loving  to  visit 
both  simple  garden-nooks  and  elaborate  *'  show 
places,"  and  had  himself  a  beautiful  garden  at  Rydal 
Mount,  where  he  lived  from  1817  to  1850.  Shelley's 
garden  at  Lynmouth,  North  Devon,  was  a  place  of 
enchantment.  Tennyson  was  rarely  "  loving  and 
knowing"  about  gardens  and  their  alluring  flower 
occupanls,  regarding  wild  flowers  with  a  peculiar  and 
especial  devotion.  All  the  little,  characteristic  "  tricks 
and  manners "  of  countless  floral  specimens  were 
known  to  him.  Not  even  the  seldom  recognised 
"  faint  flush "  of  the  laburnum  blossom  escaped  his 
adoring  attention  ;  he  could  name  and  place  hundreds 
of  plants  and  varieties,  common  "  love-titles,"  unusual 
or  distinguishing  features,  botanical  descriptions  and 
all.  He  remembered  and  loved  the  gardens  of  the 
few  people  whom  he  admitted  to  his  "  inner  friend- 
ship" and  visited,  as  he  did  their  faces,  and  a  house 
without  a  garden  would  have  seemed  to  him  as  im- 
possible of  civilised  residence  as  a  barn. 

That  neither  of  the  Brownings  could  have  helped 
loving  flowers  and  gardens  no  true  admirer  or  student 
of  their  work  could  fail  to  recognise  and  divine  with- 
out question,  but  let  any  uninclined  to  accept  so  wide 
and  general  a  statement  read  the  delicately  lovely  and 
poetic  "Garden  Fancies"  and  be  convinced. 

Keate  and  Chatterton,  "Tom"  Moore  and  Thomas 
Hood,  Samuel  Johnson,  "rare  Ben  Jonson,"  Pepys 
and  Boswell,  how  all  alike  they  did  love  flow 

Oliver  Goldsmith  was  distinguished  by  so  great  a 
<m  for  flowers  that  he  was  at  once  the  adoration 
and  the  despair  of  the  gardeners  at  the  famous 
country-houses  he  visited.  "Goldsmith  shall  pull  his 
flowers.''  threatens  Beauclere.  promising  all  sorts  of 
penalties  for  Lord  Charlemont .    another  em  husiastic 
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flower-lover,    unless   the  latter  returns  et   onee   and 
forthwith  to  England. 

Milton,  Herrick,  Herbert,  Donne,  Chaucer.  Izaak 
Walton,  Turner,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Lady  Mary 
Montagu,  Horace  Walpole,  Sir  Thomas  More.  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  Joubert,  John  Lyly,  Sir  Henry  Capell, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Lady  Orford,  Sir  Walter  S 
and  a  host  of  other  old-time  men  and  women  of 
and  genius,  were  all  renowned  for  the  garden-making 
or  garden-loving  in  which  each  and  all  rejoiced. 


DRUMMOND    OF    HAWTHORNDEN. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Sanders  contributes  to  the  Gentle- 

man's  Magazine  for  October  an  interesting  article 
on  William  Dmmmond,  in  which  he  tells  at  some 
length  the  pathetic  love-story  of   the  poet.     He 

writes :  — 

His  juvenile  philosophy  was  all  overthrown  by  the 
sight  of  Miss  Cunningham  reading  Alexander's  "Au- 
rora "  among  the  trees  of  Hawthornden.  .  .  .  In 
a  word,  he  was  very  much  in  love,  and,  lover-like, 
began  to  pour  out  the  fears  and  the  perilous  joys  of 
his' condition  in  sonnets  to  the  author  of  all  the  mis- 
chief. Divine  philosophy  was  summoned  to  his  aid, 
but  he  was  past  her  help. 

Presently,  as  the  sonnets  began  to  accumulate,  he 
took  courage,  and  sent  them  to  his  mistress  with  a 
letter  that  might  have  softened  a  harder  heart  than 
hers:  Here  you  have  the  poems,  the  first-fruits 
your  beauty  and  many  other  good  parts  did  bring 
forth  in  me.     .     .     ." 

His  love  prospered,  but  not  until  he  had  experi- 
enced the  usual  pains  of  absence  and  of  doubt. 

The  lovers  were  betrothed,  the  day  fixed,  and  all 
preparations  made,  when  everything  was  thrown  into 
confusion  and  the  whole  current  of  Drummond's  life 
thwarted  and  changed  by  the  sudden  death  of  the 
bride. 

The  blow  was  a  cruel  one  for  Drummond.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his  love,  nor  of  the 
poignance  of  his  grief.  His  poems  had  now  an  ad- 
ditional value  in  his  eyes.  They  were  in  a  manner 
her  poems,  and  might  prove  a  lasting  chronicle  of  his 
unhappy  love.  So  he  set  himself  to  revise  and  ar- 
range the  verses,  adding  to  their  number  sonnets  that 
tell  of  his  disconsolate  sorrow  for  one  who,  as  he 
said,  had  shone  in  his  heart. 

His  labour  of  love  was  given  to  the  world  in  1616, 
the  year  following  his  mistress's  death. 

Drummond  is  well  styled  "  of  Hawthornden.  '  Other 
poets  may  have  many  sacred  places  ;  he  has  only 
one.  and  the  place  is  as  beautiful  as  its  name.  There 
he  was  born,  there  in  the  house  he  had  himself  re- 
built he  died,  and  in  the  neighbouring  church  of 
Lasswado  he  was  buried.  The  old  church  has  been 
destroyed  and  a  modern  one  erected  a  few  yards 
away,  but  that  part  of  the  old  building  which  covered 
Drummond's  tomb  si  ill  remains,  though  in  a  ruined 
condition.  His  grave  has  been  inscribed  with  the 
epitaph  he  had  suggested  for  himself,  nearly  thirty 
I  before  he  died,  in  the  sonnet  to  his  old  friend 
Alexander  :  — 

"Here  Damon  lies,  whose  songs  did  sometimes  £ 
The  murmuring  Ksk  ;  may  roses  shade  the  place." 
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THE    ROMANCE    OF    A     GIPSY     POETESS. 

Gina  Ranjicic,  the  gipsy  poetess,  is  the  subject 
of  a  sketch  in  the  Scandinavian  magazine,  Varia 
(No.  8),  by  Sigurd  P.  Sigurdh.     This  woman,  in 

»her  youth  as  remarkable  for  beauty  as  for  in- 
tellectual attainments,  was  discovered  in  1890  by 
Dr.  Heinrich  von  Wlislocki,  the  well-known 
authority  on  gipsy  life  and  customs,  who  had 
heard  of  her  from  a  Servian  consular  employe. 
These  two  together  visited  her,  and  found  her, 
at  that  period  of  her  life,  a  wrinkled  old  woman 
from  whose  face  every  trace  of  beauty  had  long 
since  vanished. 

Had  she  been  born  under  other  circumstances, 
and  had  not  her  beauty  been  her  curse,  the  world, 
we  are  told,  would  now  have  been  mourning  one 
of  the  sweetest  poetesses  of  all  time.  For  this 
gipsy  woman  was  the  author  of  some  250  poems 
— passionate,  stirring  and  melodious.  All,  how- 
ever, are  set  in  a  minor  key,  for  the  Muse,  it 
seems,  deserted  her  wholly  in  those  moments 
when  her  heart  might  have  sung  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness. Her  life  had  been  full  of  adventure.  How 
old  she  was  she  did  not  herself  know.  At  the 
age  of  twelve,  or  thereabouts,  she  had  strayed 
away  from  some  nomadic  tribe  in  Servia,  per- 
secuted by  the  soldiers  for  its  thefts.  Reaching 
Belgrade,  she  was  befriended  and  adopted  by  a 
wealthy  Armenian  merchant,  who  took  her  with 
him  to  Constantinople.  Through  him  she  ob- 
tained some  education,  a  German  tutor  being 
kept  three  years  on  her  account.  Later  on,  the 
merchant's  younger  brother,  Gabriel  Dalenes,  a 
man  much  her  senior,  married  her,  and  for  some 
years  she  lived  with  him  in  luxury,  meanwhile 
pouring  out  the  unsatisfied  longings  of  her  love- 
sick heart  in  passionate  Armenian  Turkish  and 
Romany  poems. 

One  day  she  met  her  fate  in  a  young  Albanian, 
named  Gregor  Korachon,  who  induced  her  to 
elope  with  him,  afterwards  telling  her  that  her 
husband  had  been  found  murdered,  and  that  she 
was  suspected  of  the  crime.  Dalenes  had  indeed 
been  murdered,  and  by  an  Armenian,  as  to  whose 
identity  Gina  rigidly  kept  silence.  From  this 
time  onwards  the  life  of  the  beautiful  gipsy  be- 
came a  chequered  one,  in  which  were  woven 
many  amours.  Her  last  lover,  who  appears  to 
have  been  honestly  and  passionately  fond  of  her, 
was  a  rich  Jew,  named  Jakob  Homstein.  He  was 
a  cultured  man,  devoted  to  science,  art  and 
literature,  and  possessed  a  splendid  library.  At 
his  request,  Gina  translated  into  Romany  the 
German  poet,  Platen's  "  Lass  tief  in  dir  mich 
lesen,"  and  this  manuscript  she  treasured  until 
death  in  memory  of  her  generous  and  devoted 
lover.  Probably  her  six  years'  sojourn  with 
Hornstein  was  the  happiest  period  of  her  life. 
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Notwithstanding  that  she  lost  all  her  beauty 
during  a  fever  which  resulted  from  an  attempt  to 
drown  herself  after  a  quarrel  with  him  over  some 
suspicion  of  infidelity  with  a  gipsy  protege, 
Hornstein  remained  faithful  to  her  until  his 
death.  He  bequeathed  to  her  10,000  Austrian 
ducats.  Accused  of  having  poisoned  him  to  ob- 
tain this  legacy,  she  was  imprisoned  for  three 
months,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  declared 
not  guilty.  After  giving  her  relatives  1000 
ducats,  Gina  went  to  Paris,  where  she  squandered 
her  whole  fortune  in  the  company  of  a  man 
named  Lengyel,  afterwards  living  on  credit  till 
arrested  for  debt  and  sent  ba-k  to  Servia.  The 
consular  employe,  already  mentioned,  who  Ii  d 
for  some  time  interested  himself  in  her  history, 
came  to  her  assistance,  and  after  her  death  pur- 
chased from  her  relatives  those  manuscripts  which 
have  now  such  value  in  gipsy  literature. 

NORTHUMBERLAND     ARTISTS. 

The  place  of  honour  in  the  October  number  of 
the  Art  Journal  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Rudolf  Dircks 
with  an  article  on  Northumberland  and  Some 
Artists.     He  says:  — 

The  renown  of  the  North  of  England  belongs  rather 
to  industry  than  to  art.  The  sloping,  and  once  beau- 
tiful, banks  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  River  Tyne 
are  covered  with  the  gaunt  and  imposing  spectacle 
of  shipbuilding,  chemical,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
works,  which,  notwithstanding  their  prosperous  and 
vigorous  life,  possess  an  air  of  gloomy  and  fantastic 
dilapidation. 

Newcastle,  the  crown  and  centre  of  these  various 
industries,  largely  rendered  famous  by  them,  recalls 
the  names  of  George  and  Robert  Stephenson,  of 
Lord  Armstrong,  and  many  other  leaders  in  the 
great  industrial  movement  of  the  last  century.  It 
is,  perhaps,  more  rarely  associated  with  names 
scarcely  less  distinguished,  if  less  imposing. 

If  it  is  generally  remembered  that  George  Stephen- 
son was  born  at  Wylam,  a  little  village  skirting  the 
higher,  and  still  beautiful,  parts  of  the  Tyne,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  village  on  the  op- 
posite banks  gave  birth  to  Thomas  Bewick,  who  was 
the  forerunner  of  T.  M.  Richardson,  J.  W.  Car- 
michael,  J.  D.  Watson,  H.  H.  Emmerson,  and  a 
line  of  artists  who  have  flourished  locally,  and  who 
have,  at  times,  found  a  wider  reputation  ;  forerunner, 
but  without  founding  any  sort  of  local  tradition. 

Newcastle  was  also  the  home  of  Mark  Akenside, 
John  Cunningham,  and  Joseph  Skipsey,  poets  whom 
it  is  not  well  to  forget ;  of  John  Dobson  and  Robert 
Johnson,  two  of  the  most  scholarly  architects  of  last 
century.  The  life  of  the  collier  and  the  fisherfolk 
would  seem  to  express  phases  of  Northumbrian  life 
peculiarly  interesting  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 

Tn  the  same  number  Mr.  D.  Croal  Thomson 
has  an  article  on  the  National  Gallery  of  Scot- 
land, and  Mr.  H.  M.  Cundall  writes  on  George 
Morland. 
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MY    VISIT    TO    PRESIDENT     ROOSEVELT. 

BY    -  CAMPBELL  OF   THE  CITY   TEMPLE,    EDITOR." 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Young  Man  the 
Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  describes  a  visit  which  he 
paid  to  President  Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay  last 
summer.  Mr.  Campbell  was  invited  by  the  Pre- 
sident, and  he  drove  over  with  an  old  Oxford 
friend,  Dr.  G.  W.  Carter.     Mr.  Campbell  says  :  — 

We  had  a  drive  of  some  miles  from  Dr.  Carter's 
house  to  Oyster  Bay,  during  which  the  wind  en- 
deavoured, and  almost  with  success,  to  tear  the  hood 
from  our  conveyance,  while  the  rain  came  down  in 
sheets.  But  when  we  reached  Oyster  Bay  we  found 
the  President  was  out  cutting  down  trees !  Here 
everything  was  simplicity  itself,  even  to  ruggedness. 
The  house  was  the  ordinary  type  of  American  country 
or  seaside  villa,  with  an  abundance  of  wood  and 
tiles  about  it.  The  only  thing  which  warned  us 
that  we  were  not  in  the  grounds  of  an  ordinary 
citizen  was  the  presence  of  one  or  two  police  officers, 
who,  cloaked  and  armed,  stood  at  intervals  by  the 
side  of  the  long  avenue  as  we  drove  up.  These  in- 
dividuals had  to  be  satisfied  that  we  were  not  as- 
sassins, so  the  carriage  had  to  be  stopped  and  in- 
quiry made  as  to  whether  "Dr."  Campbell  was  in- 
side. Being  assured  on  this  point,  they  allowed  us 
to  pass  on. 

The  door  was  opened  not  by  a  footman,  but  by  a 
servant  girl,  who  ushered  us  through  a  hall,  lined 
with  trophies  of  the  chase,  into  an  apartment 
similarly  decorated.  Presently  we  saw  the  President 
coming  home  across  the  woodland  unattended,  and 
with  an  axe  across  his  shoulder.  In  he  came  without 
waiting  to  change  his  dripping  garments,  and  gave 
us  a  hearty  and  most  unconventional  greeting.  It 
was  all  so  different  from  what  one  trained  in  English 
ways  had  expected  that  I  almost  laughed.  The  man 
before  us  was  a  big-boned  human  without  ornamental 
trappings  of  any  kind,  full  of  good  nature,  energy, 
and  glee.  There  was  something  quite  boyish  about 
him  as  he  flung  himself  back  in  a  rocking-chair  and 
smiled  the  expansive  smile  so  well  known  to  Ameri- 
can caricaturists.  He  was  on  good  terms  with  us  at 
once,  and  began  pouring  out  questions  and  comments 
with  considerable  rapidity.  We  discussed  Lord  Kel- 
vin, Nansen,  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
Esoteric  Buddhism,  British  Fiscal  Preform,  German 
West  Africa,  the  uniqueness  of  the  Times  newspaper, 
and  carrier  pigeons.  How  we  got  to  carrier  pigeons 
I   forget. 

What  surprised  me  most  was  his  frankness  on  sub- 
ject! which  I  should  have  thought  required  rather 
delicate  handling,   but   his  treatment  of  which  made 
clear  that  the   new    diplomacy   reigns    in    America. 
After  speaking  of  Mr.   Chamberlain,   whom   he  had 
met.    he  added:    "Your  statesmen   are   not    treating 
■  ry   well    just    now   over   the   Alaskan    Boundary 
ion,  bul  I  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  budge 
an  inch  from   our  present    position,    whatever  comes 
of  it.     The  Canadians  are  making  a  claim  they  would 
r  dream  of  putting  forward  were  it  not   for  their 
00  British  Imperial  power.     Both  sides  know 
this    perfectly    well."       1 1,     continued    in    this    strain 
for    a    few    minutes,    and    then    said    with    a    shrug, 
"But   things  will  come  a'l  right." 


I  disclaimed  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  merits 
of  the  question,  but  observed,  "  There  can  be  no 
serious  discussion  of  a  possible  quarrel  between  Great 
Britain  and  America  ;  the  ties  are  too  close,  and  the 
good  understanding  too  complete." 

"Quite  so,"  he  replied  ;  "but  I  suppose  you  have 
met  people  over  here  who  regard  England  as  the 
hereditary  enemy?" 

I  had  met  these  people,  and  even  now  I  am 
convinced  that  although  every  year  more  friendly 
feelings  are  being  entertained  towards  us  in  the 
United  States,  the  Americans  on  the  whole  are  not 
so  friendly  to  us  as  we  are  to  them.  In  fact,  the 
President's  next  remark  confirms  this  view.  I  told 
him  that  the  British  attitude  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War  was  not  merely  official,  but  repre- 
sented the  sentiment  of  the  whole  nation.  "  Had 
the  European  powers  intervened  on  the  one  side, '  I 
said,  "  the  British  electorate  would  have  forced  the 
Government  to  intervene  on  the  other." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  he  responded  slowly.  "Well, 
Mr.  Campbell,  I  have  always  doubted  that  a  little." 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  doubted 
the  solidarity  of  British  good-will  in  such  a  crisis, 
what  of  America  as  a  whole? 

Later  we  touched  on  the  subject  of  Puritanism 
and  its  influence  upon  American  history  as  well  as 
British.  I  quoted  a  remark  made  to  me  by  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  a  few  days  before  to  the  effect  that 
the  character  of  the  American  people  after  the  War 
of  Independence  received  its  impress  from  two  dis 
tinctive  influences — English  Puritanism  and  the 
French  Essayists  of  the  eighteenth  century.  "  Th< 
said  Dr.  Abbott,  "were  never  quite  compatible  with 
each  other,  but  one  is  now  succeeding  in  absorbing 
the  other.  Little  as  it  may  seem  to  be  so,  it  is 
Puritanism  which  is  gaining  the  upper  hand." 

The  President  agreed,  and  continued:  "Yes,  there 
is  an  England  which  has  never  been  hostile  to  the 
United  States;  it  is  the  England  which  made  New 
England — the  England  of  the  Puritans.  I  myself," 
he  added,  "come  of  a  stock  closely  allied  to  this. 
On  my  unit  hers  side  I  am  descended  from  a  family 
which,  I  believe,  has  Covenanting  traditions." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  man  of  wide  culture,  and  has 
a  fine  literary  sense.  His  acquaintance  with  English 
contemporary  literature  appears  to  be  as  great  as 
with  his  own.  Where  he  finds  time  to  acquire  his 
first-hand  knowledge  of  his  authors  it  is  difficult  to 
understand. 


GREAT    MEN'S    LOOK    OF    GREATNESS. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  for  October  contains  an 
extremely  interesting  and  amusing  "  extrava- 
ganza "  from  the  pen  of  Lady  Currie.  Lady 
Currie  has  been  disputing  with  friends  on  the 
problem  "  Are  Remarkable  People  Remarkable 
Looking?"  and  she  studies  the  problem  by  pro- 
fessing to  meet  them  dressed  in  ordinary  clothes 
in  a  London  omnibus,  asking  herself  would  she 
recognise  them  as  distinguished  men  or  not.  Her 
conclusion  is  emphatically  that  distinguished  men 
have  a  distinction  engraved  on  their  features 
which  no  surroundings,  however  commonpl 
could  obliterate. 
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GARIBALDI    IN    A     HI  S 

There  are  a  lot  of  attractive  word-pictures, 
plainly  drawn  from  personal  observation.  Here 
is  Garibaldi  in  an  omnibus  :  — 

Forbidden  by  the  arbitrary  spirit  of  my  day-dream 
to  appear  in  the  well-known  flannel  shirt  (which, 
like  the  more  capacious  "  mackintosh,"  has  now  per- 
manently taken  its  position  in  our  language),  and 
buttoned  up,  as  he  now  is,  in  an  ordinary  (a  m  1  >j 
ordinary)  frock-coat,  he  is  still  undeniably  "  remark- 
able," for  even  the  Quakerish-looking  silk  hat  which 
he  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  assume  instead  of 
the  limp  "  wide-awake  "  which  has  become  historical, 
is  powerless  to  conceal  the  splendid  leonine  head  and 
the  calm  unflinching  gaze  of  the  hollow  fatalistic 
«yes. 

STATESMEN   UNMISTAKABLE. 

Nor  could  Lord  Beaconsfield  pass  unobserved 
in  the  unromantic  'bus:  — 

A  whole  camel-load  of  small  black  handbags  could 
never  have  made  him  look  commonplace,  while  the 
mind  controlling  the  low  oracular  voice,  whose  every 
utterance  was  epigrammatic,  had  no  need  of  c'  steer- 
ing "  in  this  or  that  particular  direction,  lest  it  should 
fasten  upon  subjects  uninteresting  to  his  hearers,  as 
was  sometimes  the  case  with  that  of  his  great  rival, 
Mr.  Gladstone. 

His  successor  and  his  great  rival  look  equally 
impressive  on  the  'bus  seat. 

Who  is  to  get  into  it  next?  The  late  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  Mr.  Gladstone  both  come  forward ;  the 
first  with  a  sort  of  ponderous  insouciance,  the  latter 
striding  in  somewhat  aggressive  fashion,  with  that 
febrile  glitter  in  his  dark  eyes,  beneath  their  rugged 
brows,  which  those  who  knew  him  in  the  flesh  are 
not  likely  to  have  forgotten.  He  is  so  abnormally 
observant,  and  so  sensitive  to  his  own  impressions 
•(if  such  a  phrase  be  admissible),  that  he  can  be 
pleased  or  angry  at  trifles  with  which  hardly  anybody 
else  would  be  concerned  at  all.  He  delights  in  look- 
ing in  at  the  shop  windows  ;  but  if  the  white  cow 
at  the  butterman's  opposite  happens  to  have  been 
represented  with  its  horns  curled  the  wrong  way,  the 
inaccuracy  might  very  possibly  annoy  him  for  a  whole 
afternoon. 

GLADSTONE'S   BIG   D. 

Lady  Currie  tells  a  good  story  of  Mr. 
<Gladstone  declaring  from  internal  evidence  that  a 
dinner  party  menu  was  not  written  by  a  Frenchman, 
but  by  an  Italian.  When  a  waiter  who  was  ques- 
tioned declared  that  the  chef  was  a  Frenchman, 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  intensely  annoyed.  Lord 
^Granville  seeing  this,  enquired  at  headquarters  : 

He  presently  returned  with  the  information  that 
although,  indeed,  the  first  cook  was  a  pure-blooded 
Frenchman,  a  young  Italian  pastrycook  had  looked 
in  to  help  him  with  the  sweetmeats  and  the  tpaghd&i, 
and  that  this  youth  had  still  further  obliged  him  by 
writing  out  some  of  the  menu-cards,  of  which  Mr. 
■Gladstone's  was  one.  Never  did  human  countenance 
display  a  sense  of  more  radiant  triumph  than  did 
■Gladstone's  at  this  welcome  intelligence.    "How  won- 


derful 1"  "How   extraordinary!" 

"How  could   he  i>o8sibly   have   known  r*  came 
the  company  upon  either  tide. 

"  Hy  that  great  big  '  l>.  Mr.  Gladstone  answered, 
as,  flushed  with  victory,  he  pointed  exultingly  to  the 
menu-card. 

Charles  Kingsley  was  remarkable  looking,  but 
his  looks  did  not  suit  his  character:  — 

He  was  one  of  the  few  men  I  have  ever  known 
who,  although  he  was  the  very  soul  of  sympathy  and 
good  nature,  did  not  look  amiable.  His  receding 
brow  was  nearly  always  clouded,  as  though  (nip 
by  the  brain's  acute  sensibility  to  all  the  varied 
problems  with  which  it  was  perpetually  being  con- 
fronted, and  for  a  solution  of  which  his  keen  hawk- 
like eyes  seemed  for  ever  to  be  seeking  in  vain. 
In  defiance  of  one  of  the  first  laws  of  phrenology — 
for  the  clouded  brow  was  narrow  rather  than  broad. 

OEOIL    RHODES    AS    C^SAE. 

The  shade  of  Cecil  Rhodes  enters  the  im- 
aginary omnibus  thus  majestically: — "Pale, 
stern,  indomitable,  his  brow  requiring  only  the 
laurel  wreath  of  a  Caesar  to  look  the  mighty  self- 
made  monarch  that  he  is,  he  comes  forward  as 
with  the  inevitable  tread  of  Destiny." 

"AN    UNDESIRABLE    A I  JEN '—LEO    XID. 

The  late  Pope  Leo  XIII.  would  have  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  being  taken  for  an  ordinary 
passenger : — 

He  is,  I  perceive,  a  good  deal  older  than  I  had 
imagined,  and  evidently  a  foreigner.  At  a  distance 
his  alert  step  and  the  animation  of  his  glance  had 
deceived  me  as  to  his  real  age.  A  certain  appear- 
ance of  anaemia  and  emaciation,  combined  with  his 
mean  stature,  shabby  black  clothes,  and  ignoble 
"  bowler "  hat,  might  have  seemed  to  suggest,  at  a 
first  glance,  the  undesirable  alien,"  were  it  not 
that  the  look  of  authority  in  the  small  glittering 
eyes,  and  the  set  self-reliant  smile  upon  the  firm 
lipless  mouth,  can  scarcely  have  emanated  from  the 
den  of  the  "  sweater." 

KITCHENER   THE   MOSS-TROOPER 

The  omnibus  would  not  at  all  suit  a  passenger 
like  this  :  — 

No  matter  at  what  period  of  the  world's  history,  or 
in  whatsoever  place  one  might  have  chanced  to  fall 
in  with  him,  one  would  always  have  recognised  him 
as  a  fighting  man.  I  can  see  him  now,  in  my  mind's 
eye,  a  gladiator  in  the  arena,  or  else,  at  the  head 
of  the  victorious  Roman  cohorts,  barelegged,  san- 
dalled, wearing  helmet  and  scaly  corselet,  his  cheek 
tanned,  as  now,  by  the  fierce  suns  of  the  Libyan 
desert.  Then,  leaping  the  centuries,  I  picture  him 
a  Huguenot,  fighting  against  the  Lique,  or  circum- 
venting in  the  Low  Countries  the  tyranny  of  Spain. 
Or,  as  a  moss-trooper,  fighting  for  King  Charles,  or, 
it  may  well  be,  for  Oliver,  for  I  pan  scarcely  imagine 
that  he  would  ever  be  upon  the  losing  side.     .     .     . 

That  is  Lady  Currie's  idealisation  of  Lord 
Kitchener. 
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HOW    SIR    HARRY    JOHNSTON     LOST 
HIMSELF. 

In  the  Windsor  Magazine  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston 
tells  how  he  was  once,  in  1886,  lost  on  the  Came- 
roon Mountains  Having  planted  his  camp  at 
10,500  feet  by  mid-day,  he  decided,  somewhat 
foolishly,  to  take  an  experimental  trip  alone  that 
afternoon.  After  two  hours'  painful  struggling  he 
reached  the  summit,  over  13,000  feet  high.  Al- 
most overpowered  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
view,  he  was  surprised  by  the  seemingly  sudden 
setting  of  the  sun.  But  in  the  glorious  moon- 
light that  followed  he  commenced  the  descent 
with  a  light  heart.  It  was  an  extraordinary  walk. 
One  of  his  strangest  experiences  was  wandering 
through  large  herds  of  antelope,  not  unlike  the 
South  African  kudu  in  size  and  appearance.  He 
says  he  walked  about  amongst  these  creatures  as 
one  might  through  a  herd  of  cattle.  They  were 
absolutely  unafraid  of  him.  He  gave  up  the 
search  for  his  camp  as  hopeless,  and  finally  in 
the  waning  light  of  the  moon,  crept  under  the 
shelter  of  a  cliff  and  waited  shivering  for  the 
dawn.  He  suffered  most  from  thirst.  For  twenty- 
four  hours  he  drank  nothing.  In  the  morning  he 
sucked  the  dew  that  had  fallen  on  his  waterproof, 
and  so  managed  to  get  along.  At  last  he  came 
on  a  native,  and  after  much  consultation  with  the 
elders  of  the  village,  he  was  given  food  and  drink. 
By  the  aid  of  this  friendly  native,  he  was  guided 
back  to  his  camp. 

"THE   SPIRIT   OF  THE    MOUNTAIN." 

Then  comes  a  curious  piece  of  local  supersti- 
tion :  — 

I  had  been  warned  by  native  guides  and  porters 
that  it  was  extremely  dangerous  to  approach  the 
upper  parts  of  the  mountain,  as  the  "Spirit  of  the 
Mountain"  would  not  hesitate  to  deal  death  to  any- 
one rash  enough  to  enter  his  presence.  This  Spirit 
was  said  to  appear  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  mask — 
that  is  to  say,  that,  although  he  looked  like  a  huge 
man  when  seen  from  the  front,  at  the  back  he  was 
hollow,  like  the  fragment,  of  gourd  or  mask.  If  you 
could  only  succeed  in  getting  behind  him  and  then 
mocked  at  his  hollowness,  he  lost  all  power  ;  but 
as  a  rule  he  killed  you  with  a  huge  club  almost  be- 
fore you  were  aware  of  his  presence. 

After  he  had  left  the  camp  a  thunder-storm 
came  on,  and  the  rumblings  of  the  thunder  were 
taken  to  be  the  awful  speech  of  the  Spirit,  and 
Sir  Harry  was  thought  to  be  a  doomed  man. 
When  he  did  not  return  at  nightfall,  his  porters 
had  concluded  that  he  had  been  carried  off  bv 
the  Spirit  of  the  Mountain.  This  Cameroon 
Spirit  of  the  Mountain  deserves  to  take  its  place 
with  the  Brocken  spectre.  The  legend  seems 
almost  designed  for  a  parable. 


ALFONSO     XIII. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  London  there 
is  an  article  on  the  Boy-King  of  Spain,  who  is 
not  eighteen  years  old.  Mr.  Frank  Banfield 
writes :  — 

Alfonso  XIII.  was  a  king  before  he  was  born,  as 
it  was  in  his  name  his  Royal  mother  took  the  oath 
to  the  Constitution  when  she  assumed  the  ltegency. 

At  a  very  early  age  Alfonso  XIII.  began  to  show 
that  he  was  a  prince  of  more  than  ordinary  strength 
of  character.  It  happened  one  day  that  there  was. 
a  bomb  explosion  in  Madrid.  The  ladies  of  the- 
Royal  nursery,  when  the  news  reached  them,  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  they  had  not  heard  it. 

"  I  heard  it,"  said  his  Catholic  Majesty,  who  had 
not  long  learned  to  talk. 

"  Your  Majesty  could  not  have  heard  it,"  replied 
one  of  the  ladies. 

"The  King  heard  it,"  he  replied,  in  correction. 
"The  King  hears  everything." 

For  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life  the  King 
was  under  the  care  of  his  mother  and  the  ladies 
of  the  Royal  nursery.  At  the  age  of  seven 
Alfonso  XIII.  was  given  his  own  establishment, 
and  a  military  staff  controlled  his  studies.  He 
learned  English  under  the  tutorship  of  Senor 
Alfonso  Merry  del  Val,  and  there  were  other 
French  and  German  tutors.  Cardinal  Merry  del 
Val  attended  to  his  religious  instruction.  In  1902 
he  became  of  age  and  received  full  power  as 
constitutional  King.  Now  he  takes  an  active  per- 
sonal share  in  the  government  of  his  country,  and 
his  industry  is  remarkable.  He  is  interested  in 
the  army,  and  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  troops 
will  make  surprise  visits.  Mr.  Banfield  con- 
tinues :  — 

Quite  unexpectedly  the  King  will  appear  at  a 
barracks.  And  there  is  at  once  commotion  and 
"mounting  in  hot  haste."  The  King  in  person  leads 
out  the  regiment  or  regiments,  and  watches  with 
keen  and  critical  eye  their  efficiency  in  equipment, 
drill,  and  manoeuvres.  Every  man  in  the  ranks 
realises  that  the  King  is  a  soldier  every  inch  of  him. 

But.  military  men  are  not  the  only  persons  to  whom 
the  boy-King  makes  surprise  visits.  Not  very  long 
since  a  most  extraordinary  incident  occurred  at, 
Madrid,  which  aroused  great  interest  and  profound 
enthusiasm  all  over  Spain.  Suddenly  the  King  sum 
moned  to  his  side  the  Great  Chamberlain  of  the 
Palace,  and  bade  him  go  out  with  him.  Then  he 
ordered  that  one  of  the  broughams,  with  an  ordinary 
livery,  should  be  got  ready,  so  that  no  one  would 
guess  who  was  riding  within.  Before  stepping  into 
the  brougham  His  Majesty  directed  the  coachman 
to  drive  to  the  University  of  Madrid.  Arriving  there, 
the  King  walked  in  while  the  students  were  in  tln-ir 
respective  class-rooms,  unexpected  by  all. 

He  entered  most  of  them,  and  when  any  professor, 
admonished  by  the  frantic  enthusiasm  of  the  stu- 
dents, recognised  His  Majesty,  and  wished  him  to 
take  the  president's  chair  of  the  class,  the  King  at 
once  declined,  sitting  down  on  one  of  the  benches, 
and  saying  he  wished  to  see  the  way  the  rtudiei 
went  on. 
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THE    ART    OF    BEAUTIFYING    STREETS. 

A  most  desirable  development  of  municipal  life 
forms  the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  Home,  by  Florence  R.  Travers, 
on  "  The  Window  Garden  as  a  Home  Beautifier." 
The  writer  reports  that  a  great  number  of 
European  cities  are  carrying  on  the  municipal  art 
movement  as  an  integral  part  of  the  government. 
One  of  them  has  a  Government  Commission  of 
architects  and  artists  who  have  power  to  exempt 
from  taxation  any  building  that  fulfils  certain 
artistic  requirements.  A  less  questionable  form 
of  municipal  encouragement  is  developed  in  the 
chief  pleasure  resort  of  the  world:  — 

The  city  of  Paris,  however,  has  given  other  muni- 
cipalities an  example  of  the  best  means  of  awakening 
the  citizen  to  the  results  he  can  obtain  through  neat- 
ness and  inexpensive  decoration.  Last  May  a  contest 
was  arranged,  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, for  the  most  attractively  decorated  windows 
above  the  street.  Every  house  in  tne  city  was  privi- 
leged to  enter  the  competition.  Anything  artistic, 
and  almost  anything  novel,  attracts  the  interest  of  the 
Parisian.  The  papers  and  magazines  were  soon  full 
of  comment  on  the  coming  contest,  of  notices  as  to 
the  conditions,  and  suggestions  on  how  to  attain  the 
best  results  and  win  one  of  the  cash  prizes.  Popular 
interest  was  soon  thoroughly  aroused,  and  the  con- 
struction of  window-boxes  and  the  planting  or  pur- 
chase of  shrubs  and  flowers  and  vines  occupied  part 
of  the  time  alike  of  the  proprietor  of  the  large  cafe 
and  the  tenant  of  the  small  front  room  of  a  hoard- 
ing-house. 

The  writer  mentions  that  in  some  towns  local 
societies  give  away,  or  sell  at  cost,  window-boxes, 
flowers  and  all :  — 

The  difficulty  is  in  arousing  enough  interest  to  in- 
duce residents  to  take  up  such  a  matter  from  which 
there  is  naturally  no  direct  financial  return.  There  is 
great  value  in  a  good  example,  and  in  towns  where 
three  or  four  people  have  attractive  window-gardens 
one  summer,  their  number  multiplies  rapidly  in  suc- 
ceeding seasons. 

The  educational  value  of  the  window-garden  is 
next  referred  to  :  — 

A  window-garden  is  a  useful  adjunct  to  such  a  sys- 
tem of  home  education.  Many  educators  think  that 
our  public  schools  run  too  much  to  purely  academic 
instruction  at  the  expense  of  manual  training.  It 
would  probably  be  useful  if  some  member  of  a  local 
school  board,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  offer  prizes 
at  commencements  for  orations,  declamations  and 
essays,  would,  for  a  change,  give  rewards  for  the 
most  attractive  window-garden  raised  under  the  sole 
care  of  one  of  the  scholars.  The  pupil  would  prob- 
ably derive  at  least  as  much  benefit  from  such  a  con- 
test, while  the  advantage  of  the  prettily  arranged 
window  to  the  townspeople  would  certainly  be 
greater. 


HOW    LONDON     AIR    IS    KEPT    PURE. 

In  an  interesting  article    in    Temple    Bar,    the 
Rev.  John  M.  Bacon,  writing  of  his  balloon 

>s  London,  gives  some  details  of  the  way  in 
which  the  wind  acts  as  scavenger  for  the  great 

city :  — 

Here  (he  says)  was  very  remarkable  proof  of  a 
long-enduring  wind — be  it  noted  an  east  wind — which, 
hailing  perhaps  from  across  a  whole  continent,  was 
keeping,  at  a  certain  chosen  height  over  .London, 
throughout  one  week  at  least,  a  course  as  rigidly  true 
as  if  laid  down  by  line  of  rails.  Certainly  Father 
Thames  did  not  flow  within  his  banks  more  stead- 
fastly than  this,  and  there  was  the  feeling  that  what- 
ever purpose  the  river  fulfilled  in  cleansing  the  no 
rial  pollution  of  the  teeming  city,  a  like  function  was 
performed  with  respect  to  the  pollution  of  the  air, 
and  a  thousandfold  more  thoroughly,  by  the  far  wider 
and  faster  flood  sweeping  overhead.  The  proof  of 
this  was  borne  in  upon  the  voyagers,  who  beheld 
the  dense  reek  from  unnumbered  poisoned  outlets 
pouring  into  the  air,  while  not  the  slightest  taint  of 
smoke  reached  them  even  in  their  passage  over  the 
foulest  parts  of  the  town,  and  it  was  the  same  when 
its  uttermost  limits  had  been  reached.  Away  over 
the  garden  grounds  of  Acton  and  the  rich  pastures 
beyond  Harrow  must  have  been  passing  the  impure 
gaseous  products  gathered  up  and  poured  into  the  air 
from  all  the  town,  yet  this  was  wholly  imperceptible, 
and  nothing  was  apparent  to  the  eye  save  the  low 
murky  veil  of  smoke  left  behind,  outspread  above  the 
houses  but  ever  wasting  in  the  breeze. 

He  thus  sums  up  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions :  — 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  were  like 
observations  to  be  systematically  made  over  other 
parts  of  London,  similar  characteristic  conditions 
would  be  discovered,  and  material  could  be  gathered 
for  laying  down  the  course  and  constancy  of  principal 
upper  air  streams  on  which  the  health  of  the  metro- 
polis must  so  largely  depend.  Further,  it  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out  that  a  better  knowledge  and 
due  appreciation  of  them  might  lead  to  a  mitigation 
of  fog  and  smoke,  and  the  host  of  other  less  obvious, 
but  no  less  real,  evils  which  have  been  the  heritage 
of  those  once  fair  slopes  of  Thames'  side  ever  since 
they  have  borne  the  burden  of  the  great  city. 


"The  Brehons  and  Their  Laws"  are  the  subject 
of  a  useful  sketch  in  Good  Words,  by  F.  A.  Sloss, 
LL.B.  The  Brehon  laws  are  the  laws  made  by  the 
Druids,  transmitted  orally  from  one  generation  to 
another  in  verse  and  rhyme,  selected  and  adapted 
from  the  Christian  standpoint  by  St.  Patrick,  and 
then  reduced  to  writing.  They  continued  as  the  law 
of  Ireland  until  their  repeal  in  1604.  These  ancient 
laws  recognised  the  rights  of  women,  and  embodied 
the  principle  of  the  modern  Married  Women's  Pro- 
perty Act.  The  legal  doctrine  of  contributorv  negli- 
gence was  also  recognised.  A  queer  provision  allows 
a  cat  to  be  exempt  from  liability  for  eating  food 
which  it  may  find  in  a  kitchen,  provided  the  cat  does 
not  break  through  any  fastening. 
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TO     RAISE    A     SUNKEN    TREASURE      FLEET. 

Old  nations  and  new  are  alike  busy  in  the  quest 
after  gold.  New  nations  are  busy  annexing  or 
exploiting  new  goldfields  in  South  Africa,  North 
America,  or  Japan.  Italy,  among  the  old  nations, 
seems  bent  on  seeking  gold  in  sunken  treasure. 
For  some  time  past  there  has  been  an  endeavour 
to  dredge  up  the  gold  that  was  hurled  in  olden 
times  into  the  yellow  Tiber.  The  World's  Work 
contains  an  account  by  Marcus  Woodward  of  the; 
way  in  which  the  Italian  Cavaliere  Pino  is  de- 
vising methods  for  recovering  the  precious  metals 
that  have  generations  ago  been  sunk  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  deep  sea.  From  his  childhood  devoted 
to  sea  exploration,  he  has  evolved  the  idea  of  a  sea- 
telescope,  or  hydroscope,  and  an  elevator;  and 
having  got  these  into  working  order,  he  has 
selected  the  Bay  of  Vigo  on  the  north-eastern 
coast  of  Spain  as  his  first  treasure  hunting  ground. 
Twenty-one  galleons,  reputed  full  to  the  brim  of 
gold  and  silver  taken  from  America,  were  sunk 
at  Vigo  in  1702  in  an  attack  by  the  English  and 
Dutch  fleets.  Spanish  records  assert  that  the 
value  of  twenty-eight  millions  sterling  went  down 
with  those  galleons.  The  Spanish  Government  is 
to  receive,  according  to  contract,  twenty  per  cent, 
of  all  treasure  recovered. 

THE    HYDROSCOPE. 

His  hydroscope  is  thus  described:  — 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  about  the  big 
hydroscope  is  the  platform  that  forms  its  top.  On 
this  twenty  men  can  take  their  stand.  Built  of  steel, 
it  is  buoyed  up  beneath  with  a  mass  of  cork.  From 
its  centre  descends  a  more  or  less  long,  immensely 
strong  steel  tube,  big  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  enter 
with  ease,  and  fitted  with  steps  for  this  purpose. 
The  tube,  as  a  whole,  consists  of  a  number  of  short 
tubes,  and  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened,  like  an 
ordinary  telescope,  according  to  the  depth  of  water 
into  which  it  is  to  peer.  To  the  last  of  the  tubes 
a  huge  camera  is  fitted — as  large  as  a  small  room — 
containing  the  lenses. 

In  all,  there  are  twelve  great  lenses,  which  point  in 
all  directions.  They  were  built  by  Saint  Goubin,  of 
Paris,  and  each  cost  a  matter  of  £120 — some  £2000  in 
all,  with  their  fittings.  The  first  of  their  kind  ever 
made,  certainly  their  successors  will  not  cost  a  third 
part.  The  small  hydroscopes  cost  hardly  more  than 
ordinary  telescopes  of  equal  power.  Considering  that 
they  allow  one  to  see  objects  in  the  water  with  al- 
most as  much  clearness  as  one  can  see  objects  in  air 
through  field  glasses,  they  must  be  about  the  cheapest 
intrnniciits.  for  their  value,  ever  perfected] 

THE   ELEVATOR. 

The  elevator  is  regarded  by  its  inventor  as  of 
yet  greater  importance:  — 

The  principle  is  quite  simple.  Tn  a  nutshell,  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  attaching  great   flexible  bags  con- 


nected to  special  platforms  to  any  sunken  object, 
pumping  compressed  air  into  them,  and  continuing  t<> 
attach  bags,  and  to  pump  in  air,  until  the  air  over- 
comes the  resistance  of  the  water  and  of  the  object . 
Then  the  sunken  object  floats  up  to  the  surface,  lik.. 
an  indiarubber  ball. 

The  elevators  now  in  use  on  board  the  "San  Clem- 
ente"  consist  of  some  ten  sacks  to  contain  the  com- 
pressed air,  fitted  to  a  special  frame,  and  each  is 
designed  to  raise  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons  from 
the  bottom  of  Vigo  Bay.  The  sacks  have  inner  and 
outer  cases,  like  pneumatic  tyres,  the  iimer  of  rubber. 
and  the  outer  of  canvas.  The  bottom  of  the  elevator 
is  fitted  with  a  powerful  magnet,  to  assist  in  attach- 
ing it  to  such  objects  as  sunken  ironclads. 

As  soon  as  peace  arrives  in  the  Far  East,  it  is 
intended  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  ships  sunk  in 
the  Russo-Japanese  war.  Their  value  is  esti- 
mated at  twenty  millions  sterling,  and  the  Govern- 
ments concerned  are  expected  to  be  ready  to  pay 
twenty  per  cent,  of  their  original  cost  to  have 
the  vessels  restored. 


THE  PHYSIOTYPE    PROCESS. 

What  purports  to  be  a  revolution  in  the  graphic 
arts  is  described  in  the  Magazine  of  Commo <c. 
It  is  known  as  the  Physiotype  Process  of  printing 
without  ink,  and  was  recently  shown  to  the  Royal 
Society  by  Mr.  Francis  Sheridan,  the  inventor. 
The  process  is  thus  described  :  — 

The  article  of  which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  ■ 
simile  print  is  placed  upon  a  piece  of  paper  having 
a  suitable  surface,  and  is  pressed  for  a  few  seconds 
either  by  the  hand,  or  in  a  copying  press,  or  by 
other  suitable  means.  The  impression  is,  of  course. 
almost  invisible.  The  paper  is  then  slipped  into  a 
case  containing  a  powder  the  nature  of  which  is 
necessarily  a  secret.  The  case  is  slightly  shaken,  in 
order  that  the  powder  may  be  properly  distributed 
Over  the  surface  of  the  paper.  The  latter  is  then 
withdrawn  from  the  case,  and  any  superfluous  powdei 
shaken  off.  A  print  has  now  been  secured,  but  so 
far  it  is  not  permanent.  In  order  to  render  the 
print  permanent  and  indelible,  it  merely  remains  to 
place  the  paper  between  two  sheets  of  blotting-paper, 
damped  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  glycerine  and 
water — the  effect  of  the  glycerine  being  to  retard 
evaporation.  As  each  stage  occupies  but  a  few 
seconds,  the  whole  operation  from  start  to  finish 
could,  if  necessary,  bo  performed  in  a  minute  or  two. 
The  print,  which  can  be  made  in  almost  any  colour, 
is  perfectly  clear,  and  pourtrays  the  minutest  hair 
lines  in  absolute  facsimile  of  the  original.  It  is,  in 
fact,  as  clear  as  the  best  photograph. 

The  process  can  be  directly  applied  to  litho- 
graphy.    It    also   affords    a    means    of   obtaining 
designs  on  glass,  enamel,  metal,  etc.,  by  a  di 
process.     It  will   be  especially  useful    in   nature 
studv  and  botanv. 
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THE    AMERICAN    "SUMMER    GIRL." 

Miss  Marian  Bower  contributes  a  most  interest- 
ing paper  to  Corn/till  on  "The  American  Chloe." 
:She  describes  the  "  Summer  Girl  "  as  she  appears 
at  an  American  summer  hotel,  and  a  very  striking 
picture  it  is.     She  says  :  — 

Matrimony  is  not  the  first  aim  of  the  American 
girl.  Spinsterhood  has  so  many  compensations  that, 
looked  at  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  a  husband  is  not 
a  necessity.  The  "  plain  gold  ring ''  brings  her  no 
more  freedom  than  she  has  hitherto  enjoyed  ;  it  Home- 
times  ties  her  with  responsibilities,  while  it,  in  a 
way,  puts  her  aside.  ...  If  matrimony  has  not 
too  many  material  advantages  for  the  lathes  of  the 
""  land  of  emancipation,"  neither  does  anything  within 
their  own  natures  drive  them  towards  it. 

Byron's  saying  is  not  true,  she  says,  of 
the  American,  that  love  is  "woman's  whole 
existence."  She  thinks,  on  the  whole  she  would, 
perhaps,  rather  be  without  it.  There  is  no  whis- 
per of  the  complaint  that  feminine  nature  has 
not  fulfilled  itself  unless  it  experiences  wifehood 
and  motherhood.  Miss  Bower  does,  however, 
make  this  concession  :  — 

The  American  can  love  sometimes.  But  a  glowing 
passion  as  distinguished  from  a  calm  preference  is  not 
recognised  as  the  necessary  basis — in  theory,  bien 
■eniendu — of  the  matrimonial  union,  as  it  is  with  us. 

A  YOUISTG   MAN    NECESSARY— AS   FRIEND. 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  feature  in  this 
American  girl,  who  would  rather  be  without  a 
husband,  and  is  suspicious  of  love  as  warping  her 
clear  judgment,  is  the  intimate  relations  which 
she  feels  it  necessary  to  have  with  some  young 
man  or  other,  and  the  perfect  freedom  with  which 
these  relations  are  assumed  and  dispensed  with. 
She  says  :  — - 

Ticket  the  summer  girl  with  what  label  you  will,  a 
young  man  is  a  necessary  part  of  her  programme. 
She  would  "  feel  badly  " — or,  rather,  her  pride  would 
• — bad  she  no  special  friend.  Someone  who  will  walk 
with  her,  golf  with  her,  dance  with  her,  bring  her 
"  candy,"  refresh  her  with  ice-cream  sodas  at  that 
-drug  store  which  seems  to  sell  most  things  in  prefer- 
ence to  medicines. 

The  liberty  Mademoiselle  enjoys  with  her  "boy," 
who  treats  her  entirely  en  bon  camarade,  is  astonish- 
ing. 

Perhaps  they  begin  the  day  by  breakfasting  to- 
gether after  their  elders  leave  the  table.  He  plays 
tennis  with  her  in  the  morning,  bathes  with  her  in 
the  noonday  heat,  in  the  afternoon  drives  her  in  a 
buggy,  waltzes  almost  exclusively  with  her  in  the 
evening,  takes  her  to  sit  out  among  the  trees— and 
there  they  remain.  Long  after  the  band  has  ceased 
to  play  it  is  possible  that  still  she  will  be  rocking 
amid  the  whispering  leaves,  with  the  rush  of  the 
river  coming  up  from  the  ravine  below,  with  the  stars 
sparkling  in  the  purple  darkness  above  her  head. 


Ami  lie  will  be  by  her  side.  By  her  Bide,  mind, 
merely  that.  To  neither  of  them  will  it  be  any- 
thing but  an  episode  of  those  July  days.  They  will 
part  when  the  time  comes  with  no  more  regret  than 
he  will  feel  at  saying  adieu  to  the  "  boys  "  with  whom 
ho  will  play  poker  when  finally  she  has  gone  to  bed. 
To  her  the  evening,  and  he  himself,  will  he  but  one 
among  many  similar  exj>eriences.  In  current  English 
slang,  "There  is  nothing  at  all  in  it." 

HER    PHILOSOPHIC    TEMPERAMENT. 

But  though  the  mystic  attraction  of  the  op- 
posite sex  asserts  its  sway  thus  far,  it  is  not 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  keen  mental  develop- 
ment of  our  astonishing  kinswoman:  — 

The  intellectuality,  too,  of  the  American  girl,  while 
it  is  tempered  by  numberless  shades,  retains  its  na- 
tional characteristics.  It  is,  above  all  things,  a  part 
of  her,  not  an  assumed  garment.  Culture,  since  she 
has  more  time  to  devote  to  it,  is  the  idol  of  the 
American  girl  even  more  than  of  the  American  man. 
He  seems  to  regard  the  fruits  of  it  as  his,  the  actual 
possession  of  it  as  hers.  She  certainly  acts  up  to  this 
idea.  She  is  for  every  trying  to  cram  more  and  more 
assimilation  into  her  twenty-four  hours.  The  philo- 
sopher's declaration  that  a  day  in  which  he  had  ac- 
quired no  new  notion  was  a  day  lost  is  entirely  her 
view. 

After  reading  this  paper,  it  is  perhaps  comfort- 
ing to  read  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Home,  in  a 
paper  by  another  American,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gilmer, 
that  "  after  all,  a  husband  is  a  handy  thing  to 
have  around  the  house." 


WERE     THERE     GIANTS     IN     THOSE    DAYS  1 

OR   IS   IT    ONLY    A    SUPERSTITION? 

The  scientific  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  of  September  1st  is  a  discussion  of  the 
question  of  stature  in  different  ages. 

The  writer,  A.  Dastre,  as  a  scientist,  combats 
the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  races  of  to-day  are 
the  degenerate  sons  of  a  taller  and  stronger  race, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  time  feeble  and  nervous 
generations  have  succeeded  those  of  more  san- 
guine and  exuberant  temperament.  The  idea  so 
tenaciously  held  is,  he  thinks,  only  a  form  of  the 
ancient  superstition— belief  in  giants.  The  Bible 
has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  promulgation 
of  the  idea ;  the  wonder  is  how  the  men  so 
powerfully  constituted  as  those  often  referred  to 
in  the  Bible  ever  managed  to  disappear  so  en- 
tirely from  the  earth.  The  stories  of  giants  in 
the  ancient  mythologies  are  another  instance  of 
the  way  in  which  similar  legends  have  been 
transmitted  to  our  day  by  the  historians  of  the 
ancient  races. 

To-day,  however,  the  problem  of  stature  pre- 
sents itself  to  us  in  a  more  practical  light  than  it 
did  to  our  predecessors.  We  are  better  informed 
than  they  were,  owing  to  the  great  strides  ma<le 
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in  the  sciences  of  anthropology  and  medicine. 
Contemporary  anthropologists  have  set  to  work 
and  obtained  careful  measurements  of  men  of  all 
ages,  from  the  remains  of  primitive  man  down 
to  the  races  of  our  own  day,  and  the  conclusions 
they  have  arrived  at  go  to  show  that  there  has 
been  no  tendency  whatever  to  diminish  in  size, 
and  the  science  of  medicine  upholds  the  theory, 
pointing  out  that  the  very  few  exceptionally  big 
men  to  be  found  in  all  ages  are  merely  a  morbid 
deviation  from  the  normal  size,  and  that  their 
giant  stature  is  rather  a  sign '  of  their  inferior 
strength  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  New 
Anthropology,  therefore,  puts  little  confidence  in 
the  evidence  of  historians,  geographers,  and 
travellers,  and  trusts  entirely  to  the  scientific 
measurements  carried  out  under  her  directions. 

In  default  of  real  giants  in  modern  ages,  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  inhabitants  of  Patagonia, 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  pseudo-giants.  Magellan 
was  the  first  to  notice  the  great  stature  of  the 
Patagonians.  He  accorded  to  them  the  height  of 
7^  feet,  but  the  average  height  of  these  people 
has  been  given  by  different  authorities  as  7  feet, 
10  to  n  feet,  and  6  feet.  They  are  a  big  race, 
undoubtedly,  but  some  of  the  travellers  must 
have  fabled  when  they  ascribed  to  the  Pata- 
gonians such  an  abnormal  stature.  The  writer 
passes  in  review  the  results  of  the  various  mea- 
surements of  different  anthropologists  among  dif- 
ferent races,  and,  of  course,  overthrows,  as  all 
scientists  seek  to  do,  everything  savouring  of  the 
giant  superstition.  There  are  no  traces  anywhere, 
he  says,  of  any  appreciable  diminution  in  stature 
throughout  the  ages;  perhaps  he  overlooks  the 
fact  how  much  an  inch  more  or  less  means  in  the 
height  of  a  man  or  woman.  We  are  promised  the- 
medical  side  of  the  question  another  day. 


HOLIDAY    COLONIES. 

In  the  Correspondent  of  September  10th  the 
most  interesting  article  is  that  on  Holiday  Colo- 
nies, by  Paul  Delay.  With  the  over-population 
of  cities,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  open 
spaces,  there  is  not  much  fresh  air  for  the  chil- 
dren. The  families  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  are  able  to  enjoy  a  holiday  at  the  sea  or 
in  the  country  in  the  hot  season,  and  return  to 
their  town  homes  refreshed  and  fortified  for  the 
winter  and  school  work.  For  the  children  of  the 
poor,  .however,  there  are  no  holidays  at  the  sea 
or  on  the  mountains.  Economists  and  philan- 
thropists have  joined  hands  to  remedy  the  evil, 
and  the  holiday  colonies  are  the  result  of  the 
idea. 

The  first  holiday  colonies  were  founded  in 
Switzerland  and  in  America  about  1876.  Den- 
mark followed  in  1877,  and  every  summer  the  city 


of  Copenhagen  alone  sends  14,000  children  to  the- 
country  for  six  weeks.  England  joined  the  move- 
ment in  1878,  and  Austria-Hungary  in  1879.  *n 
1 88 1,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way all  followed.  The  following  comparative 
statistics  are  interesting,  for  they  show  the  num- 
ber of  children  for  every  100,000  inhabitants 
which  each  country  sent  to  holiday  colonies  in 
the  year  1899  :  — 


Child  it  kn. 

Belgium    38 

Germany  85 

Switzerland     104 

England     116 

Denmark    552 


Chii.okkn. 

Spain  1 

Russia  6 

Austrir,      11 

Sweden      15 

Holland     20 

France 21 

In  1882  the  first  municipal  holiday  colonies 
were  organised  in  France.  The  City  of  Paris 
spends  a  considerable  sum  to  enable  the  most 
deserving  scholars,  with  a  teacher,  to  make  little 
tours  in  the  country,  and  the  results  are  stated 
to  be  most  gratifying.  The  whole  article  is  full 
of  interest  and  practical  suggestions. 


THE    SONG    OF    BIRDS. 

In  the  October  number  of  Macmillaris  Maga- 
zine there  is  a  charming  article  on  the  Song  of 
Birds  by  Beach  Thomas.  The  study  of  birds' 
songs,  says  the  writer,  has  three  stages  in  its 
evolution  :  — 

At  the  first  stage  the  student  desires,  with  the  na- 
tural stimulus  to  articulate  expression,  to  find  actual 
words  into  which  to  construe  the  rhythm  of  the  song. 

In  the  second  stage  of  analytic  interest  in  1  ho 
sounds  of  spring,  men  try  to  draw  from  the  songs  the 
meaning  of  human  emotions,  sometimes  very  foolishly. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Meredith  most  distinctly  of  any  poet 
points  the  third  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  happy 
listener.  It  is  best  to  listen  and  to  love,  to  dis- 
tinguish, because  every  song,  every  chirp  almost,  is, 
as  it  were,  the  consummation  of  the  spirit  of  the  place 
and  the  time. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Thomas  says :  — 

Let  no  one  deny  Darwinism,  but  it  does  not  yet 
explain  everything.  The  use  of  the  colours  on  a  trout 
has  been  denied  lately  on  the  ground  that  fish  have 
no  eyes  for  colour,  and  we  are  not  worshipping  an 
idol  of  the  forum  in  trying  to  track  everything  down 
to  a  single  cause. 

If  dogs  bark  and  fowls  cluck  and  horses  whinny 
for  delight  in  motion,  may  not  birds,  whatever  the 
first  emergence  of  song,  find  their  delight  in  being 
articulate,  and  may  not  this  delight  culminate  when 
the  cold  is  relieved  and  the  young  world  puts  on  its 
beauty  t  At  least  we  so  interpret  song  naturally  with- 
out the  need  of  imagination. 

Take  birds  from  any  class,  they  carry  the  same 
suggestion  of  interpreting  the  joys  of  the  place. 

It  is  the  culminating  pleasure  in  birds'  song  t  hat 
they  seem  to  give  a  measure  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
world. 
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THE    AMERICAN     REVIEW    OF     REVIEWS. 

Tho  October  number  of  the  Review  of  lieviews  of 
New  York  is  an  exceptionally  strong  number.  It 
contains  a  very  interesting  character  skotch  of 
General  Kuropatkin  by  Mr.  C.  Johnstone,  and  two 
fact-crammed  papers  by  Dr.  Dillon  and  Baron 
Kenturo  Kaneko  on  the  strain  of  the  war  on  Russia 
and  Japan  respectively.  Dr.  Dillon  deals  with  the 
effect  on  the  Russian  peasant,  and  Baron  Kenturo 
Kaneko  treats  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  National  Exchequer.  Dr.  Judson  Brown 
describes  the  world,  as  he  saw  it  when  he  went  round 
it  last  year,  as  a  marvellous  picture  of  material  pro- 
gress and  American  enterprise.  This  article  is  noted 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Hugo  Erichsen  tells  us  all  about 
the  Jungfrau  Railway,  which  he  calls  the  steepest 
railway  in  the  world  ;  and  Mr.  Walter  Wellman  con- 
tributes a  brightly  written  character  sketch  of  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Watson,  the  populist  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  Dr.  Albert  Shaw's  survey  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  month  is  specially  interesting,  appearing, 
as  it  does,  on  the  eve  of  the  Presidential  Election. 


THE    CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW 

The  Contemporary  for  October  is  a  number  of  in- 
terest. I  have  quoted  in  the  Leading  Articles 
from  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson's  article  on  "  Animal 
Marriage,"  and  from  Dr.  Dillon's  survey  of  the  pros- 
pects of  peace  in  the  Far  East. 

THE    REVIVAL    OF    ABSOLUTISM. 

"  Julius  " — a  somewhat  thin  disguise — returns  to 
his  old  policy  of  tearing  Russia  to  bits.  This  time, 
with  Russia  is  coupled  Germany,  or  rather  the  Kaiser, 
who,  "  Julius "  declares,  is  establishing  a  new  Auto- 
cracy in  the  Fatherland.  Absolutism,  in  short,  is  re- 
viving, and  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  free  coun- 
tries and  the  sycophancy  of  many  of  their  public  men, 
is  in  danger  of  reconquering  Europe  :  — 

"  Germany  can  mobilise  all  the  applied  sciences  as 
well  as  a  formidable  army  ;  Russia  disposes  of  count- 
less legions  of  fighting  men,  who,  like  the  Chinese 
executioner  in  the  story,  would  sweep  their  own  bro- 
thers out  of  existence  if  the  'Little  Father'  or  his 
officer  gave  the  word  of  command  ;  and  Austria,  a 
tertium  quid  between  those  two  peoples,  marked  by 
some  of  the  best  and  worst  characteristics  of  each, 
has  in  her  governing  circles  preserved  the  extreme 
fanaticism  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  carried  it  into 
the  sober  religion  of  the  twentieth.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  free  peoples,  like  the  Romans  in  presence 
of  the  barbarians,  or  like  the  Italian  Republics  of  the 
Renaissance,  have  lost  their  warlike  spirit  and,  what 
is  far  more  serious,  their  moral  power  of  resisting 
evil.  They  now  trust  to  parchment  conventions,  the 
breach  of  which  they  are  powerless  to  hinder  and  un- 
willing to  resent ;  they  conclude  arbitration  treaties 
with  each  other  which  leave  the  real  causes  of  war 
untouched  ;  they  vie  among  themselves  in  currying 
favour  with  the  future  destroyers  of  their  liberties, 
from  whom  they  patiently  endure  f»Ji«ht8  and  humilia- 


tions which  they  would  not  brook  from  one  another. 
To  the  social  and  political  danger  which  is  now  threat- 
ening Europe  and  the  world  the  common  run  of 
people  is  likely,  therefore,  to  remain  indifferent,  as 
patients  are  often  indifferent  to  the  slow  advance  of 
even  serious  ailment*  when  devoid  of  present  pain 
and  unaccompanied  by  actual  inconvenience." 

DECADENCE  IN  ART. 

Mr.  E.  Wake  Cook  laments  the  prevailing  deca- 
dence in  art.     What,  he  asks,  are 

"  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  new  movements?  In 
the  first  place  there  has  been  an  utter  relaxation  of 
the  artistic  conscience.  Truth  of  form,  the  scientific 
foundation  of  Art,  is  violated  in  ways  hitherto  re- 
garded as  the  sign-manual  of  incompetence.  The 
hum&n  form  divine  is  often  represented  with  un- 
finished, misshapen,  abortive  limbs  which  shock 
delicate  sensibilities.  Yet  these  ottenccs  against 
humanity,  so  far  from  outlawing  the  perpetrators  and 
excluding  them  from  the  Art-world,  draw  from  the 
'  advanced '   critics   abject   laudation. 

"  Then,  again,  instead  of  increasing  the  demands  on 
the  artist,  the  whole  tendency  is  to  lower  them.  Since 
Whistler's  disastrous  lead,  all  the  poetic  and  inven- 
tive faculties  have  been  steadily  sneered  at  and  dis- 
counted by  the  Newists. 

B  Thirdly,  instead  of  making  the  work  more 
thorough,  more  precious,  more  sympathetic  with  Na- 
ture's subtle  methods,  the  trend  of  the  Newists  is  in 
the  opposite  direction,  Art  is  cheapened  by  the  dis- 
play of  means,  and  easel  pictures  show  the  clumsy 
adoption  of  the  scene  painter's  handling. 

"  Fourthly,  in  all  other  branches  of  Art  we  see  the 
same  blase  revolt  against  things  hitherto  considered 
good,  and  the  invention  of  new  forms  of  bad  work,  or 
the  return  to  primitive  blundering." 

EDUCATION    IN    IRELAND. 

Dr.  Macnamara,  M.P.,  contends  that  the  problem 
of  Irish  Elementary  Education  must  be  tackled  before 
the  more  prominent  problem  of  a  Catholic  University 
is  solved.  He  gives  the  following  picture  of  a  typical 
Irish  National  School :  — 

"'  A  common  feature  is  the  bareness  of  whitewashed 
walls,  unrelieved  by  pictures,  charts  or  maps.  .  .  . 
The  furniture  is  old  and  meagre,  desks  notched  and 
unsteady,  easels  broken,  no  clock,  insufficient  black- 
boards. Fuel  is  generally  supplied  by  the  pupils  and 
teachers  jointly  ;  there  is  often  scarcity  at  the  be- 
gining  of  the  cold  weather,  and  recently  I  met  with 
cases  where  no  fire  was  lighted  at  ten  o'clock." 

The  Irish  head  teachers  receive  Uttle  more  than 
half  the  salary  of  Scotch  teachers.  Intermediate 
Education  is  in  an  equally  bad  way,  a  fourth  of  the 
total  income  of  the  Intermediate  Commission  going 
on  administration  and  examinations.  While  the 
amount  spent  on  the  education  of  an  elementary 
scholar  is  only  £2  lis.  6d.,  £2  4s.  2d.  goes  on  the 
mere  examination  of  each  intermediate  scholar.  On 
such  a  foundation  no  satisfactory  system  of  Universitv 
education  can  be  built. 
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THE    FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW. 

The  October  Fortnightly  is  made  notable  by  the 
beginning  of  Mr.  Wells'  new  sociological  romance  "  A 
Modern  Utopia,"  in  which  a  world-state  progressing 
towards  ideal  perfection  will  be  portrayed. 

A  UTOPIA   BEYOND   SIRIUS. 

In  the  first  instalment  we  get  only  introductory 
matter.  Mr.  Wells  proposes  to  go  to  the  outer  re- 
gions of  space  for  his  mise  en  scene,  selecting  a  planet 
billions  of  miles  farther  away  than  Sirius.  This 
planet  will  be,  in  all  respects,  the  same  as  our  earth, 
a  terrestrial  double,  in  short,  and  it  will  contain  the 
same  conditions,  the  same  mixture  of  races,  and 
even  the  same  individuals  as  our  own  earth,  although 
these  will  be  found  in  different  positions  of  life.  By 
this  means  he  will  be  able  to  show  how  our  own 
world,  within  the  limits  fixed  by  Nature,  ought  bo 
develop.  Mr.  Wells  points  out  that  his  own  Utopia 
will  differ  from  all  its  predecessors  in  one  important 
point.  Former  Utopias  pictured  an  achieved  and 
fixed  state  of  perfection,  whereas  Mr.  Wells  will 
paint,  a  world  progressing  towards  perfection  by  the 
sli ortest  possible  path.  The  papers  promise  to  be  of 
absorbing  interest. 

ARBITRATION   WITH    AMERICA. 

Writ  ing  on  "  New  Treaties  of  Arbitration  and 
Diplomacy,"  Sir  Thomas  Barclay  says  : — ■ 

"  In  connection  with  the  revived  agitation  in  the 
United  States  for  the  conclusion  of  an  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Treaty,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  better 
to  make  an  experimental  effort  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  Anglo-French  Treaty,  than  to  try  to  carry  through 
the  American  Senate  a  more  comprehensive  treaty  on 
the  lines  of  (he  abortive  one  of  1897.  A  treaty,  after 
all,  apart  from  the  considerations  which  I  have  dwelt 
upon,  is  of  no  great  account  if  it  does  not  express 
the  widespread  feelings  of  the  contracting  nations. 
The  Treaty  of  1897  was  supported  by  a  majority  of 
forty-two  votes  against  a  minority  of  twenty-six. 
TIi is  fell  short  by  four  votes  of  the  constitutional  two- 
thirds  majority  necessary  to  carry  a  treaty.  If  it 
had  been  carried,  there  would  have  been  a  strong 
minority  opposed  to  it,  and  its  working  might,  there- 
fore, have  been  attended  with  friction.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  whatever  treaty  is  signed  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  will  have  practically 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  American  people." 

Writing   on   the   "Immediate   Future   of   Ireland," 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  predicts  that  the  next  Liberal 

mment  will  be  a  powerful  one,  and  that  it  must, 

whether  it  choose  or  not,  remain  loyal  to  Ireland  :  — 

"The  majority  of  the  Liberal  Party  is  still  sound 
on  the  Irish  question  ;  the  majority  of  the  Liberal 
leaders  are  still  sound  on  it.  Tlie  men  who  contem- 
plate a  great  acl  of  party  apostasy  ami  party  be- 
d-aval are.  indeed,  always  a  minority  in  any  political 
parly,  ami  especially  in  parties  which  represent  pro- 
gress. Every  man  who  knows  anything  of  the  inside 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  knows  that  the  recreants  to 
Homo  Rule  are  few  and  far  between,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  build  up  a  Liberal  Administration  on  the 
abandonment  of  Home  Rule  would  lead  to  a  new  and 
a  greater  division  than  any  previous  one  in  the  ranks 
of  Liberalism." 


THE    THKA  PRE    IN     FRAN<  I 

Mr.  J.  F.  Macdonald  praises  the  French  theatre 
for  its  faithfulness  to  life  :  — 

"On  the  stage  we  get  the  vie  oivante  of  Frame. 
In  beholding  the  players,  we  behold  typical  Parisians 
and  typical  Provincials  ;  and,  in  following  the  play, 
we  follow  the  lives,  in  their  most  critical  moments, 
of  men  and  women  whom  we  may  meet  with  casu- 
ally, yet.  never  appreciate,  never  know.  Thackeray 
vowed  that  no  Englishman  could  arrive  at  an  intimate 
friendship  with  a  Frenchman.  Impossible  to  gain 
admittance  to  de  Brissac's  foyer,  10  participate  in  his 
domestic  joys:  de  Brissac  was  courteous  and  amiable 
on  the  boulevards  and  in  his  club,  but  the  door  chea 
de  Brissac  remained  barred  ;  and  the  Englishman 
never  knew  whether  life  was  sympathetic  or  unsym- 
pathetic within.  But  one  has  oidy  to  pass  an  even- 
ing at  the  Francaise,  the  Gymnase,  or  the  Vaudeville, 
to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  de 
Brissacs  and  with  their  friends.  Before  us,  the  de 
Brissacs,  with  their  passions,  principles,  prejudices, 
and  innumerable  peculiarities,  which,  as  they  reveal 
themselves,  explain  states  of  mind  and  states  of  af- 
fairs more  or  less  opposed  and  foreign  to  our  own. 
Before  us,  scenes  taken  out  of  the  heat  of  the  street 
and  shown  us  in  the  calm  light  of  intelligence  ;  scene* 
of  the  moment  ;  scenes  that  have  puzzled,  alarmed, 
agitated  ;  human  scenes  from  every  conceivable  en- 
vironment." 

THE    ESSEX    MANOEUVRES. 

Sir  George  Arthur  strongly  condemns  the  ridicule 
poured  out  on  the  recent  manoeuvres  in  Essex,  which 
he  declares  is  likely  to  diminish  recruiting. 
manoeuvres,  though  carried  on  under  great  difficulties, 
entirely  justified  themselves,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  attacking  force  was  handled  won  the  en- 
thusiastic approval  of  the  foreign  military  attaches:  — 

"  Tho  many  and  serious  hindrances  to  the  land 
operations  being  taken  into  account,  it  is  probably 
not  far  beside  the  mark  to  assume  that  the  bulk  of 
the  money  devoted  to  embarkation  and  disembarka- 
tion was  well  laid  out,  while  the  far  less  considerable 
sum  expended  on  the  intervening  series  of  route 
marches  might  have  been  judiciously  saved. 

"  The  co-operative  work  of  the  two  Services,  which 
was  the  chief  object-lesson  furnished  by  the  occasion, 
met  with  high  commendation  from  expert  authorities, 
as  the  evident  fruit  of  much  technical  skill,  consider- 
able foresight,  and,  in  some  matters,  of  an  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains  which  amounted  almost  to 
genius." 


EAST    AND    WEST. 

East  <iikI  West  for  September,  in  addition  to  its 
Indian  articles,  contains  a  paper  by  Miss  Ethel 
Wheeler  on  "The  Irish  Literary  Revival. "  With  this 
exception  it  is  even  more  exclusively  Indian  than 
usual.  Mr.  S.  M.  Edwardes  discusses  "The  Fish  as 
a  Symbol  of  Sovereignty"  among  the  Hindus.  At  the 
present  time,  it  appears,  native  palmists  regard  the 
mark  of  a  fish  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  as  indicating 
future  success.  Pandit  S.  Natesa  Sastri  describes 
"  Tho  Sixty-four  Castes  of  Malabar."  In  Malabar  the 
four-fold  caste  system  of  the  Hindus  is  elaborated 
sixteen  fold,  there  being  no  less  than  ten  different 
orders  of  Brahmans. 
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THE    INDEPENDENT  REVIEW. 

Tho  Independent  Bevuw  for  October  is  a  number 
of  fair  interest. 

RUSSIA'S  PEASANTRY. 

Professor  Vinogradoff  contributes  an  interesting 
article  on  "  The  Peasant  Caste  in  Russia,"  in  which 
he  describes  the  exclusive  legislation  under  which  the 
nioujik  lives.  The  peasant,  says  M.  Vinogradoff, 
"  is  a  thing."  Manifesto  of  February  19th,  1903,  for 
the  first  time  declared  hi  in  to  be  a  man,  but  it  did 
not  go  far  enough.  At  present  the  Russian  law,  in 
regard  to  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  does  not  even 
discriminate  between  morality  and  legality,  and  al- 
lows a  local  official  to  imprison  at  will  any  man  of 
whose  conduct  as  a  citizen  he  disapproves.  Peasants, 
moreover,  are  treated  as  criminal  offenders  for  breach 
of  contract  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  outside  the  civil  law 
of  the  Empire.  Finally,  the  peasants  themselves 
have  unnatural  powers,  and  can  send  one  of  their  own 
community  to  Siberia  without  trial  for  alleged  vicious- 
ness. 

SERVIA'S  NEW  DYNASTY. 

Edith  Durham  gives  a  picturesque  account  of  the 
rise  of  the  Karageorgevitches,  and  claims  a  more 
lenient  judgment  for  Servia  to-day  :  — 

"  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  the  means  employed 
to  place  the  first  Karageorge's  grandson  upon  the 
throno  were  commendable.  It  is  equally  idle  to  ex- 
pect Western  civilisation  from  a  people  who  have  so 
very  lately  struggled  free  from  Eastern  barbarism. 
And  it  is  possible  that  the  Serbs  know  their  own 
affairs  best.  In  any  case,  the  story  of  Karageorge 
and  his  gallant  uprising  of  just  one  hundred  years  ago 
throws  a  light  upon  to-day  and  explains  many  things. 
And  in  those  hundred  years  the  Serbs  have  achieved 
much.  In  the  last  fifty  years,  indeed,  they  have  done 
more  for  the  country  than  the  Turks  did  in  three 
hundred.  The  mark  of  the  Turk  upon  the  land  is 
easily  swept  away.  The  stain  which  he  always  sets 
upon  the  souls  of  a  conquered  people  cannot  be  so 
swiftly  erased,  and  they  should  be  judged  gently." 

NEEDS    OF    UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION. 

Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott  suggests  that  the  public 
authority  should  provide  for  University  extension  in 
towns  not  yet  touched  by  private  initiative.  In 
towns  where  the  Extensionists  are  already  at  work, 
financial  subventions  should  be  given.  Closer  rela- 
tions should  be  established  between  the  Extension 
authorities  and  the  local  Public  Libraries  ;  and  fin- 
ally, the  Extension  system  should  do  something  to 
help  the  education  authorities  in  the  matter  of  train- 
ing of  teachers. 

MR.    CHAMBERLAIN   OR   MR.    CHAPLIN? 

Lord  Monkswell  writes  trenchantly  against  the  new 
Protectionism.    For  Mr.  Chamberlain  he  has  no  mercy 

at  all :  — ■ 

"He  knew  upon  what  a  stolid  mass  of  ignorance, 
passion,  prejudice  and  cupidity  he  could  rely  if  he 
supported  the  Protectionist  banner.  He  knew  that 
tho  '  residuum '  of  all  classes  would  flock  eagerly  to 
his  standard.     He  knew  that  the  ignorant  rabble  at 


his   heels   would   swallow   every  statement    lie   made. 
He  knew    that  fairness  and  .    cast 

to  the  winds;  he  knew  how  difficult,  it  is  for  the 
truth  to  overtake  and  uproot  an  erroneous  mill lillll 
that  has  once  been  implanted  in  the  public  mind.  II. 
knew  he  could  OOtmi  HOOD  tlte  p.t -house  and  t  he 
music-hall  to  drown  in  drink  and  discord  any  glim- 
mering of  reason  and  sound  •  n  ■  in  the  fuddled 
brauu  of  his  hoozy  contingent.  This  is  the  alliance 
on  which  he  has  chosen  to  rely.  Clap-trap  and  im- 
pudent assertion  are  the  weapons  he  aeee.  He  feeb 
no  shame  when  convicted  of  ignoram  .•  and  error.  AH 
the  nobler  aspects  of  the  controversy  are  ign 
except  when  they  are  pressed  into  his  service  to  gild 
a  peroration,  or  to  mitigate  the  disgust  excited  by  the 
brutal  frankness  of  his  api>eals  to  the  cupidity  of  class 
interests. 

"  If  Protection  is  to  be  the  watchword  of  the  Union- 
ists, I  venture  to  suggest  that  their  tbility 
would  be  greatly  enhanced,  and  I  think  even  t lien- 
reputation  for  intelligence,  by  the  transfer  of  their 
allegiance  to  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Sir  Howard  "Vincent . 
They  at  all  events  know  no  better.  They  believe  im- 
plicitly in  every  word  of  the  nonsense  they  talk. 
They  have  advocated  Protection  through  good  report 
and  evil  report,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  bit 
them  reap  where  they  have  sown,  and  not  be  OB 
by  the  late  repentance  and  the  fustian  clap-trap  of  the 
Birmingham  idol  with  the  front  of  brass. 


THE    MAGAZINE    OF    COMMERCE. 

The  Magazine  of  Commerce  is  a  very  good  number. 
Three  of  the  articles  have  been  noticed  elsewhere. 

Asbestos  is  the  subject  of  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Summers.  Its  real  nature  is  little  known  to  the  gene- 
ral public.  It  is  a  fibrous  mineral,  and  mined  in 
Italy,  Canada  and  Russia,  its  price  ranging  from  £10 
to  £80  a  ton.  A  mineral  that  can  be  woven  as  a 
textile  is  in  itself  extraordinary,  and  the  uses  to 
which  it  can  be  put  are  steadily  increasing.  The 
writer  urges  that  suits  of  clothes,  aprons  and  gloves 
are  made  for  furnacemen  and  firemen  in  America  and 
Germany.     He  argues,  why  not  also  in  England? 

The  unused  potencies  of  our  canals  are  dwelt  on  by 
James  Cassidy.  He  points  to  the  vast  and  increasing 
use  made  of  their  canal  systems  by  Continental  na- 
tion, and  urges  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  carriage  down  to  ^d.  a  ton  per  mile.  He  re- 
ports that  the  Worcester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  a 
large  majority,  voted  in  favour  of  State  control  of  our 
canal  system.  He  recommends  that  canals  might  be 
paid  for  by  payment  of  twenty-five  years'  purchase  of 
the  average  profits  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  It 
is  estimated  that  barges  of  at  least  300  tons  should  be 
taken  up  our  canals.  He  also  suggests  that  touring 
through  the  country  in  an  electric  launch  would  com- 
pare favourably  with  other  methods  of  locomotion. 

The  character  sketches  are  those  of  Sir  Thomas 
Sutherland,  chairman  of  the  P.  and  O.,  and  Sir 
Frederick  Wills,  the  tobacco  king.  The  writer,  Mr. 
Kinnear.  remarks  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  the 
greatest  smoking  establishment  of  its  size  in  London. 
The  House  Kitchen  Committee  spent  £886  on  tobacco 
in  the  six  months.  The  notable  Hull  business  is  that 
of  seed- crush ing  and  oil-refining  industry.  The  front- 
ispiece is  a  good  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
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THt    MONTHLY     REVIEW. 

Tha  October  Monthly  Bevicw  is  a  fair  number. 

"CASH   ON    DELIVERY." 

The  article  which  will  perhaps  attract  most  interest 
is  Mr.  Jesse  Quail's  uncompromising  attack  upon  the 
Post  Office's  proposed  "Cash  on  Delivery"  system. 
In  addition  to  the  objection  that  "  Cash  on  Delivery  " 
will  ruin  many  tradesmen,  there  are,  says  Mr.  Quail, 
practical  difficulties :  — 

"  How  many  of  the  purchasers  will  be  ready  to  pay 
for  their  parcels  at  once  without  examining  the  goods  ? 
How  long  will  the  letter-carrier  be  permitted  to  wait 
on  the  door-step  for  payment,  meantime  keeping 
others  waiting  for  their  letters  and  parcels?  What 
will  happen  when  payment  is  refused?  What,  when 
the  letter-carrier  finds  the  lady  of  the  house  '  not  at 
home,'  and  is  asked  to  leave  the  parcel  and  call  again 
for  payment?  What,  if  the  parcel  is  opened  and  he 
is  told  that  the  goods  are  not  according  to  order? 
What,  when  the  purchaser  says  the  price  charged  is 
not  that  agreed  upon,  and  insists  upon  making  a  re- 
duction from  the  bill  ? 

Furthermore,  it  will  make  the  letter-carrier's  task 
unbearable.  A  State  Department,  argues  the  writer, 
should  not  become  a  debt-collecting  agency. 

TRADE  AND  TRANSPORT. 

Mr.  Tat  ham,  member  of  the  Natal  Parliament, 
maintains  that  British  trade  with  the  Colonies  is 
being  ruined  by  shipping  and  railway  freights. 

"  We,  in  the  self-governing  Colonies,  are  doing  all 
we  can  to  foster  trade  with  the  Mother  Country  ;  but 
our  efforts  are  necessarily  futile,  and  will  continue 
to  be  futile,  until  the  United  Kingdom  herself  awakens 
to  the  necessity  of  devising  some  method  by  which 
the  British  manufacturer,  after  he  has  produced  his 
goods,  may  be  able  to  forward  them  to  the  Colonial 
consumer  on  terms  of  not  less  than  equality  with  his 
foreign  competitor." 

THE    "CANALS"    OP    MARS. 

Major  Molesworth  intervenes  in  the  dispute  about 
the  mysterious  "  canals "  of  Mars.  He  refutes  the 
theory  that  the  markings  are  optical  delusions.  The 
markings  are  permanent,  he  says,  but  are  subject  to 
minor  changes.  So  far  they  cast  no  light  on  the 
question  of  the  habitability  of  the  planet.  If  there 
are  living  people  on  Mars  they  must  be  absolutely 
different  from  the  race  of  man.  Mr.  Newbolt  ad- 
dresses an  affectionate  epistle  in  verse  to  his  old 
schoolfellow,  Colonel  Younghusband. 


Blackwood's    Magazine. 

Blackwood  for  October  is  a  number  of  average  in- 
terest. The  author  of  "  Musings  without  Method  "  this 
month  surpasses  himself  by  comparing  war-correspon- 
dents in  the  lump  with  "rascally  camp-followers." 
The^ author  of  an  article  on  "Privateers  versus  Volun- 
ng"  demands  that  all  private  property  shall  be 
as  safe  in  time  of  war  on  sea  as  on  land.  There  is  an 
amusing  paper  entitled  "Days  and  Nights  with 
Camels,"  in  which  the  ship  of  the  desert  is  likened  to 
his  Arab  owner.  The  writer  Hays  that  the  only  way 
to  bring  a  refractory  camel  to  his  senses  is  to' hit  it 
over  the  nose.  The  rest  of  its  body  is  entirelv  in- 
sensible to  pain. 


ECONOMIC     JOURNAL. 

In  the  September  number,  Professor  A.  W.  Flux 
treats  of  Britain's  place  in  foreign  markets,  and  by 
a  series  of  interesting  tables  shows  that  "  the  market 
for  British  exports  is  Germany,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  though  narrowed  by  the  tariff  policy 
of  the  last  of  the  three,  is  still  of  great  importance ; 
and  it  is  expansive  in  some  degree,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States.  The  proportion  of  their 
total  imports  which  the  other  countries  outside  the 
Empire  take  from  us  is  greater  than  that  recorded 
for  our  rivals,  but  far  less  than  the  Empire  takes. 
In  all  three  cases,  the  trade  done  by  other  countries 
as  a  whole  has  grown  faster  than  their  trade  with 
US."  L.  L.  Price,  writing  on  "Economic  Theory 
and  Fiscal  Policy,"  objects  to  the  position  that  Free 
Trade  is  necessarily  the  economist's  policy.  Mr. 
Leonard  Darwin  reports  the  projected  currency  re- 
forms in  Mexico  and  China,  and  argues  that  gold 
must  be  the  standard  everywhere  if  the  nations  of 
the  world  are  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  common 
standard  and  stable  rates  of  international  exchange. 
In  forty  years  the  gold  standard  will,  he  says,  pro- 
bably be  universal,  and  bimetallism  will  have 
vanished  from  practical  pobtics.  Miss  A.  F.  Dodd, 
dealing  with  taxation  of  land  in  Australasia,  sums 
up  by  saying  that,  in  spite  of  mistakes,  the  recent 
experiments  in  land  taxation  have  been  successful, 
and  that  the  effect  has  been  to  encourage  an  even 
growth  of  prosperity. 


THE    LONDON     QUARTERLY     REVIEW. 

The  October  number  of  the  London  Quarterly  ton- 
tains  several  very  interesting  articles.  Dr.  Bigg 
writes  on  "Lord  Acton  as  a  Statesman,"  basing  his 
essay  upon  Lord  Acton's  Letters,  which  he  describes 
as  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  volume.  Prin- 
cipal Salmond  gives  a  sketch  of  Professor  A.  B. 
Davidson,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  New  College 
of  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  sympathetic  sketch  of  a 
typical  Scotchman  of  the  last  century,  from  whose 
class-room  went  forth  many  of  the  best  Hebrew 
scholars  of  our  time.  Mr.  E.  Belch  writes  an 
elaborate  review  of  three  recent  books  upon  the 
"  Psychology  of  Beligion."  Mr.  Belch  professes  to 
have  no  fear  of  psychology,  but  thinks  that  mysticism 
alone  is  the  despair  of  reason  ;  though  the  whole 
of  man's  spiritual  nature  could  be  mapped  out,  he 
believes  the  essential  relation  of  a  personal  spirit  to 
a  personal  God  remains.  Nevertheless  it  is  from 
the  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  religious  con- 
sciousness that  we  may  expect  the  apology  of  religion 
which  shall  meet  the  needs  of  our  time.  Mr.  Belch 
deals  somewhat  harshly  with  Professor  James'  book, 
on  every  part  of  which,  he  says,  inadequacy  is 
written.  There  is  a  curious  article  by  Frederick 
Piatt  under,  the  title  "Does  God  Suffer?"  The 
author's  conclusion  is  that  the  balance  leans  to  the 
pious  opinion  that  there  may  be  "  pain "  in  God. 
The  New  Methodist  Hymnbook  is  reviewed  in  an 
article  on  "  Modern  Methodist  Hymnology."  Pro- 
fessor J.  G.  Tasker  writes  on  the  " '  Unwritten ' 
Sayings  of  Jesus." 


In  the  Revue  Universelle,  of  September  1st  and  15th, 
there  is  an  interesting  illustrated  article  on  Chili  by 
Francois  Maury. 
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THE    NORTH    AMERICAN     REVIEW. 

The  North  American  Review  for  September  dealH 
chiefly  with  Transatlantic  topics.  I  have  noticed 
elsewhere  Colonel  Bingham's  reply  to  the  North  on 
the  negro  question. 

ANTI-TRUST   LEGISLATION. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Garner  sums  up  Four  Years  of  Anti- 
Trust  Legislation,  claiming  that  much  of  it  is  due  to 
Democratic  initiative :  — 

"  It  includes  four  Acts  of  Congress,  various  resolu- 
tions, and  not  less  than  twenty  judicial  decisions. 
The  majority,  of  course,  will  claim  whatever  credit 
may  be  due  for  what  has  been  done.  But  the  fact 
is,  the  minority  party  is  entitled  to  share  Che  honours. 
One  of  the  four  Acts  of  Congress  was  conceived  by  a 
Democrat,  and  its  passage  was  forced  as  a  result  of 
Democratic  manoeuvring.  For  each  of  the  other  three 
the  Democrats  voted  with  practical  unanimity,  after 
vainly  trying  to  secure  the  adoption  of  amendments, 
some  of  which  would  have  added  much  to  the 
efficiency  of  tho  measures  finally  passed.  Of  the 
judicial  decisions  all  were  adverse  to  the  defendant 
trusts,  although,  in  a  number  of  the  cases  decided, 
final  hearings  are  yet  to  be  had.  All  in  all,  en- 
couraging progress  has  been  made." 

G.   F.  WATTS. 

Of  the  late  G.  F.  Watts,  Mr.  Royal  Cortissoz 
writes  :  — 

"  Great  he  was,  with  the  greatness  of  a  fine 
intellect  and  a  pure  imagination  ;  his  moral  fervour 
reacted  upon  his  work  with  results  that  it  would  be 
silly  to  group  with  those  of  the  ordinary  painter  of 
didactic  anecdotes,  and  all  through  the  tangible 
fabrics  of  his  creating,  in  the  dramatic  sweep  of  his 
design,  and  in  the  nobility  of  his  forms,  you  discern 
a  beauty  that  has  the  accent  of  greatness  upon  it. 
But  Watts  was  not  a  great  painter ;  he  did  not 
reach  in  drawing,  modelling,  and  colour  the  plane  of 
the  great  masters,  and  without  that  uplift  he  failed, 
necessarily,  to  impose  himself  absolutely  upon  his 
generation,  to  bend  his  countrymen  to  his  will  or 
to  found  a  school." 

THE  NEW  EDUCATION. 

Professor  Barrett  Wendell  writes  caustically  about 
the  new  methods  of  education,  which  he  calls  "  Our 
National  Superstition."  He  gives  the  following  in- 
stance of  the  results  of  "  scientific  teaching  "  :  — 

"  I  discovered  in  the  Freshman  Class  at  Harvard  a 
student  of  fairly  robust  mental  quality,  who  found 
great  trouble  in  alphabetically  sorting  some  hundred 
or  two  manuscripts,  endorsed  with  the  names  of  the 
writers.  A  few  questions  revealed  the  cause  of  his 
perplexity.  He  had  been  taught  at  school  to  read 
and  to  write  and  to  cipher  fluently  ;  but  he  had  never 
been  called  upon  to  learn  the  alphabet.  The  order 
of  the  letters  therein  had  impressed  his  school- 
teachers as  arbitrary,  and  therefore  not  reasonable  ; 
and,  desiring  to  be  purely  reasonable,  these  teachers 
had  presented  the  twenty-six  letters  to  him  as  inde- 
pendent phonetic  symbols,  of  which  the  meaning  was 
to    be    inferred    from    experience    of   them    as    they 


appeared  in  various  words.  He  could  spell,  I  subse- 
quently discovered,  rather  better  than  I  should  ha\  <• 
expected.  But  what  use  he  could  make  of  a  dic- 
tionary, the  Lord  alone  knows.  After  all,  I  suppose, 
the  order  of  words  in  dictionaries  may  perhaps  be 
held,  by  reasonable  pedagogues,  unreasonably  and 
obsoletely  arbitrary." 


"Campbell     of    The    City    Temple,     Editor." 

This  is  the  new  style  of  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell, 
M.A.,  pastor  of  the  City  Temple.  With  this  month 
he  has  taken  over  the  editorship  of  the  Young  Man 
from  Mr.  Atkins,  who  has  conducted  it  for  the  last 
eighteen  years.  In  his  "foreword"  Mr.  Campbell 
says :  — 

"  I  shall  do  my  best  to  assist  in  rekindling  the 
fire  of  spiritual  enthusiasm  and  moral  earnestness. 
We  want  a  rejuvenated  religion  conjoined  to  an 
ethical  imperative  that  is  its  own  evidence,  and  we 
must  have  them  if  our  beloved  country  is  once  more 
to  become  the  home  of  the  ideal." 

The  first  number  under  the  new  editorship  contains 
Mr.  Campbell's  account  of  his  visit  to  President 
Roosevelt,  at  Oyster  Bay,  which  is  noticed  elsewhere. 
In  place  of  Mr.  Dawson's  "Echoes  from  the  Study,' 
we  have  a  new  feature  in  the  shape  of  the  Editor's 
Correspondence,  more  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Campbell's 
Answers  to  Correspondents  in  the  British  Weekly. 
The  other  notable  features  of  the  first  number  are 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Black's  Observation  as  an  Instrument 
of  Culture,  and  an  illustrated  description  of  the 
Laysian  Mission  in  the  City  Road.  It  is  a  good 
first  number,  and  I  cordially  wish  the  new  Editor  all 


Page's    Magazine    Turned    Weekly. 

The  current  issue  of  Page's  Magazine  is  its  last 
appearance  as  a  monthly.  It  appears  on  the  14th 
Oct.,  and  thereafter  as  a  sixpenny  weekly.  The  edi- 
tor is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellent  service  he 
has  rendered  to  the  engineering  world,  and  on  the 
success  which  he  has  attained.  The  principal  features 
of  this  last  monthly  number  are  sketches  of  the  ex- 
perimental mine  at  Birmingham  University — a  signal 
and  promising  departure  in  technical  education — of 
the  first  turbine  Atlantic  liner,  the  "  Victorian,"  just 
launched  from  Workman's  shipyard  at  Belfast,  and  of 
portable  steam-engines  of  to-day.  Much  prominence 
is  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Min- 
ing Engineers.  Our  best  wishes  go  with  the  periodi- 
cal in  its  weekly  course,  which  henceforth  take*  it  out 
of  our  monthly  survey. 


The    Scottish    Geographical     Magazine. 

The  Scottisli  Geographical  Magazine  opens  with  a 
"Survey  of  the  Fresh- Water  Lochs  of  Scotland,'' 
which  is  illustrated  with  photographs  and  maps. 
More  interesting  to  the  ordinary  reader  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  unsigned  papers  on  "The  Dutch  in 
Java."  The  writer  declares  that  "the  old  policy  of 
greed  has  been  renounced  and  principles  of  reform 
established  in  practice."  Mr.  Percival  C.  White 
writes  on  "The  Annual  Rise  and  Fall  of  tho  Nile." 
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C.     B.     FRY'S    MAGAZINE. 

Tom  Brown  supplies  the  October  number  of  this 
magazine  with  a  coloured  cartoon  of  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
Another  writer,  describing  the  subject  of  this  car- 
toon, says  that  Earl  Grey  has  a  complexion  of  ivory, 
cold  blue  eyes,  and  a  mass  of  raven  hair  ;  in  the 
cartoon  he  is  extremely  ruddy  in  complexion,  his 
eyes  are  brown  rather  than  blue,  and  the  hair,  so  far 
from  being  raven  black,  is  light  brown.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  writers  and  artists  always  to  agree, 
but  it  is  seldom  that  they  contradict  each  other  so 
flatly  as  in  this  case.  In  the  article  entitled  "  The 
Progress  of  Sport,"  there  is  an  account  of  Basket 
Ball,  which  is  recommended  as  a  new  indoor  game 
for  girls.  It  is  the  best-known  athletic  game  in 
which  the  college  girls  of  the  United  States  take 
part.  A  portrait  is  given  of  W.  E.  Shutt,  a  leading 
American  athlete,  who  won  the  New  York  State 
appointment  for  the  Cecil  Khodes'  Scholarship  at 
Oxford.  The  long  articles  describe  Aston  Villa,  the 
headquarters  of  football  in  the  Midlands,  and  the 
art  of  fencing.  There  are  a  vast  number  of  short 
miscellaneous  articles,  which  are  all  brightly  written 
and  well  illustrated,  and  capital  light  reading. 


THE    PALL     MALL    MAGAZINE. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  as  usual,  prints  several 
articles  of  special  interest.  After  Mr.  Herbert. 
Vivian's  article  on  Dr.  Clifford,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  Heroic  Age  of  Harley  Street,  by  Mrs. 
Baillio  Saunders,  who  gives  us  a  history  of  Robert 
Harley  and  Harley  Street,  and  a  list  of  many  of  the 
celebrities,  literary,  artistic,  etc.  who  lived  in  it 
before  it  was  given  over  to  the  doctors.  Lady 
Bloomfield,  the  "  octogenarian,"  contributes  some 
reminiscences  of  historical  and  other  important  per- 
sonages whom  she  has  known.  The  royal  painter 
whose  work  is  discussed  by  Qeorg  Brochner  is  Prince 
Eugen  of  Sweden,  the  youngest  son  of  King  Oscar 
II.  He  is  a  well-known  painter  of  landscape.  A 
symposium  on  the  state  of  our  fiction  may  be  taken 
as  a  series  of  replies  to  Mr.  G.  S.  Street's  article  Ob 
the  Decadence  of  the  English  Novel  in  the  Septem- 
ber issue.  The  opinions  of  John  Oliver  Hobbes, 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Courtney,  and  others  are  given.  Professor 
Metchnikoff,  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Frederic 
Lees,  explains  his  theories  about  the  cure  of  old  age. 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK 

The  October  number  begins  with  a  lament  from 
Mr.  Henry  Norman  over  the  waste  of  time  and 
strength  involved  in  the  present  unreformed  Parlia- 
ment. The  reform  of  Parliament,  by  devolution,  pro- 
vincial administration,  Home  Rule,  call  it  what  you 
will,  is  the  only  way  to  restore  efficiency  to  our  legis- 
lative machinery.  Three  or  four  of  the  leading  fea- 
tures have  claimed  separate  mention.  The  page  por- 
trait of  General  Kuroki  repeats  the  oft-exploded  error 
which  makes  the  General  the  son  of  a  Polish  noble- 
man by  a  Japanese  wife.  Kuroki  is  of  pure  Japanese 
origin.  Three  important  developments  in  the  railway 
world  are  the  subject  of  separate  papers — the  Grand 
Trunk  extension  and  Great  Northern  extension  in 
Canada,  the  steady  progress  of  the  Jungfrau  Railway, 
which  has  already  reached  an  elevation  of  more  than 
9000  feet,  and  the  American  device  of  automatic 
railway  signalling,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
South  Western  and  North  Eastern  railways,  and  has 
come  to  stay.  Two  writers  plead  for  duty-free  alcohol 
for  industries,  a  result  which  they  hope  from  the 
Commission  just  appointed  to  inquire  into  this  matter. 

The    Bibliography    of    Geography. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  the 
various  reviews  dealing  with  geography  and  explora- 
tion is  the  Annates  de  Grographie,  published  five 
times  a  year.  The  sixth  number  is  the  Annual 
Bibliography  of  Geography,  under  the  editorship  of 
Lome  Raveneau.  The  Bibliography  for  1903,  the 
thirteenth  annual  volume  of  the  series,  has  just  been 
issued.  Not  only  are  the  various  items,  which 
number  close  upon  a  thousand,  carefully  classified, 
but  a  signed  descriptive  or  analytical  note  is  attached 
to  almost  every  one.  The  work  must  be  invaluable 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  Geography  and  Explora- 
tion and  allied  subjects,  such  as  Geology,  Physical 
Geography,  Colonisation,  etc.  (Armand  Colin,  5, 
Rue  de  Mezieres.  Paris.      Pp.  320.     5fr.). 


The    United    Free    Church     Magazine. 

A  somewhat  belated  sequel  to  the  union  of  the 
Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches  is  announced 
this  month.  The  spirit  of  the  United  Pretbyterian 
Magazine  and  the  Union  Magazine  appear  in  a  new 
periodical  which  is  called  the  United  Fnr  Qkmth 
Magazine,  is  edited  by  Professor  Orr  and  Plofl 
Denney,  and  published  by  Hodder  and  St  ought  on. 
The  serial  will  be  "  More  than  Conquerors,"  a  story  of 
the  Disruption,  by  David  Lyall.  It  will  run  through 
the  first  twelve  months.  With  the  first  number  is  pre- 
sented a  plate  portrait  of  Principal  Rainy.  Among 
other  papers  are  "The  Decision  of  the  Lords,"  by  the 
Rev.  Professor  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.  ;  "The  Identitv  of 
the  Church,"  by  the  Rev.  George  C.  Hutton,  D.D.  ; 
"Reminiscences  of  Principal  Candlish,"  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Orrock  Johnston,  D.D.  ;  and  "  From  a  Highland 
Manse,"  by  Isabel  Macpherson.  A  cover  for  the 
magazine  has  been  specially  designed  by  Mr.  Paul 
Woodruff e. 


The    Geographical    Journal. 

The  most  interesting  paper  in  the  Geographical 
Journal  is  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Fisher's  on  "Western 
Uganda."  Mr.  Fisher  gives  a  picturesque  description 
of  the  famous  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  the  highest 
peak  of  which  he  estimates  to  reach  to  between 
20,000  and  22,000  feet.  It  took  Mr.  Fisher  five 
days'  hard  climbing  to  reach  from  the  base  of  Mount. 
Ruwenzori  to  the  snow  line.  Among  the  natives 
"deterioration  is  naturally  stamped  everywhere." 
Dr.  Otto  Peterson  writes  on  "The  Influence  of  Ice- 
Melting  upon  Oceanic  Circulation."  Experiment, 
says  Dr.  Peterson,  shows  that  coloured  liquids  in- 
jected into  sea-water  containing  ice  are  always 
deflected  towards  the  ice  ;  and  this  rule  holds  good 
in  the  open  ocean. 
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THE    REVUE    DE    PARIS. 

After  Ibsen's  letters,  there  is  nothing  of  unusual 
interest  in  the  "Revue  de  Paris.  In  the  number  for 
Sept  ember  1st  the  articles  are  chiefly  historical. 
Frederic  Masson  writes  on  the  Bonapartes  and 
Corsica,  and  H.  de  Grandvelle  deals  with  the  escape 
of  Louis  XVII.  "An  Episode  of  August,  1870,"  by 
Colonel  L.  Picard,  deals  with  an  engagement  on 
August  16th  in  the  "Ravine  of  Death,"  which  lies 
between  Mars-la-Tour  and  Bruville,  which  must  have 
been  disastrous  to  the  Prussians.  The  peasants  who 
show  tourists  and  others  the  battlefield  of  Mars-la- 
Tour  and  the  line  of  the  German  frontier  never  forget 
to  point  out  the  ravine  where  two  thousand  dead  lie 
buried  in  a  heap  and  it  is  a  common  sight  to  meet 
Prussian  officers  there  from  Metz  placing  mortuary 
wreaths  in  this  battle-cemetery,  which  happens  to 
be  in  French  territory.  "Victor  Hugo  in  Guernsey," 
by  Paul  Stopfer,  appears  in  both  numbers  ;  also 
Victor  Berard's  article  on  England  and  Russia. 

An  account  of  the  Mussulman  Universities  in 
Egypt,  by  Pierre  Arminjon,  is  begun  in  the  second 
number ;  and  Marcel  Boulenger  writes  on  Sports. 
An  article,  by  Georges  Alfassa,  on  the  Night  Work 
of  Women,  might  be  more  aptly  described  as  Night 
and  Day  Work,  for  the  women  on  returning  home 
from  night  work,  are  obliged  to  busy  themselves 
with  their  homes  in  the  daytime.  How  are  they  to 
get  the  necessary  amount  of  sleep?  In  France,  a 
law  was  passed  on  November  2nd,  1892,  forbidding 
night-labour  for  women  and  children,  but  exceptions 
were  made  in  certain  industries.  The  exceptions  no 
doubt  have  assumed  large  proportions,  with  the  result 
that  the  Association  for  the  Legal  Protection  of 
Workers  is  carrying  on  an  active  campaign  for  the 
suppression  of  all  exceptions.  The  loss  of  sleep  is 
not  the  only  serious  mischief.  When  a  woman  is 
working  in  the  day  the  creche  will  take  care  of  her 
infant  child  ;  but  in  the  night  the  creche  is  closed. 
And  what,  about  the  hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  factories  in  the  night?  What  becomes  of  the 
older  children  after  school  hours?  The  whole  thing 
is  appalling.  The  fact  that  there  has  been  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  into  some  of  the  evils  of  the 
system,  and  that  a  campaign  against  it  is  being 
carried  on  vigorously,  may  be  taken  to  show  that 
the  proposed  change  will  not  be  made  without  opposi- 
tion. The  opponents  say,  among  other  things,  that 
the  suppression  of  night  labour  will  increase  ex- 
penses, and  will  necessitate  an  increase  of  capital. 
Individual  interests  will  be  seriously  compromised. 
Night  work  gives  the  woman  the  necessary  leisure 
in  the  day  to  do  the  mending,  etc.,  in  the  home! 


The  Strand  for  October  is  full  of  brightly  written, 
well-illustrated  articles,  which  a  million  readers 
devour  with  avidity,  and  for  the  most  part  forget  as 
soon  as  read.  The  Stories  of  Wonderful  Escapes  on 
the  Battlefield,  the  instalment  of  Sarah  Bernhardt's 
Memoirs,  and  Mr.  Dolman's  collection  of  unpublished 
studies  for  Punch  pictures,  by  C.  Keene  and  Du 
Maurier,  are  the  things  best  worth  reading  this 
month. 


THE     NOUVELLE     REVUE. 

Both  numbers  >.f  tin-  NouveH    II'  rm-  for  September 
are  dull.      In  the  fir-i   number  there  is  an  arti(  : 
M.    Waldeck    Rousseau,    signed    M.,    notes   at    first 
hand  ;    Italy    and    Austria    form    the    subject    of    a 
political   article   by   Ragueni  ;    Theo    Bergerat   sends 
some  unpublished  details  about   the  Due  d'Engh 
M.  Peladan  records  his  impressions  of  tin-  prodn 
<>f  his  tragedy  "  Semiramis  "  in  July  a'    N  :   and 

Gurfbave    Kahn    writes    on    "Max    Stirnei       [Join 
Caspar  Schmidt)  and  Individualism. 

Li  the  second  number  the  place  of  honour  is 
accorded  to  an  article  on  the  Peopling  of  North 
Africa,  by  A.  de  Pourville  ;  the  next  article,  the 
Louvre  in  Peril,  by  Charles  Galbrun,  refers  to  the 
fourth  year  of  the  Republic  ;  Guy  de  Charnace  writes 
on  the  Mental  Faculties  of  Animals,  noting  the 
labours  of  George  Romanes  and  other  English 
scientists  ;  and,  finally,  mention  must  be  made  of 
an  article  on  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  and  his  style,  by 
Frank  Blunt.  In  England  no  one  is  concerned  about 
the  style  in  which  Mr.  Wells  gives  his  ideas  of  the 
world,  but  the  French  critic  is  disturbed  by  Mr. 
Wells's  repetitions  of  sounds,  words,  and  phrases, 
and  adds  that  in  the  French  translations  the  French 
may  read  Mr.  Wells  in  a  more  careful  literary  style 
than  that  of  the  original. 


LA    REVUE. 

Articles  on  Saint-Beuve  continue  to  appear  in  the 
French  reviews  a  propos  of  the  centenary  celebration 
of  his  birth.  In  La  Revue,  of  September  1st,  the 
article  is  by  Emile  Faguet,  and  in  the  number  for 
September  15th  Leon  Seche  begins  an  article  on  the 
friendship  of  Sainte-Beuve  and  Madame  Victor  Hugo. 
Madame  Hugo  is  said  to  have  inspired  Sainte-Beuve 
in  "Les  Consolations,"  "Madame  de  Pontivy,"  and 
"Le  Livre  d'Amour."  Judging  by  the  first  instal- 
ment, the  story  is  a  startling  one  indeed.  In  the 
number  for  September  1st  there  is  a  short  article,  by 
Henry  de  La  Vaulx,  on  the  Meditrrranten,  a 
spherical  balloon. 

The  number  for  September  15th  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  articles  already  mentioned,  a  study  on 
Contemporary  Literary  French,  by  G.  Pellissier. 
Alexandre  Ular  writes  on  the  finances  and  industries 
of  China,  and  Gabriel  Trarieux  contributes  a  short 
article  on  the  Ideals  of  the  Modern  French  Drama. 


THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

The  chief  articles  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
are,  like  those  of  the  Revue  de  Paris,  historical,  and 
therefore  not  specially  interesting  to  readers  outside 
France.  The  only  article  on  a  present  day  subject 
in  the  number  for  September  1st  is  that  on 
Manchuria,  by  Comte  Vay  de  Vaye  et  Luskod.  In 
the  number  for  September  15th  there  is  an  article  on 
the  Socialist  Congress  at  Amsterdam,  by  J.  Bourdeau  ; 
and  Louis  Gillet  writes  on  Siennese  Art.  An  in- 
teresting article  by  Eugene  Tavernior  deals  with  the 
difficulties  connected  with  People's  Universities  in 
France. 
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THE    DUTCH      REVIEWS. 

The  current  issue  of  Vragen  des  lijds  contains 
three  articles,  of  which  two  are  on  subjects  that  have 
been  dealt  with  previously,  either  in  that  review  or 
others  ;  these  are  the  Civil  Medical  Service  in  Java 
and  the  International  Congress  for  the  Legal  Protec- 
tion of  Work-people.  The  third  contribution  is, 
partly  for  the  above  reason  and  partly  on  its  own 
account,  the  most  interesting.  The  writer  examines 
the  question  of  a  uniform  fare  on  municipal  tram- 
ways. The  practice  of  charging  one  fare  all  over  a 
particular  town  or  city,  with  the  right  to  change 
from  one  tram  to  another  to  continue  your  journey, 
has  been  abundantly  tried  in  Germany,  where  the 
fare  was  (and  is  in  some  towns)  10  pfennige,  equal  to 
l^d.,  roughly  speaking.  This  system  has  now  been 
discarded  by  many  German  towns,  because  it  does 
n  >t  pay.  The  writer,  after  dealing  exhaustively  with 
the  subject,  lays  down  certain  principles  for  the  guid- 
ance of  Dutch  municipalities  ;  they  amount  to  vari- 
able fares  according  to  distance,  with  the  season 
ticket  system  or  the  book  of  tickets  at  a  reduction. 

Elsevier  rises  above  its  usual  standard,  good  as  that 
is,  in  the  latest  issue.  The  longest,  as  well  as  the 
most  entertaining,  contribution  is  that  on  the  training 
of  naval  cadets  in  the  Naval  Institute  at  Willemsorde, 
which  celebrated  its  jubilee  on  September  14th  and 
following  days.  The  description  of  life  in  the  Insti- 
tute and  on  the  Urania,  with  numerous  illustrations, 
well  repays  perusal.  There  is  also  an  article  on 
Wurzburg,  well  illustrated^and  an  interesting  account 
of  the  Ary  Scheffer  Museum  in  Dordrecht,  together 
with  stories  and  the  usual  features  of  this  magazine. 

De  Gids  is  not  so  rich  in  contributions  of  general 
interest  as  it  usually  is.  Martina  G.  Kramers  takes 
up  the  cudgels  in  favour  of  Women  Suffrage,  in  an- 
swer to  an  article  by  Professor  Krabbe  in  a  preceding 
number  of  the  same  review,  and  she  makes  use  of  the 
arguments  in  a  spirited  manner.  Augusta  de  Wit 
gives  a  piece  of  fine  writing  in  the  short  contribution 
called  "  Alles  wel !"  which  title  is  sufficiently  akin  to 
our  own  tongue  to  dispense  with  a  translation. 

In  Onze  Eeuw  Mr.  Muller  writes  of  Tuscan  towns, 
dealing  with  Pisa,  Lucca,  and  Pistoja.  The  article 
which  follows  it  is  a  criticism  of  the  new  bill  for 
amending  the  law  relating  to  domestic  servants,  male 
and  female  ;  the  writer  takes  it  to  pieces,  pointing 
out  where  theory  cannot  be  carried  into  practice.  In 
connection  with  the  "character,"  the  servant  may  ask 
that  the  mistress  shall  merely  say  that  she  has  been 
so  long  in  the  situation,  or  she  may  demand  that  the 
mistress  shall  state  how  she  has  performed  her  duties  ; 
such  licence  appears  unsatisfactory,  and  the  regulation 
will  not  work.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are 
8346  households  with  two  servants,  1864  with  three, 
584  with  four,  270  with  five,  139  with  six,  56  with 
seven,  32  with  eight,  12  with  nine,  and  25  with  ten  or 
more.  Another  contribution  concerns  the  Dutch 
army,  which  is  not  strong  enough  for  an  independent 
Power  ;  it  is  especially  weak  in  artillery.  How  to  in- 
crease the  effective  strength  of  the  army  without 
swelling  the  cost  is  the  problem  that  the  writer  seeks 
to  solve.  One  of  his  suggestions  is  the  introduction 
of  volunteers  ;  another  is  to  give  the  soldiers  time  to 
attend  to  work,  so  that  conscription  may  not  entail 
the  disadvantages  felt  in  some  other  countries,  where 
a  young  man's  commercial  career  may  be  spoiled  by 
having  to  serve  two  years  just  when  he  is  able  to 
take  a  responsible  position. 


THE    ITALIAN     REVIEWS. 

In  both  its  September  numbers  the  Nuova  Anto- 
loyia  devotes  much  space  to  the  situation  created  in. 
Italy  through  the  dissolution  by  Papal  decree  of  the 
Catholic  organisation  known  as  the  "  Opera  dei  Con- 
gressi."  "  Eufrasio,"  in  a  well-informed  article  on 
the  "Non  Expedit,"  points  out  how  the  refusal  by  the 
Pope  of  political  rights  to  loyal  Catholics  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  the  present  trouble.  The  younger  genera- 
tions of  Catholic  workers  is  clamouring  for  open  and 
direct  parliamentary  representation,  while  the  Vatican 
still  clings  to  its  ancient  policy  of  abstention  in  spite 
of  the  obvious  futility  of  such  a  course.  G.  Moltoni 
(September  16th),  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  best 
of  a  bad  situation,  argues  that  Catholic  social  action 
will  still  continue,  that  in  some  respects  strictly  dio- 
cesan activity  has  advantages  over  a  centralised  organi- 
sation, and  implies  that  if  official  Catholic  activity  is 
to  be  severely  controlled,  means  will  still  be  found 
for  unofficial  lay  propaganda.  It  is,  he  points  out, 
to  the  direct  interest,  both  of  the  Socialists,  who  fear 
the  popular  rivalry  of  the  Christian  Democrats,  and 
of  the  Conservative  Catholics,  who  regard  them  with 
undisguised  alarm,  to  advertise  the  action  of  the  Pope 
as  giving  a  coup  de  grace  to  the  party  of  social  reform 
within  the  Church,  but  our  author  affirms  that  the 
party  is  still  very  much  alive  and  will  continue  to 
make  its  influence  felt.  In  an  article,  interesting  to 
all  lovers  of  Italian  art,  A.  Chiapelli  sums  up  the 
latest  conclusions  of  the  Duccio-Cimabue  controversy, 
as  represented  by  Mr.  Langton  Douglas  on  the  one 
side  and  Mr.  Roger  Fry  on  the  other.  On  the  whole, 
the  author  seems  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Fry,  and 
to  uphold  the  traditional  Florentine  attribution  of  the 
Rucellai  Madonna. 

The  Civilta  Cattolica  prints  a  remarkable  account 
(September  17th),  of  the  recent  German  Catholic  Con- 
gress at  Ratisbon,  one  of  those  vast  gatherings  which 
only  Germany  can  produce,  in  which  ten  thousand  de- 
legates took  part,  and  the  proceedings  were  marked 
with  extraordinary  enthusiasm.  A  severely  condem- 
natory article  on  the  late  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  holds 
him  responsible  for  the  present  crisis  between  Church 
and  State  in  France. 

The  Basxgna  Nazionale  gives  prominence  (Septem- 
ber 16th)  to  a  very  ably  written  critical  estimate  of 
the  writings  of  the  novelist,  A.  Fogazzaro,  drawing  a 
parallel  between  him  and  d'Annunzio,  the  one  pagan, 
subjective,  and  a  pupil  of  Carducci,  the  other  ideal- 
istic, Christian,  and  a  faithful  disciple  of  Manzoni. 
They  represent  the  two  streams  of  thought  that  have 
always  existed  in  Italian  literature.  An  anonymous 
priest  criticises  with  apparently  justifiable  severity  a 
new  guide  to  Jerusalem  recently  brought  out  by  the 
French  Assumptionist  Fathers,  in  which  nationalist 
tendencies  have  been  allowed  to  obscure  critical  accu- 
racy. A  translation  is  given  of  a  long  and  enlight- 
ened pastoral  recently  issued  bv  the  Bishop  of  La 
Rochelle  on  the  need  for  a  wider  and  more  liberal 
education  in  seminaries. 

The  Bivista  d'ltalia  contains  an  unusual  number  of 
readable  articles  this  month.  An  illustrated  account 
of  the  glories  of  Urbino  in  the  days  of  its  artisti* 
greatness,  and  an  entertaining  description  of  tho 
eccentricities  of  feminine  dress  during  the  Renais- 
sance, afford  light  reading,  while  there  is  an  excellent, 
summary  of  the  education  problem  in  England  to- 
day, and  musicians  will  find  a  long  and  inform  bag 
article  on  Beethoven  and  his  pianoforte  sonatas. 
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WHAT    IS    THE   SECRET  OF   MARIE   CORELLI'S    POPULARITY?* 


THE  season  has  brought  round  another  of  Marie 
Corelli's  "  immense  successes."  Ingenious 
newspaper  men  put  their  heads  together  with 
enterprising  advertisers  and  calculate  how  many  tons 
of  paper  have  been  used  in  producing  the  first 
■"  immense  edition"  of  the  popular  authoress's  latest 
triumph.  The  public  rushes  to  buy,  and  the  million 
is  engaged  in  reading  "  God's  Good  Man."  Why  ? 
The  question  is  an  interesting  one  and  worth  some 
consideration. 

I.— THE   SECRET   OF   HER   SUCCESS. 

The  answer,  it  is  evident,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  intrinsic  merits  or  demerits  of  "  God's  Good  Man." 
The  title  is  a  trifle  profane,  and  may  offend  the 
austere  person  who  takes  seriously  the  interdict 
against  taking  God's  holy  name  in  vain.  But 
the  sale  of  the  book  is  to  be  attributed  neither 
to  the  title  nor  to  the  story.  It  sells  because  it  is 
Marie  Corelli's  new  romance,  and  it  would  have  sold, 
no  matter  what  she  called  it  or  what  she  had  put  into 
it.  She  captured  her  constituency  long  ago,  and  it  is 
faithful  to  the  heroine  of  its  choice. 

THE    HARMSWORTH    OF    FICTION 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  novelists  who  enjoy  im- 
mense popularity  with  the  British  public.  Many  of 
them  are  quite  unknown  in  "  literary  circles  "  and  to 
the  "  cultured  public."  Yet  they  count  their  readers 
by  the  hundred  thousand,  whereas  the  novelists 
affected  by  the  superior  person  are  lucky  if  they  can 
command  the  sale  of  ro,ooo  copies.  The  sale  of 
George  Meredith's  novels  is  to  that  of  Marie  Corelli 
as  the  circulation  of  the  Times  is  to  that  of  the  Daily 
Mail.  Miss  Corelli  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  Harmsworth  of  the  world  of  fiction.  She 
knows  what  the  public  wants,  and  she  supplies  it  with 
punctuality  and  despatch.  But  Marie  Corelli  is  only 
the  latest  authoress  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  great 
gallery.  For  many  years  Miss  Braddon  queened  it 
over  all  competitors.  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  with  "  East 
Lynne,"  made  one  bold  stroke  for  the  succession. 
But  Marie  Corelli  has  now  no  rival  near  her  throne. 
Among  the  men  Mr.  Hall  Caine  alone  can  be  named 
beside  her  as  an  author  who  commands  the  ear  of  the 
great  B.  P. 

ELECT   OF    THE    PEOPLE. 

"  The  public,  sir — the  public  is  a  hass "  will  no 
doubt  be  the  remark  of  most  superior  persons  who 
are  confronted  by  the  fact  that  Marie  Corelli's 
popularity  eclipses  that  of  all  her  rivals.  But  de 
gustibus  non   est  disputatuhim,    and   if  John  Smith's 

*  "  God's  Good  Man  :  a  Simple  Love  Story."   By  Marie  Corelli.    (Methuen 
and  Co.     6s.) 


taste  is  not  the  same  as  mine  I  do  not  solve  the 
mystery  of  John  Smith's  palate  by  dubhing  him  a 
fool.  No  doubt  he  is  a  fool — most  of  us  have 
qualified  for  that  epithet  in  our  time ;  but  to  label 
him  is  a  different  thing  from  explaining  him.  To 
persons  of  true  culture,  the  tastes  and  likings,  the 
prejudices  and  predilections  of  the  British  public  are 
matters  as  well  worth  study  as  are  any  of  those 
obscure  and  apparently  insignificant  natural  pheno- 
mena which  scientists  spend  years  of  their  life  in 
investigating.  John  Smith,  who  thinks  Marie  Corelli 
the  greatest  writer  of  our  times,  the  Shakespeare  of 
the  twentieth  century,  may  be  a  fool ;  but  is  he  not  a 
man  and  a  brother,  a  citizen  of  the  Empire  on  which 
the  sun  never  sets  ?  and  do  we  not  all  confidently 
appeal  to  his  unerring  wisdom  and  sagacious  judgment 
at  election  times  in  order  to  ascertain  how  that 
Empire  shall  be  governed  ? 

WHY? 

Why  has  John  Smith  fallen  in  love  with  Marie 
Corelli?  Why  does  he  cleave  to  her  in  evil  as  in 
good  report  ?  Why  does  he  swear  by  her,  and — what 
is  more  important — why  does  he  dutifully  spend  his 
hard-earned  shillings  upon  her  books  year  after  year 
with  loyal  persistency?  By  examining  this  problem 
we  may  haply  learn  something  of  the  true  character 
and  inner  nature  of  John  Smith,  learning  what  it  is 
that  he  delighteth  to  honour,  what  qualities  of  heart 
and  brain  appeal  to  him  most  strongly,  and,  in  short, 
what  is  his  conception  of  life.  Marie  Corelli's  pages 
thus  become,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  magic  mirror  in 
which  we  can  see  the  lineaments  of  honest  John 
Smith,  if  not  as  he  is,  at  least  as  he  fancies  himself 
to  be.  If  he  did  not  feel  that  the  stories  of  his 
favourite  were  not  true  to  life  as  he  experiences  it, 
or  imagines  it  to  be,  she  would  not  be  his  favourite 
author. 

LIKE   AUTHOR,    LIKE    READER. 

For  novelists,  like  dramatists,  must  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  Nature,  and  every  copy  of  their  novels  that  is  sold 
is  a  vote  cast  by  the  Great  Electorate  in  their  favour. 
Hence,  as  the  greatest  number  of  buyers  of  novels  buy 
Marie  Corelli's  stories,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  they 
live  in  Marie  Corelli's  world,  and  regard  her  as  the 
most  authoritative  exponent  of  that  universe  in  which 
they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being.  Thus  from 
a  study  of  the  writings  of  this  popular  novelist  we  may 
find  out  a  good  deal  about  the  character,  aspirations 
and  imaginations  of  our  neighbours  which  it  may  be 
profitable  for  us  to  know.  For,  after  all,  it  is  John 
Smith  and  his  neighbours  who  in  the  last  resort  rule 
the  British  Empire. 
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The  age  is  out  of  joint ;  but,  thank  Heaven  !  Marie 
Corelli  was  born  to  put  it  right.  Thus,  in  reading 
her  pages,  the  reader  enjoys  the  pleasant  sensation  of 
enjoying  a  love  story  and  of  assisting  at  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  morals  of  the  world.  It  is  a  cross  between 
the  emotions  of  a  revivalist  prayer  meeting  and  of  a 
transpontine  melodrama.  The  mixture  seems  to  suit 
the  English  taste,  so  there  is  no  more  to  be  said. 

THE    CORELLIAN    CREDO — 

Marie  Corelli's  religion,  as  embodied  in  the  Rev. 
John  Walden — "God's  good  man" — consists  in  a 
living  faith  in  the  existence  of  God  and  a  diligent 
practising  of  the  Christian  virtues,  without  too  much 
insistence  on  Christian  dogmas.  But  the  craving  for 
dogmatic  expression  of  the  faith  which  is  in  her  over- 
comes her  towards  the  end  of  this  story,  and  on 
P-  575  "God's  good  man  "  thus  formulates  his  faith 
in  Christ : — 

I  believe  in  Him  as  the  one  Divine  Man  ever  born.  I  believe 
this — that  Christ  was  born  into  the  world  as  a  Sign  and  Symbol 
of  the  life,  death,  and  destined  immortality  of  each  individual 
human  soul.  Into  the  mystery  of  His  birth  I  do  not  presume  to 
penetrate.  But  I  see  Him  as  He  lived — the  embodiment  of 
Truth—crucified  !  I  see  Him  dead — rising  from  the  grave  to 
take  upon  Himself  eternal  life.  I  accept  Him  as  the  true 
manifestation  of  the  possible  Divine  Man — for  no  man  before  or 
after  Him  has  had  such  influence  upon  the  human  race.  And 
I  am  convinced  that  the  faithful  following  of  His  Gospel  ensures 
peace  in  this  world  and  joy  in  the  world  to  come. 

But  this  faith  in  the  Divine  Christ  exists  side  by  side 
with  a  bitter  realisation  of  the  failure  of  His  mission. 
She  puts  into  the  mouth  of  her  Bishop,  without  any 
indication  that  he  is  not  uttering  her  own  conviction, 
the  following  sweeping  verdict  upon  the  failure  of 
Christianity  : — 

It  is  useless  to  contend  with  facts,  and  the  facts  are  that  the 
masses  of  mankind  are  as  unregenerate  at  this  day  as  ever 
they  were  before  Christ  came  into  the  world  !  .  .  .  The  Church 
in  these  days  has  become  merely  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  hypo- 
crites, who  think  to  win  conventional  repute  with  their  neigh* 
hours  by  affecting  to  believe  in  a  religion  not  one  of  whose 
tenets  they  obey.  ...  A  Church  in  which  some  of  the  clergy 
themselves  .  .  .  are  more  dishonourable  and  dissolute  than  many 
of  the  so-called  reprobates  of  society  whom  they  are  elected  to 
admonish.  .  .  .  The  Christian  religion  itself  is  little  more  than 
a  superstructure  of  lies,  raised  above  the  sepulchre  of  a  murdered 
Truth. 

— AND    ITS    COMMINATION    SERVICE. 

The  Bishop  thinks  of  going  over  to  Rome  to  escape 
by  intellectual  suicide  from  the  dread  fear  that  "  there 
is  nothing  in  space  save  a  blind  chance  spawning  life 
particles  uselessly " ;  but  of  course  "  God's  good 
man  "  will  not  hear  of  such  a  surrender.  Miss  Corelli 
holds  no  truck  with  Rome.  "  I  disapprove  of  all  that 
even  hints  at  the  possibility  of  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  becoming  the  slave  of  Rome."  If  the  Church 
is  rotten  and  the  Christianity  of  the  day  a  hollow 
superstition,  it  is,  at  least,  a  shade  better  than  the 
Smart  Set  and  the  Souls  of  London  Society.  Marie 
Corelli  abominates  "the  Souls,"  and  darkly  hints  that 
a  Cabinet  Minister  and  his  Associate  Souls  are  guilty  of 
unspeakable  abominations.  She  speaks  of  the  "  right 
down  vicious  company  of  Souls,"  and  adds:  "Their 


ideas  are  low — decidedly  low — and  decidedly  queer, 
and  that  Cabinet  Ministers  are  in  their  set  does  not 
make  them  any  the  better." 

COURTSHIP   A    LA    MODE. 

Home,  she  tells  us,  was  once  a  safe  and  sacred 
institution  in  England.  "  Nowadays  it  is  supplanted 
by  the  public  restaurants."  Again  and  again  she 
returns  to  the  charge  against  "that  upper  (lass  throng 
who,  because  they  spend  their  lives  in  nothing  nobler 
than  political  intrigue  and  sensual  indulgence,  are 
politely  set  aside  as  froth  and  scum  by  the  saner,, 
cleaner  world,  and  classified  as  the  Smart  Set."' 
Various  members  of  the  Smart  Set,  heirs  to  duke- 
doms, adulterous  ladies  of  title,  are  introduced  to  us, 
with  the  morals  of  the  poultry  yard  and  the  manners 
of  Yahoos.  When  the  heir  to  the  dukedom  press<  s 
his  suit  upon  the  heroine,  he  tells  her  : — 

You  know  that  no  sane  man  alive  would  tie  himself  to  one 
woman  save  for  the  law's  demand  that  his  heirs  shall  be  lawfully 
born.  The  natural  state  of  man  is  polygamous.  If  it  were  not 
for  hypocrisy  we  should  all  be  savages  as  utterly  and  completely 
as  in  prinueval  days. 

Certainly  a  curious  specimen  of  courtship  a  la  mode. 

THE    COUNTRY    HOUSE    AND    THE    DEADLY    SINS. 

The  country  house  at  week  ends,  or  when  people 
meet  in  the  autumn,  is  represented  in  lurid  colours. 
Drinking,  gluttony,  gambling,  and  all  the  deadly  sins 
flourish.  Ladies  paint  their  faces,  sell  their  bodies  to 
pay  their  gambling  debts,  smoke  and  drink,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  try  to  betray  innocents  into  the  arms  of 
worthless  suitors  if  they  see  a  chance  of  making  money 
out  of  the  transaction.  Not  a  pleasant  picture,  but 
one  which  is  evidently  believed  not  to  be  far  from  the 
truth  by  Marie  Corelli  and  her  readers. 

SKRMON    AND    SENTIMENT. 

It  is  probable  that  the  secret  of  Marie  Corelli  is 
to  be  found  neither  in  her  Gospel  nor  in  her  Infernor 
in  her  dissertations  on  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  nor  in 
her  caricatures  of  the  life  of  the  upper  classes.  Then 
is  in  her  books,  despite  all  tl  eir  overdone  extravagance 
and  unrestrained  verbosity,  a  touch  of  human  nature 
which  appeals  to  the  heart  and  meets  with  immediate 
response.  In  this  latest  story  she  has  wisely  forsaken 
the  Court,  and  contents  hersdf  with  stringing  her  pel 
sermons  along  a  thread  of  the  simple  sentimental  Ion 
story,  which  is  at  once  the  oldest  and  the  newest 
thing  in  the  world.  In  place  of  kings  and  popes,  and 
princes  with  two  wives,  she  now  introduces  us  to  a 
motley  company  of  rustics,  who,  it  must  be  admitted 
are  better  company  than  the  potentates.  Hut  without 
more  dissertation,  I  will  set  before  the  reader  in  briel 
compass  the  gist  of  the  story  of  "  God's  Good  Man." 

II.— HER   LATEST  STORY. 

The  Rev.  John  Walden,  a  Broad  Church  Moderate 
High  Churchman,  of  private  means,  buys  the  Care  "I 
souls  in  one  of  the  woodland  counties,  presents  him- 
self to  the  living,  and  becomes  vicar  of  the  parish. 
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MARIE    CORELLI'S    GOOD    MAN 

He  devotes  most  of  his  fortune  to  the  restoration  of 
the  parish  church,  and  heing  a  man  of  culture  and 
taste,  the  restored  church  becomes  the  marvel  of  the 
country-side.  He  is  represented  as  an  ideal  country 
parson,  aged  forty-one  —  Miss  Corelli  somewhat 
absurdly  speaks  again  and  again  as  if  old  age  set  in 
with  the  forties — unmarried,  fond  of  gardening,  and 
beloved  by  all  his  parishioners.  Says  Mrs.  Spruce,  the 
housekeeper : — 

lie's  jest  a  father  to  the  village,  an'  friends  with  every 
man,  woman  an'  child  in  it,  an'  grudges  nothink  to  'elp  in  cases 
deservin'.  An'  works  like  a  nigger,  he  do,  for  the  school.  E's 
fair  an'  open  as  the  day,  an'  ain't  got  no  sly,  sneaky  tricks  in 
'im — he's  just  a  man,  an'  a  good  one — an'  that's  as  rare  a  thing  to 
find  in  this  world  as  a  di'mond  in  a  washtub. 

Here  is  Miss  Corelli's  own  description  of  her  hero  : — 
There  was  no  superfluous  flesh  about  him  ;  he  was  tall  and 
muscular,  with  well-knit  limbs,  broad  shoulders,  and  a  head 
altogether  lacking  in  the  humble  or  conciliatory  "droop "which 
all  worldly-wise  parsons  cultivate  for  the  benefit  of  their  rich 
patrons.  It  was  a  distinctively  proud  head — almost  aggressive 
— indicative  of  strong  character  and  self-reliance,  well  poised  on 
a  full  throat,  and  set  off  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  dark 
brown  hair  which  was  refractory  in  brushing,  inclined  to  un- 
canonical  t  urls,  and  plentifully  dashed  with  grey.  A  broad  fore- 
head, deep'y-set  dark-blue  eyes,  a  straight  and  very  prominent 
nose,  a  strong  jaw  and  obstinate  chin,  a  firmly-moulded  mouth, 
round  which  many  a  sweet  and  tender  thought  had  drawn  kindly 
little  lines  of  gentle  smiling  that  were  scarcely  hidden  by  the 
silver-brown  moustache — such,  briefly,  was  the  appearance  of 
one,  who  though  only  a  country  clergyman,  of  whom  the  great 
world  knew  nothing,  was  the  living  representative  of  more 
powerful  authority  to  his  little  "  cure  of  souls"  than  either  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  the  King  in  all  his  majesty. 

As  the  book  is  dedicated  to  "  the  living  original  of 
the  Rev.  John  Walden  and  his  wife,"  some  good  man 
must  at  this  moment  be  desperately  uncomfortable. 
But  Miss  Corelli  spares  neither  friend  nor  foe — all 
are  sacrificed  remorselessly  on  her  altar  before  the 
great  B.P. 

— AND    HER    GOOD    WOMAN. 

The  heroine,  Miss  Maryllia  Vancourt,  the  lady  of 
Abbot's  Manor,  is  of  the  excellent  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  but  she  is  written  about  as  if  she  were  eighteen. 
We  are  favoured  with  retrospective  glimpses  into  her 
childhood,  when  the  wasps  stung  her  legs  and  provoked 
from  the  young  philosopher  the  remark,  that  if  God 
made  wopses  she  had  no  use  for  God.  When  she 
appears  as  lady  of  the  Manor,  we  learn  in  the  dear, 
old,  familiar  London  Journal  style,  that  "  the  graceful 
curve  of  her  arched  neck,  which  rose  from  her 
shoulders  with  a  daintily  proud  poise,  marked  her 
demeanour  as  exceptional  and  altogether  different 
from  ordinary  women."  Her  hair  was  of  a  warm 
auburn  gold,  rippling  here  and  there  into  shades  of 
darker  brown.  Her  eyes  are  "  the  most  beautiful 
blue  eyes  ever  seen."  Altogether  a  delectable  heroine 
fit  to  be  served  up  on  toast  to  "  God's  good  man." 

THE    FIRST    INCIDENT. 

Before  her  arrival  at  the  Manor  the  vicar  hears  that 
she  is  a  creature  "  vain  as  a  peacock  "  and  "  rapid  as 
a  firework."      He   knows  she   has   been   brought  up 


since  she  was  sixteen  by  an  American  millionaire- 
aunt,  who  is  very  rich,  very  smart,  and  of  the  world 
worldly.  This  aunt  determines  t<>  marry  her  niece  to 
Lord  Roxmouth,  who  is  heir  to  a  dukedom,  and  who,, 
being  as  poor  as  he  is  dissolute,  wishes  to  marry  the 
niece  for  the  sake  of  the  aunt's  millions.  So  per- 
sistent arc  the  aunt  and  the  prospectivedukc  in  their  suit 
that  Maryllia  flies  from  town  and  finds  a  retreat  in  her 
Manor  house.  She  arrives  in  the  nick  of  time,  on  the 
eve  of  the  day  which  her  scoundrelly  agent,  Oliver 
Leach,  had  fixed  for  the  destruction  of  a  fine  clump 
of  beech  trees,  famous  through  several  counties  as  the 
Five  Sisters.  The  whole  village  was  in  mourning. 
The  parson  had  in  vain  appealed  to  Leach  to  spare 
the  trees.  Before  six  o'clock  next  morning  the  wood- 
men with  axes  and  ropes  were  to  fell  the  Five  Sisters. 
But  late  at  night  the  oldest  inhabitant — a  delightful 
old  man  called  Josey  Letherbarrow — is  carried  up  to- 
the  Manor,  and  he  informs  Miss  Vancourt  of  the  con- 
templated sacrilege.  The  scene  between  the  lady  of  the 
Manor  and  the  old  man  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  book. 

THE    SAVING    OF    THE    FIVE    SISTERS. 

There  is  as  much  human  emotion  evoked  over  these 
trees  as  if  they  had  been  heroines  of  romance.  At 
first  the  rustics  are  too  dazed  to  explain  the  con- 
templated crime.  But  at  last,  after  one  of  them  had 
repeated  the  orders  as  to  the  ropes  and  axes  : — 

"  Ropes  and  axes  shall  not  avail  against  the  finger  of  the 
Lord  or  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  !  "  said  Josey  Letherbarrow,. 
suddenly  coming  out  of  his  abstraction.  "And  if  th'  owlet 
Squire  were  alive  he  wouldn't  have  had  'em  touched — no,  not 
he  !  He'd  ha'  starved  sooner  !  And  if  the  Five  Sisters  are 
laid  low,  the  luck  of  the  Manor  will  lay  low  with  'em  !  But  it's 
not  too  late — not  too  late  !  " — and  he  turned  his  face,  now  alive 
in  its  every  feature  with  strong  emotion,  to  Maryllia—  "  Not 
too  late  if  the  Squire's  little  gel  is  still  her  father's  pride  and 
glory  !  And  that's  what  I've  come  for  to  the  Manor  this  night, 
— I  ain't  been  inside  the  old  'ouse  for  this  ten  'ear  or  more  ;  but 
they's  brought  me — me — old  Josey — stiff  as  I  am,  and  failin'  as. 
I  am,  to  see  ye,  my  dear  little  gel,  and  ask  ye  for  God's  love  to- 
save  the  old  trees  wot  'as  waved  in  the  woodland  free  and  wild 
for  'undreds  o'  years,  and  wot  deserves  more  gratitude  from 
Abbot's  Manor  than  killin'  for  long  sarvice  ! " 

Of  course  Maryllia  saves  the  trees,  dismisses  the 
scoundrel  agent,  and  is  solemnly  cursed  by  him  in  the 
best  style  of  the  old  Adelphi  stage. 

THE    DAWN    OF    LOVE. 

At  this  scene  Miss  Vancourt  first  meets  "God's- 
good  man,"  and  tells  him  he  looks  "  quite  a  nice 
pleasant  sort  of  man."  On  his  part  he  thinks  she 
"just  a  woman  with  a  way."  They  meet  again  at  the 
village  telegraph  office,  where  he  dispatches  a  French 
telegram  for  her,  and  is  rewarded  by  the  gift  of 
a  threepennypicce  with  a  hole  in  it.  He  begins  to 
fall  in  love  with  her,  and  is  caught  by  his  gardener 
trying  to  fix  the  threepennybit  to  his  watch-chain. 
That  worthy  was  much  upset 

"I'm  blowed  if  he  warn't  sittin'  under  that  tree  like  a  great 
gaby,  a-fastenin'  a  mis'able  threepennybit  to  'is  watch-chain. 
Somethin's  gone  wrong  with  'im — soniclhin'  mast  a' gone  wrong. 
Gen'rally  speakin',  a  'oley  bit  means  a  woman  in  it — but  'tain't 
that  way  wi'  Passon  for  sure." 
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But  the  excellent  gardener  was  mistaken  for  once. 
The  parson  found  himself  compelled  to  admit  that  he 
liked  her  better  than  when  they  first  met.  She  was 
■charming,  and  knew  it,  and  was  not  less  aware  of  her 
gracefulness.  She  had  a  sweet  voice  and  a  delight- 
fully musical  laugh.  "  God's  good  man  "  was  evidently 
going  the  road  that  all  men,  good  or  bad,  have 
travelled  in  their  time.  But  he  was  not  conscious 
that  he  was  caught  on  the  barbed  hook  of  a  hopeless 
passion  until  after  their  third  meeting.  This  took 
place  at  the  Manor,  which,  as  if  foreboding  his 
doom,  the  vicar  had  avoided,  refusing  repeated  invita- 
tions.    But  he  could  not  evade  his  destiny. 

OVER    HEAD    AND    EARS. 

A  budding  prima  dotma,  one  of  the  vividest 
characters  in  the  book,  who  is  staying  at  the  Manor, 
makes  him  come  up  to  tea.  While  the  girl  is  flirting 
with  a  poet,  who,  except  for  his  inches  and  the  colour 
of  his  hair,  somehow  suggests  Richard  le  Gallienne,  the 
vicar  and  the  lady  walk  in  the  rose  garden.  And  there 
his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  saw.  A  rose  slipped  from 
Man  Ilia's  cluster;  the  vicar  picked  it  up;  their  hands 
just  touched  as  she  smiled  her  thanks  : — 

A  sudden  hot  thrill  and  leap  of  heart  dazed  Walden's  brain 
for  a  moment,  and  made  him  almost  giddy.  A  sick  fear,  an 
indefinable  horror  of  himself  possessed  him.  The  brief  tempest 
raged  over  his  soul  with  soundless  wind  and  fire.  In  that  single 
instant  an  abyss  had  been  opened  in  the  depths  of  his  own 
consciousness. 

THE   SMART   SET   AT   CHURCH. 

Maryllia,  feeling  dull,  invited  several  of  her  smart 
friends  down  to  the  Manor,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
went  to  church.  Being  late,  the  vicar  stopped  the 
service  until  they  took  their  seats,  whereat  the  good 
lady  and  her  guests  were  mightily  indignant.  Nothing 
daunted  by  their  wrath,  the  vicar  preached  a  sermon 
exclusively  addressed  to  Miss  Vancourt.  She  profited 
by  it  sufficiently  to  forbid  her  guests  to  play  Bridge  on 
Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Manor. 


THEN    CAME   THE   DEVIL   AND- 


"  God's  good  man  "  was  now  hopelessly  in  love.  The 
usual  symptoms  are  carefully  chronicled.  He  finds 
his  old  cosy  room  dark  and  solitary.  Even  his  flowers 
fail  to  interest  him.  "  Why  this  new  and  appalling 
loneliness  which  had  struck  himself  and  his  home 
surroundings  as  with  an  earthquake  shock  ?  Why 
this  feverish  restlessness  which  made  him  unhappy  and 
ill  at  ease  ?  "  "  The  man  long  past  the  fervours  and 
frenzies  of  life  "  (at  forty-one  !)  rehearses  aloud  to  him- 
self all  the  fascinating  incidents  of  that  fatal  meeting  : — 

"The  little  white  chin  perked  up  from  under  the  pink  ribbon 
which  tied  her  hat,  and  the  dark  blue  eyes  gleamed  drowsily 
from  beneath  their  drooping  lids.  The  lips  parted  smiling — 
<U)d  then— then  came  the  devil  and  tempted  me  1  " 

THE   TRAGEDY    OF    THE   CIGARETTK. 

The  odious  Lord  Roxmouth  forced  himself  upon 
the  party  at  the  Manor,  where  the  world,  the  flesh 
and  the  devil  held  high  carnival.  The  village  was 
demoralised.  Motors  made  the  country-side  intoler- 
able.    At  last  the  final  dinner-party  came.     The  vicar 


was  invited.  He  was  brilliant  at  dinner,  but  after 
dinner,  when  the  ladies  were  lighting  their  cigarettes, 
one  of  the  company  asked  him,  "  Don't  you  think  it 
very  shocking  for  women  to  smoke  ?  "  To  whom  he 
replied,  "  I  have  always  been  under  the  impression 
that  English  ladies  never  smoke.  The  rest,  of  course, 
must  do  as  they  please."  There  was  an  awful  pause. 
Then  Maryllia,  who  never  smoked,  took  a  cigarette, 
lit  it  and  smoked  it,  in  defiance  of  the  parson. 
Everyone  followed  her  example  except  the  culprit, 
who  took  the  first  opportunity  to  leave  the  room. 

THE    RECONCILIATION    AND    THE    EAVESDROPPER. 

Miss  Vancourt  sends  a  messenger  after  him  to  bring 
him  to  the  picture  gallery.  There  a  great  scene  takes 
place,  ending,  of  course,  in  mutual  forgiveness. 
"  Stooping,  he  caught  her  hands  and  kissed  them  with 
a  passion  of  which  he  was  entirely  unconscious — then 
turned  swiftly  from  her  and  was  gone."  Lord  Rox- 
mouth, concealed  in  the  gallery,  had  witnessed  and 
overheard  everything.  He  seized  the  occasion  to 
press  his  suit,  threatening  to  make  scandal  of  her 
meeting  with  "  the  middle-aged  parson."  She  defied 
him.  "  No  woman  marries  a  leper  by  choice,"  she 
said;  "  I  would  rather  die  a  hundred  times  over  than 
be  your  wife." 

FLIGHT    AND    RETURN. 

To  avert  the  storm  which  she  foresaw  would  burst 
on  the  vicar's  head,  Maryllia  suddenly  vanished.  For 
several  weeks  nothing  was  heard  of  her.  She  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  convent  in  Brittany.  The  vicar,  heart- 
broken but  unyielding,  went  on  with  his  ministry, 
living  down  in  silence  the  malignant  reports  set  about 
by  Lord  Roxmouth.  On  the  first  day  of  the  hunting 
season  Miss  Vancourt  returned,  riding  like  a  queen 
amidst  the  company.  Walden  sees  her,  and  his  worn 
appearance  filled  her  with  a  strangely  tender  com- 
passion. Deep  in  her  heart  a  secret  sweet  conscious- 
ness lay  nestled — a  consciousness  subtly  feminine, 
which  told  her  she  was  loved  at  last.  Half  resolving  to 
propose  to  him  if  he  did  not  propose  to  her,  she  swept 
off  after  the  hounds. 

Till:    CURSE    FULFILLED    BY    ITS    AUTHOR. 

Being  splendidly  mounted,  of  course  she  led  the 
hounds.  Oliver  Leach,  however,  who  had  cursed 
her  in  May,  made  good  his  curse  in  November. 
Riding  up  close  behind  her  as  she  put  her  mare  at  a 
hedge,  the  scoundrel,  with  murder  in  his  heart,  set  his 
own  horse  at  precisely  the  same  place,  springing  at 
her  from  behind,  closed  on  her  haunches,  and  pounded 
straight  over  her.  The  mare  went  down,  Maryllia 
was  flung  senseless  to  the  ground,  and  Leach  galloped 
on  alone.  For  hours  she  lay  as  if  dead,  her  mare 
whinnying  plaintively  for  help.  Then  she  was  picked 
up  and  brought  home.  As  the  pitiful  procession 
passed  the  vicarage  the  vicar,  distraught,  walked  out 
bareheaded,  and  began  reading  the  Burial  Service  in 
the  street.  The  doctor  ordered  him  into  the  house, 
telling  him  that  Miss  Vancourt  was  not  dead,  hut  in 
extreme  danger.     A  rush  of  scalding  tears  blinded  his 
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eyes,  and  with  a  hard  sob  of  agony  his  head  fell  for- 
ward on  his  clasped  hands.  "  Spare  me  her  life,  O 
'■od!"  he  passionately  prayed.  "Oh,  God!  oh, 
God  !  spare  Guinevere  !  " — an  odd  name  to  use,  in 
I  >  rayer. 

NEMESIS. 

Of  course  she  does  not  die.  She  slowly  recovers, 
but  she  is  told  that  she  will  never  be  able  to  use  her 
legs  again.  It  was  even  doubtful  whether  she  would 
ultimately  recover  to  live  out  the  rest  of  her  days  a 
helpless  cripple.  Leach,  her  would-be  murderer,  had 
been  disposed  of  by  a  rather  unusual  device. 
Challenged  to  prove  his  innocence  by  drinking  ten 
glasses  of  raw  spirit  in  succession,  he  drank  and  died 
when  he  came  to  the  eighth.  Lord  Roxmouth, 
despairing  of  her  life,  married  her  aunt. 

THE    FINAL    LOVE    SCENE. 

The  climax  of  the  story  is  reached  when  Maryllia 
sends  for  the  village  choir.  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shep- 
herd" is  sung  in  her  bedroom.  Immediately  after- 
wards she  sees  the  vicar,  questions  him  as  to  the 
reality  of  his  own  faith,  and  then,  being  satisfied  with 
his  answer,  makes  her  confession.  "  I  have  always 
wanted  to  be  loved  for  myself,  and  this  has  been  my 
great  trouble."  She  then  tells  him  that  Lord  Rox- 
mouth had  overheard  their  conversation  in  the  picture 
gallery,  where  he  had  compared  her  to  Psyche. 
"  You  remember  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  remember  !  "  And  John  grew  bolder  and  more  resolute 
in  spirit  as  he  saw  the  soft  rose  flush  on  her  cheeks  and  listened 
to  the  dulcet  tremor  of  her  voice,     "  I  shall  never  forget !  " 

"  And  he  thought — he  thought  " — -here  her  words  sank  almost 
to  a  whisper — "  that  I — that  you " 

He  turned  suddenly  and  looked  down  upon  her  where  she 
lay.  Their  eyes  met,  and  in  that  one  glance  love  flashed  a 
whole  unwritten  history.  Stooping  over  her,  he  caught  her 
little  hands  in  his  own,  and  pressed  them  against  his  heart  with 
a  strong  and  passionate  tenderness. 

"If  he  thought  I  loved  you,"  he  said,  "he  was  right.  I 
loved  you  then,  I  love  you  now.  I  shall  love  you  for  ever — 
till  death,  and  beyond  it.  My  darling — my  darling  !  You 
know  I  love  you  ! " 

A  half  sob,  a  little  smile  answered  him,  and  then  soft,  broken 
words. 

"  Yes  ;  I  know  I     I  always  knew  !  " 

He  folded  his  arms  about  her,  and  drew  her  into  an  embrace 
from  which  he  wildly  thought  not  death  itself  should  tear  her. 

"  And  you  care  ?  "  he  whispered. 

"  I  care  so  much  that  I  care  for  nothing  else  1  "  she  said. 
Then,  all  suddenly,  she  broke  down  and  began  to  weep  piti- 
fully, clinging  to  him  and  murmuring  the  grief  she  had  till  now 
so  bravely  restrained.  "But  it  is  all  too  late!"  she  sobbed. 
"Oh,  my  dearest,  you  love  me,  and  I  love  you — ah  !  you  will 
never  know  how  much  1  But  it  is  too  late  !  I  can  be  of  no  use 
to  you  !  I  can  never  be  of  use  !  I  shall  only  be  a  trouble  to 
you — a  drag  and  a  burden  on  your  days  !  Oh,  John  !— and  a 
little  while  ago  I  might  •have  been  your  joy  instead  of  your 
sorrow  !  ' 

He  held  her  to  him  more  closely,  and  told  her  that  he 
would  never  have  spoken  a  word  of  his  love  if  she  had 
not  met  with  her  accident.  "  I  am  so  unworthy 
of  you— so  old  and  worn,  and  altogether  unpleasing  to 
a  woman,"  which  is  rather  absurd  for  an  Adonis  of 
forty  to  a  woman  of  twenty-seven.  "  For  in  all  your 
vital   brightness   and    beauty    I    should   never   have 


dared  to  say,  '  I  love  you,  Maryllia.'  "    She  looked  up 
at  him  in  vague  astonishment.     "You  would  n> 
have  spoken  ! " 

"Then,"  said  Maryllia,  with  great  sweetness,  "I  krw  v 
that  God  does  mean  everything  for  the  best,  and  I  thank  Him 
for  having  made  me  a  cripple  !  Because  if  my  trouble  ha> 
warmed  your  heart,  your  cold,  cold  heart,  John  " — and  Ac 
smiled  at  him  through  her  tears — "  and  has  made  you  say  y"u 
love  me,  then  it  is  the  most  blessed  and  beautiful  trouble  I 
could  possibly  have,  and  has  brought  me  the  greatest  happi: 
of  my  life  !  I  am  glad  of  it,  and  proud  of  it — I  glory  in  it  ! 
For  I  would  rather  know  that  you  love  me  than  be  th< 
straightest,  brightest,  loveliest  woman  in  the  world  I  I  woul<i 
rather  be  here  in  your  arms — so — "  and  she  nestled  close  againsi 
him—  "than  have  all  the  riches  that  were  ever  counted  ! 

"  AND    ALL   WENT    HAPPILY    EVER     AFTER." 

The  story  properly  ends  there.  But  the  great  B.  P. 
must  not  have  its  melodrama  marred  with  tragedy. 
So  a  great  Italian  expert  arrives,  offers  her  a  chan< 
of  immediate  and  complete  recovery  if  she  submits  to 
an  operation,  or  certain  death  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months.  They  both  opt  for  the  chance  of  the 
operation,  which  is  successful,  and  the  curtain  is  rung 
down  to  the  accompaniment  of  marriage  bells. 

Marie  Corelli  ends  her  611th  page  by  a  declaration, 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  happy  bridegroom  :— "  All 
the  world  wants,  all  it  needs,  both  for  itself  and  others, 
for  this  world  and  the  next,  is  simply  Love." 

THE  CACKLE  OF  THE  BOURG. 

One-third  of  the  story  is  taken  up  with  the  conver- 
sation of  villagers — some  of  which  is  racy,  although  it 
is  sometimes  somewhat  tedious.  Mrs.  Spruce  is  a 
latter-day  Dame  Quickly ;  Nettles,  the  grocer,  a  male 
Mrs.  Malaprop  ;  Bainton,  the  gardener,  is  a  living 
character,  and  so  to  a  less  degree  are  the  village  pub 
lican  and  Miss  Vancourt's  groom.  The  last  named 
is  a  fine  gentleman,  thoroughly  up  to  date,  who 
informs  the  rustics  at  the  village  pub.  that  "  The  best 
people  have  given  up  the  Almighty  altogether,  owing 
to  recent  scientific  discoveries.  They've  taken  to  the 
Almighty  Dollar  instead,  which  no  science  can  do 
away  with."  "  In  town,"  says  this  oracle,  "  we've  got 
beyond  all  that  stuff" — about  heaven  and  hell — "  we're 
just  not  taking  any."  To  whom  Bainton,  the  gardener, 
replies :  "  If  so  be  you  don't  b'lieve  in  a  God,  Mr. 
Bennell,  owin'  to  town  opinions,  you  try  the  gardenin' 
business.  That'll  make  a  man  of  ye.  I  alius  sez,  if 
Adam  had  stuck  to  the  gardenin'  business,  an'  left  the 
tailorin'  trade  alone,  we'd  have  all  been  in  Eden  now." 

From  these  and  other  passages  which  might  be 
quoted  we  may  catch  some  glimpse  of  the  secret  of 
Marie  Corelli.  She  is  human,  intensely  human, 
and  her  foibles  contribute,  equally  with  her  virtues, 
to  keep  her  hold  on  the  public.  She  does  hot  deal  in 
problems.  She  is  no  vendor  of  ideas,  no  propagandist 
of  new  truth.  She  tells  a  simple  story  as  if  she 
believed  in  it.  She  sympathises  with  her  characters, 
and  makes  the  reader  do  the  same.  And,  above  all, 
she  believes  in  herself  with  a  whole  heart  fervently, 
and  that,  perhaps,  is  the  central  secret  why  so  many 
believe  in  Marie  Corelli. 
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KNOWLEDGE   AND    IMAGINATION. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding  it  is  necessary  to 
emphasise  the  distinction  between  life  as  we  know 
it  and  life  as  we  imagine  it  to  be.  Many  a  novelist 
has  achieved  great  popularity  by  describing  life  in  a 
fashion  which  was  ludicrously  false  to  the  facts ;  but 
even  then  he  owed  his  popularity  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  portrayed  life  as  his  hearers  imagined  it  to 
be.  The  servant  girl  who  devours  descriptions  of  the 
domestic  life  of  duchesses  written  by  some  Grub 
Street  starveling,  is  satisfied  because  the  description 
corresponds,  not  to  her  knowledge,  but  to  her  imagi- 
nation of  the  way  in  which  duchesses  live.  For  all 
of  us  know  but  a  very  small  bit  of  contemporary  life. 
The  rest  we  imagine.  And  the  importance  of  Marie 
Corelli,  or  any  other  popular  gauge  of  her  kind,  is 
quite  as  much  because  of  the  test  it  affords  of  what 
the  British  public  imagines  as  of  what  it  knows.  For 
our  imagination  is  often  a  much  more  potent  factor  in 
deciding  our  conduct  than  our  knowledge. 

A    GOOD    OLD    BARNSTORMER. 

What,  then,  is  the  secret  of  Marie  Corelli  ?  Why  is 
it  that  her  pictures  of  contemporary  life  appeal  to  a 
wider  public  than  those  of  any  of  her  rivals?  In 
order  to  answer  that  question  we  shall  do  well  to 
examine  the  characteristics  of  her  latest  story.  "  What 
do  you  think  of  So-and-so?" — naming  a  well-known 
actor — I  asked  a  member  of  his  own  profession. 
""  Oh,  he's  a  good  old  barnstormer,"  was  the  reply  ; 
and  the  answer  fits  Marie  Corelli.  She  is  a  "  good 
old  barnstormer."  There  is  nothing  original  about 
her  art,  or  about  her  stories.  They  are  simple  in 
their  plot,  commonplace  in  their  execution,  but  direct 
in  their  appeal.  "  God's  Good  Man "  is  described 
quite  correctly  as  a  simple  love  story,  and  a  simple 
story  it  is  in  truth. 

HER    ARTLESS    ART. 

A  clergyman  of  forty  meets  a  lady  of  twenty-seven. 
He  dislikes  her  at  first,  gradually  learns  to  love  her, 
and  ultimately  marries  her.  The  machinery  of  the 
tale  is  as  old  as  its  theme.  The  heroine  is  nearly  killed 
in  the  hunting  field.  She  recovers,  but  in  a  sufficiently 
crippled  state  to  justify  the  hero  in  proposing 
marriage.  An  able  surgeon  then  descends  upon  the 
scene.  The  cripple  is  cured,  and  the  hero  and 
heroine  marry  and  live  happily  ever  afterwards. 
All  of  this  is  as  simple  and  as  crude  as  the  stage 
properties  of  the  stage  in  Shakespeare's  time.  The 
literary  method  by  which  she  produces  her  effects 
are  as  obvious  and  as  hackneyed  as  the  slow  music 
of  a  rustic  orchestra  to  the  tune  of  which  the  villain 
dies  on  the  stage  at  a  country  fair.  Whenever  she  is 
leading  up  to  a  love  passage,  there  is  the  invari- 
able dithyrambic  outburst  of  nature  music,  as  for 
instance : — 

When  May  morning  dawned  on  the  world,  it  came  as  a 
vision  of  glory  rol>ed  in  clear  sunshine,  and  girdled  with 
bluest  skies.  Birds  broke,  into  enraptured  song — young  almond 
and   apple  boughs  quivered  almost    visibly  every  moment   into 


pink  and  white  bloom  .  .   .  hope  and  love  pulsated  from  the 
Creator  to  His  responsive  creation. 

All  this  over  and  over  and  over  again,  with  varia- 
tions, is  the  simple  but  effective  artifice  of  Marie 
Corelli.  And  yet  so  young  is  the  human  heart,  even 
when  hardened  by  the  tramp  of  the  unending  pro- 
cession of  fictitious  heroes  and  heroines  across  our 
emotions,  this  unconscionable  woman  does  interest 
her  readers,  does  command  their  attention,  nay,  in 
places  moves  them  to  tears  and  again  to  laughter. 
The  very  poverty  and  meagreness  of  her  materials 
increases  our  marvel  at  the  success  which  she  un- 
questionably achieves. 

HER    BLATANT   PHARISAISM. 

Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  last  month  bewailed  in  the 
leading  columns  of  the  British  Weekly  that  many  of 
our  leading  novelists  ignore  religion.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  work  of  Seton  Merriman,  Anthony  Hope,  Barry 
Pain,  and  Jerome  K.  Jerome  is,  he  declares,  from  first 
to  last  an  atmosphere  of  quiet  Atheism.  He  could  not 
make  this  complaint  of  the  novels  of  Marie  Corelli. 
Her  atmosphere  is  one  of  vehemently  self-assertive 
Christianity.  She  is  in  her  way  a  revivalist  preacher 
and  hot  gospeller.  She  has  her  own  creed,  and  she 
preaches  it  with  fiery,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
somewhat  feline,  fervour.  The  pussy  cat,  the  ill- 
natured,  malicious,  spiteful  feline,  comes  out  in  her 
pictures  of  Smart  Society.  Her  heaven  is  a  kind  of 
aesthetic  Broad  Anglicanism.  "  God's  good  man  "  is 
a  country  vicar.  Her  Hell  is  the  smart  set  of 
London  Society,  her  imps  are  the  "  Souls,"  and  the 
supreme  devil  is  the  fast,  unsexed  woman  of  the 
peerage,  who  smokes  cigarettes,  rides  motor-cars, 
and  qualifies  for  the  Divorce  Court.  This  com- 
bination of  fervent  devotion,  with  a  large  quantum 
of  spite,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,  we  may 
take  it  contributes  not  a  little  to  Marie  Corelli's 
popularity.  John  Smith,  it  is  to  be  feared,  like 
John  Bull,  is  a  bit  of  a  Pharisee,  and  he  is  n  ver 
so  much  at  home  as  when,  after  praising  God  for 
his  own  creation,  he  adds  a  codicil  reflecting  u>on 
the  character  of  his  neighbour,  who  may  or  may 
not  be  a  Publican,  but  who  is  always  a  sinner  whose 
wickedness  serves  to  set  off  as  a  foil  the  exceeding 
virtue  of  the  Pharisee. 

A    LATTER-DAY    PROPHETESS. 

Of  course,  Marie  Corelli  is  quite  unconscious  of 
any  spite  in  her  delineations.  She  would  be  equally 
certain  of  her  innocence  if  she  had  lampooned  by  her 
caricatures  those  whose  hospitality  she  had  enjoyed. 
In  her  own  eyes,  and  also  in  those  of  her  innumerable 
readers,  she  is  inspired  by  the  sublime  fury  of  a  latter- 
day  prophetess  when  she  arraigns  English  Society  for 
rottenness  and  impeaches  the  English  Church  for  its 
hypocrisy.  "  My  word,  does  not  she  give  it  'em  ? 
Give  it  'em  hot,  and  serve  them  right ! "  is  the  reflec- 
tion of  her  disciples  when  they  read  the  invectiws  of 
this  English  prototype  of  the  great  prophet,  Dowie. 
And    they  are   right;   she  does    "give   it  'em    hot." 
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With  one  or  two  exceptions  novels  have  been  the 
most  notable  of  the  new  books  published  during  the 
month,  and  to  them,  therefore,  I  give  first  place. 

There  are  several  novels  the  perusal  of  which  is 
nob  calculated  to  increase  the  willingness  of  the  un- 
married reader  to  take  up  the  yoke  of  holy  matri- 
mony, even  with  Mr.  George  Meredith's  time  limit. 
First  there  is  Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  clever  and  bril- 
liant novel,  "Double  Harness"  (Hutchinson.  6s.). 
It  is  a  finished  piece  of  workmanship,  with  one  scene 
of  great  dramatic  power  and  much  skilful  delineation 
of  character.  Marriage,  in  Mr.  Hope's  latest  story, 
is  a  dismal  failure,  a  state  in  which  the  ideal  has  no 
place,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  best  possible  is  the 
,  only  condition  on  which  it  is  made  endurable.  He 
}  traces  with  great  skill  the  fortunes  of  five  couples 
«  upon  a  modern  upper-middle-class  background.  The 
greater  part  of  the  novel  is  occupied  with  the  nar- 
ration of  lost  illusions  and  broken  ideals  resulting 
in  married  misery,  the  remainder  with  the  piecing 
together  of  the  shattered  fragments.  Another  study 
in  the  trials  and  troubles  of  the  married  life  is 
Florence  Warden's  "  An  Impossible  Husband  "  (Long. 
6s.).  It  is  appropriately  named,  for  Thorold 
Brumleigh  is  an  impossible  husband  for  any  woman 
from  the  beginning  of  the  story  to  the  end.  The 
pity  of  it  is  that  he  does  not  recognise  the  fact.  He 
marries  an  American  girl  of  nineteen  without  love 
merely  in  order  to  save  his  ancestral  home.  The 
course  of  their  married  life  naturally  does  not  run 
smoothly.  The  girl  revolts  against  her  uncongenial 
surroundings,  with  results  easily  to  be  foreseen.  On 
the  final  page  there  is  a  reconciliation  between  hus- 
band and  wife— an  episode  in  their  life  story,  I 
should  say,  not  a  conclusion. 

If  you  do  not  care  for  problem  novels,  but  prefer 
something  lighter  and  more  pleasant,  let  me  recom- 
mend you  to  read  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  "  A  Ladder  of 
Swords"  (Heinemann.  6d.).  In  it  he  has  made  an 
excursion  into  the  enchanted  land  of  Elizabethan 
romance.  The  heroine,  a  fair  young  Huguenot  re- 
fugee, very  much  in  love  with  the  hero,  a  brave 
young  Huguenot  fugitive,  passes  through  manifold 
adventures,  which  bring  them  into  the  presence  of 
good  Queen  Bess,  and  afford  the  author  an  oppor- 
tunitv  of  trying  his  hand  at  portraits  of  F.lizaboth 
and  Leicester.  Sir  Gilbert  marries  his  lovers  in  the 
the  last  chapter  but  one,  only  to  destroy  their  happi- 
ness by  the  plague  in  the  final  chapter,  which  is 
sheer  superfluity  of  naughtiness.  You  should  also 
not   fail   to   read   Mr.    John  Oxenham's   "Hearts   in 
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Exile  "  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s.),  a  novel  whose 
only  fault  is  its  somewhat  commonplace — shall  I 
say  clap-trap? — title.     It  is  a  story  of  Russian  exiles 

prisoners,  though  for  what  cause  they  are  made 
prisoners  is  purposely  left  obscure.  The  scene  is 
largely  laid  in  Siberia ;  the  descriptions  are  realistic 
without  being  disgusting.  There  is  much  real  feel- 
ing in  the  book.  Indeed,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read 
anything  so  far  lifted  out  of  the  rank  of  ordinary 
fiction. 

There  are  two  novels  in  which  the  supernatural 
plays  a  prominent  if  not  the  chief  part.  "  The  Food 
of  the  Gods"  (Macmillan.  6s.) — Mr.  Wells's  latest 
contribution  to  the  quasi-scientific  forecasts  of  the 
future  which  are  one  of  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  recent  fiction — is  not  one  of  his  happiest 
efforts.  The  idea  was  ingenious,  and  the  significance 
of  the  parable  obvious.  A  scientific  investigator  dis- 
covers in  his  laboratory  a  method  of  producing  a 
substance  which  Mr.  Wells  calls  "  The  Food  of  the 
Gods."  It  has  the  faculty  of  making  everything 
grow  enormously  big  that  eats  it.  Wasps  become 
flying  hawks,  rats  become  as  large  as  wolves,  barn- 
door fowls  develop  the  dimensions  of  ostriches,  and 
children  fed  on  it  attain,  when  full  grown,  a  stature 
of  35  feet  to  40  feet.  Of  course,  the  advent  of 
such  a  food  upsets  everything.  Insurgent  bigness 
finally  convinces  the  little  people  that  it  must  be 
war  to  the  death  between  them.  The  same  world 
cannot  hold  men  of  such  disproportionate  dimen- 
sions. They  are  left  fighting.  "  The  Grey  World  " 
is  a  clever  story  by  Evelyn  Underhill  (Heinemann. 
6s.),  which  suggests  reminiscences  of  the  origin  of 
Nyria.  The  hero  of  "  The  Grey  World  "  died,  when 
ten  years  old,  as  a  City  arab,  and  was  immediately 
reincarnated  as  the  boy  of  commonplace,  well-to-do. 
middle-class  people.  He  remembers  the  Grey  World 
of  Ghosts  from  which  he  came,  and  the  horror  of  the 
drifting,  aimless  greyness  of  the  other  world  haunts 
him.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  psychical  re- 
her  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  Miss 
Underhill  denies  her  ghosts  the  power  of  hearing. 
N<»  authorities,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  bear  her 
<»ut  in  this.  They  often  cannot  make  us  hear,  but 
they  hear  well  enough  themselves.  The  story  is 
original  from  start  to  finish,  and  Miss  Underhill  can 
write. 

Among  the  novels  of  the  month  with  which  you 
ran  spend  an  agreeable  hour  or  so  I  may  mention 
Rosa  N.  Carey's  "At  the  Moorings"  (Macmillan. 
6s.).  It  is  a  happy  exposition  of  the  gospel  of  hap- 
piness. It  is  a  bright  and  interest  int.'  story  of  Eng- 
lish life  as  it  is  lived  in  a  country  town.  Each  chap- 
ter is  ushered  in  by  an  appropriate  headpiece  in  the 
shape  of  a  well-selected  quotation.  The  "  Merry-go- 
"Round,"  by  W.  S.  Maughan  (Heinemann.  6s.),' is  a 
brightly  written  novel,  with  plenty  of  quiet  fun,  an 
element  often  lacking  in  modern  fiction.  The  per- 
sonages are  of  the  upper  middle  class,  among  them 


a  cnarming  old  Dean,  his  spinster  daughter  of  forty, 
well  drawn  and  a  difficult  type  to  manage,  and  the 
shrewd,  observant  Miss  Ley,  another  spinster,  very 
wealthy  and  very  worldly  wise.  The  atmosphere  of 
Mr.  W.  E.  Norris's  novel,  "Nigel's  Vocation" 
(Methucn.  6s.)  is  not  so  tranquil,  and  the  charac- 
ters are  more  complex.  The  tale  revolves  round 
Nigel  Scarth,  an  English  Catholic,  placed  in  a  diffi- 
cult position  by  inheriting,  on  certain  conditions,  the 
large  properties  of  a  Protestant  relative.  He  is  a 
weak  character,  who  finally  retires  to  the  monastery 
from  which  he  emerged,  as  the  only  safe  refuge  from 
the  troubles  of  a  designing  world.  You  can  also 
safely  order  Mr.  Barry  Pain's  "Lindley  Kays" 
(Methuen.  6s.).  It  is  the  short  story  of  a  man's 
life,  from  a  childhood  spent  in  the  narrow  existence 
of  a  little  provincial  town  to  the  days  of  his  man- 
hood, passed  in  somewhat  aimless  literary  work  in 
the  metropolis.  From  this  futile  existence  he  is 
rescued  by  his  love  for  Sonya,  who,  however,  in- 
sists on  sacrificing  herself  in  the  hope  of  redeeming 
a  drunken  baronet.  Happily  providence  intervenes, 
and  the  novel  closes  with  a  pretty  scene  in  which 
true  love  meets  with  its  reward.  Of  the  appearance 
of  Marie  Corelli's  novel,  "God's  Good  Man" 
(Methuen.  6s.),  it  is  unnecessary  to  remind  you  ; 
any  bookseller's  window  will  do  that. 

Among  the  historical  novels  of  the  month,  if  that 
happens  to  be  your  preference  in  fiction,  you  will,  of 
course,  read  "Orrain,"  by  S.  Lcvett-Yeats  (Methuen. 
6s.).  It  is  an  interesting  and  well-narrated  story 
of  the  time  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  and  Diane  de  Poitiers,  and  the  misery  they 
caused.  These  two  characters,  indeed,  give  the  book 
its  chief  interest.  It  is  a  very  good  tale  of  old 
France.  It  is  better,  and  somehow  much  more  in- 
teresting, than  Mr.  Bernard  Capes's  "  Extraordinary 
Confessions  of  Diana  Please "  (Methuen.  6s.),  a 
passionate,  tempestuous  adventuress  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  book  is  said  to  be  Englished 
from  the  original  shorthand  notes  dictated  by  Diana 
to  the  Marquis  de  C.  For  some  reason  we  feel  that 
here  is  material  for  a  novel,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
n  more  skilful  writer,  would  have  been  great.  As  it 
is,  it  cannot  be  so  called.  No  fewer  than  three  of 
the  month's  novels  have  their  scenes  laid  in  Rome — 
Rome,  however,  in  its  decadence.  Two  of  them  are 
(rood  stories,  and  depict  vividly  the  characters  chosen. 
One  is  Dmitri  Merejowski's  "The  Death  of  the 
Ceils"  (Constable.  3s.  6d.),  translated  and  pre 
faced  by  Herbert  Trench,  public  appreciation  of 
which  is  testified  by  its  third  edition.  The  other  is 
"Et  tu.  Sejanei"  by  Julia  II.  Twella  (Chatto.  6s.). 
The  former  deals  dramatically,  and  without  any  of 
that  dulness  which  is  often  inseparable  from  histori- 
cal novels,  with  the  career  of  Julian  the  Apostate 
and  his  attempt  to  revive  the  worship  of  the  irreat 
heathen  deities.  Tn  the  latter  figure  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,    his    family,    and    Sejanus,    his   all-powerful 
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and  all-unscrupulous  minister.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
the  island  of  Capri.  There  is  an  excellent  historical 
preface,  and  the  book  itself  is  well  worth  reading. 
The  third  is  Mr.  Frederic  Carrel's  "  Marcus  and 
Faustina"  (Long.  6s.),  which  I  cannot  especially 
recommend,  for  the  author  has  not  been  successful 
in  making  Marcus  Aurelius  a  being  of  flesh  and 
blood. 

For  the  reader  who  enjoys  a  thrill  and  likes  his 
fiction  well  seasoned  with  sensation,  I  have  a  hand- 
ful of  novels  this  month  which  should  provide  him 
with  congenial  reading.  First  let  him  read  Mr. 
Shiel's  "The  Evil  that  Men  Do"  (Ward,  Lock.  6s. 
Illustrated).  It  is  a  long  and  much  involved  story, 
with  abundant  sensation,  and  situations  which  fre- 
quently strike  one  as  unusual,  not  to  say  unlikely. 
Yet  it  is  stronger,  better  told,  than  the  average 
novel.  This  will  whet  the  appetite,  and  the  reader 
should  then  turn  to  "The  Betrayal,"  by  Mr. 
Oppenheim  (Ward,  Lock.  6s.),  a  novel  which  the 
name  of  the  author  and  the  title  sufficiently  describe, 
and  conclude  with  "  The  Viking's  Skull  "  (Ward,  Lock, 
6s.),  by  J.  It.  Carling,  a  tale  of  which  spooks, 
murder  and  hidden  treasure  are  the  chief  ingre- 
dients. 

The  most  notable  of  all  the  books  published  in 
September  was  the  new  volume  of  poems  by  Mr. 
Swinburne,  "A  Channel  Passage  and  Other  Poems" 
(Chatto  and  Windus.  7s.).  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
written  much,  the  volumes  with  his  name  on  the 
title-page  number  almost  thirty,  but  the  poems  in- 
cluded in  this  latest  collection  show  no  loss  of  the 
fire  and  energy  that  was  so  characteristic  of  the  verse 
of  his  youth.  Into  213  pages  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
gathered  the  gleanings  of  some  twenty  years,  and  a 
very  varied  collection  it  is.  There  are  poems  me- 
morial, patriotic,  political,  and  others  of  great 
charm  in  praise  and  honour  of  childhood.  Many 
have  already  appeared  in  print  before,  but  many  also 
now  see  the  light  for  the  first  time.  The  magnificent 
passages  describing  the  sea  in  storm  are  the  most 
notable  verse  in  this  volume,  but  the  gentler  and 
sweeter  poems,  hike  those  "To  a  Baby  Kinswoman," 
will  probably  find  a  wider  and  more  appreciative 
audience.  Any  reader  who  wishes  to  obtain  an  idea 
of  Mr.  Swinburne's  many-sided  muse  cannot  do 
better  than  read  through  his  latest  volume  of  poems. 

I  can  unreservedly  advise  anyone  whose  tastes  are 
literary  to  lose  no  time  in  reading  Mr.  Wilfred 
Ward's  life  of  his  friend  Aubrey  de  Vere  (Longmans. 
12s.).  The  pleasure  derived  from  the  perusal  of 
this  fascinating  record  of  a  poet's  life  will  dwell  in 
the  memory  long  after  the  book  has  been  closed  and 
placed  on  the  shelf.  No  biography  published  this 
year  surpasses  it  in  interest,  and  none  rivals  it  in 
the  much  rarer  quality  of  literary  charm.  Aubrey 
de  Vere  was  a  gifted  letter  writer,  and  the  life  is 
largely  composed  of  a  careful  selection  from  his  cor- 
respondence. The  book  is  filled  with  intimate  re- 
collections of  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Carlyle,  Long- 


fellow, Browning,  and  other  names  that  make  the 
Victorian  era  famous  in  literature.  Even  if  you 
read  few  books  this  month  you  should  by  no  means 
omit  this  one  from  the  number.  Another  volume 
that  will  stimulate  thought  is  Dr.  Barry's  collec 
of  critical  essays  published  under  the  title  of 
"Heralds  of  Bevolt"  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.  7s.  6d. 
net).  His  '"  heralds "  are  a  motley  company  from 
many  lands,  all  of  them,  he  claims,  holding  in  com- 
mon a  false  philosophy,  ruinous  to  the  ethics,  the 
arts,  the  social  order  we  have  inherited  from  our 
Christian  ancestors.  Dr.  Barry's  point  of  view  is 
frankly  that  of  an  opponent,  and  his  criticism  is  un- 
touched by  sympathy.  To  his  critical  pillory  Eng- 
land, France  and  Germany  contribute  among  other 
well-known  names — Carlyle,  George  Eliot,  Short- 
house,  Peter,  George  Sand,  Hugo,  Flaubert,  Loti, 
Heine  and  Nietzsche.  A  third  book  well  worth  the 
reading  is  John  Oliver  Hobbes's  "  Letters  from  a 
Silent  Study  "  (Appleton.  3s.  6d.  net).  Mrs.  Craigie, 
in  a  series  of  critical  notes  on  life,  attempts  to  tell 
the  truth  without  reserve,  to  share  with  the  public 
her  "  private  opinions  "  on  many  subjects.  You  will 
also  be  glad  to  have  Tolstoi's  recently  published 
letter  on  the  present  war  in  a  more  convenient  form 
than  a  newspaper  clipping.  It  is  now  published  in 
a  slender  cloth-bound  volume  under  the  title  "  Be- 
think Yourselves,"  at  the  price  of  one  shilling  (New 
Age  Press).  A  book  you  will  also  probably  care  to 
dip  into  is  the  "Secret  of  Petrarch,"  by  Mr.  Edmund 
J.  Mills  (Unwin.  12s.  net),  who  tells  once  more,  in 
the  light  of  the  most  recent  historical  researches, 
and  his  own  investigations  in  the  Petrarch  country 
of  Vaucluse,  the  oft-told  and  ever  fresh  tale  of  the 
two  lovers.  It  is  a  charmingly  written  book,  charm- 
ingly illustrated.  Nearly  half  of  it  is  taken  up  with 
the  English  and  Italian  texts  of  Petrarch's  poems. 

Among  the  books  of  travel,  here  is,  first  of  all, 
the  latest  addition  to  that  excellently  planned  series 
of  books  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Scott  Keltie, 
in  which  the  story  of  the  explorations  of  the  remote 
portions  of  the  earth  is  being  told  by  the  best  au- 
thorities. The  new  volume  deals  with  the  history 
of  Further  India  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
comes  from  the  very  capable  hands  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Clifford  (Lawrence  and  Bullen.  7s.  6d.).  He  traces 
the  history  of  this  long  neglected  portion  of  the 
Asiatic  continent  back  to  the  earliest  times,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  book  naturally  deals  with  the  ex- 
plorers of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Clifford  is 
a  thorough  master  of  his  subject,  and  if  he  has  not 
been  able  to  weave  so  fascinating  a  narrative  as  his 
predecessors  in  the  series,  that  is  the  fault  of  the 
material  and  not  of  the  author.  A  book  that  makes 
no  pretensions  to  take  rank  above  the  ordinary 
travel-book  deals  with  the  region  still  further  to  the 
east.  "A  Yankee  on  the  Yangtze"  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  6s.)  is  the  alliterative  title  Mr.  William 
Edgar  Giel  has  chosen  for  the  description  of  his  jour- 
ney from   Shanghai   up  the  Yangtze  to   Burma.     It 
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is  a  record  of  first  impressions.  The  volume  is  no- 
table for  the  hundred  photographs  with  which  it  is 
illustrated,  admirably  selected  and  excellently  re- 
produced. They  are,  in  fact,  the  chief  attraction 
of  this  book.  In  "A  Tramp's  Note-book  (White. 
6s.)  Mr.  Morley  Roberts  has  produced  a  collection 
of  short  sketches  and  essays,  travel  impressions  as 
a  rule,  but  immeasurably  more  interesting  than  the 
usual  humdrum  descriptive  notes  of  most  writers  on 
their  travels.  Among  the  most  interesting  of  these 
essays,  some  of  which  are  very  fresh  and  breathe  the 
spirit  of  the  real  traveller,  the  really  travelled  per- 
son, are  "A  Graduate  Beyond  Seas,"  a  description 
of  the  Australian  bush  university,  "with  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars  in  the  high  places,  and  labour,  hun- 
ger and  thirst  holding  prominent  lectureships "  ;  of 
a  visit  to  R.  L.  Stevenson,  a  Talk  with  Kruger 
(whom  Mr.  Roberts  clearly  did  not  like),  of  an  In- 
ternationalist Socialistic  Congress,  and  "The  Glory  of 
the  Morning." 

A  book  notable  in  many  ways  is  "  The  Resurrec- 
tion  of  Oldest  Egypt,"  being  the  story  of  Abydos, 
as  told  by  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Petrie,  by  Canon 
Rawnsley,  with  sketches  of  life  and  labour  in  the 
•explorer's  camp  by  Noel  Rawnsley,  his  son.  This 
is  the  first  volume  published  at  6s.  6d.  net  at  the 
Beaver  Press,  Laleham,  near  Staines.  The  Beaver 
Press  has  been  founded  by  Noel  and  Violet 
Rawnsley,  whose  aim  is  to  put  such  good  honest 
work  into  the  printing  and  making  of  books  as  to 
make  each  volume  they  issue  a  work  of  art.  Their 
first,  attempt  is  of  good  promise.  The  subject  of  the 
Itook  is  well  chosen.  Father  and  son  have  entered 
into  friendly  rivalry  as  to  whose  section  shall  be 
the  most  interesting,  and  Mrs.  Violet  Rawnsley,  as 
printer,  has  done  equal  justice  both  to  husband  and 
father-in-law.  The  handsome  volume  contains 
twenty-four  illustrations.  When  you  have  read  this 
record  of  how  the  memorials  of  long  buried  empires 
have  been  unearthed,  you  cannot  do  better  than  turn 
to  Mr.  Percv  E.  Newberry  and  Mr.  John  Garstang's 
Short  History  of  Ancient  Egypt"  (Constable.  3s. 
6d.  net),  in  which  they  reconstruct  from  the  most 
recent  evidence  afforded  by  the  monuments  the  story 
of  the  ancient  civilisations  of  the  Nile  Valley.  In 
it  we  have  set  forth  the  solid  historic  result  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  explorers  in  Egypt's 
buried  treasure-house. 

For  those  who  delight  in  books  that  arc  sumptuous 
in  their  get-up  and  finish  I  can  recommend  two 
which  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  any  library. 
lie  famous  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings  stands 
done  in  its  glory  among  the  QUOTels  of  the  archi- 
ll-lure of  the  world,  so  Mr.  Albert  F.  Cab 
beautiful  volume,  "The  Alhambra"  (George  Philp 
and  Son.  42s.),  has  a  pride  of  place  that  is  all  its 
OWU  among  the  bonks  of  the  month.  It  is  a  fitting 
memorial  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  human  achi 
ments.  Tim  book  is  a  triumph  of  the  art  of  colour 
printing.      The    eighty    brilliantly    illuminated    pages 


reproduced,  together  with  250  other  illustrations, 
were  originally  published  in  a  large  paper  edition 
by  Owen  Jones  at  £36.  Mr.  Calvert's  letterpress, 
although  scrupulously  subordinated  to  the  pictures, 
is  written  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  enthusiast  who 
lias  a  theme  worthy  of  his  eloquence.  To  those  who 
have  never  been  fortunate  enough  to  visit  the 
Alhambra  the  book  is  a  revelation.  Those  who 
have  visited  that  fairy  palace  of  a  dream  will  find  in 
its  pages  everything  to  revive  the  awe  and  amaze- 
ment with  which  they  first  entered  its  portals.  An- 
other superbly  illustrated  book  published  during 
the  month  is  a  fitting  supplement  to  Mr.  Calvert's 
magnificent  volume,  for  it  deals  with  the  Moorish 
Empire  of  to-day.  "Morocco"  (A.  and  C.  Black. 
20s.  net),  illustrated  by  seventy-four  coloured  repro- 
ductions of  Mr.  A.  S.  Forrest's  paintings,  and  de- 
scribed by  S.  L.  Bensusan,  is  the  latest  addition  to 
the  finely  illustrated  series  of  volumes  devoted  to 
the  countries  of  the  world,  and  published  by  Messrs. 
A.  and  C.  Black.  The  coloured  illustrations  have 
been  reproduced  with  a  perfection  we  have  come  to 
look  upon  as  a  matter  of  course  in  these  volumes. 
Both  artist  and  writer  have  united  in  bringing 
vividly  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  the  life. 
scenery,   and   customs   of  that   half-known  land. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  books  that  I  can 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  general  reader. 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  "My  Memory  of  Gladstone  ' 
gives  us  a  character  sketch  of  the  "G.O.M.,"  about 
10,000  words  in  length.  Mr.  Smith  admires  Mr. 
Gladstone  chiefly  as  an  anti- Jingo,  an  apostle  of 
humanity  and  righteousness.  But  he  cannot  forgive 
him  his  advocacy  of  Home  Rule,  when,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  correspondent,  whose  opinion  he  quotes 
with  Sympathy,  "Gladstone  became  morally  insane " 
For  music  lovers  there  is  the  second  volume  of  the 
new  series  of  musical  biographies  which  Mr.  John 
Lane  has  begun  publishing  under  the  title  of  "  Liv- 
ing Masters  of  Music,"  edited  by  Mrs.  Rosa 
New  march.  This  book  is  devoted  to  a  Life  of  Sir 
Edward  Elgar,  and  is  written  by  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Buckley  (2s.  6d.  net).  From  it  we  learn  that  in  Sir 
Edward's  opinion  what  musicians  need  as  much  as 
anything  else  is  a  good  general  education,  more 
culture,  human  experience,  and  outdoor  life.  A 
good  deal  of  Bpacs  is  given  to  "The  Dream  of 
Gerontius"  and  "The  Apostles."  For  the  lover  of 
art.  there  is  the  latest  addition  to  that  excellent 
scries,  "The  little  Books  on  Art — Holbem."  by 
Beatrice  Fortescue  (Methuen.  2s.  6d.  not).  The 
letterpress  is  as  good  as  the  reproduction  of  the 
thirty-eight  illustrations,  and  they  could  hardly  be 
r.  Those  interested  in  the  negro  problem,  one 
of  the  great  unsolved  riddles  of  the  world,  will  be 
glad  to  have  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington's  remark- 
able. BCCOUnl  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  edu- 
cating the  negroes  of  the  Southern  States  as  it  is 
described  in  his  latest,  book.  "Working  With  the 
Hands"  (Richards.     6s.  net). 
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A  book  that  will  be  of  assistance  to  those  whose 
ambition  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  public  platform 
and  the  debating  society  is  the  Rev.  H.  O.  Mackev's 
"'  Helps  for  Speakers  "  (Marshall  Bros.  3s.  6d.).  It 
is  a  volume  of  350  pages  of  odds  and  ends,  anec- 
dotal and  otherwise,  which  are  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  indexed  by  reference  to  the  texts 
which  they  can  be  used  to  illustrate.  The  journal- 
istic beginner  will  find  a  good  many  practical  hints 
and  suggestions  in  a  little  paper-covered  volume, 
published  at  one  shilling  net  by  Mr.  Upcott  Gill, 
under  the  title  of  "Practical  Journalism."  One  of 
the  most  serviceable  chapters  in  this  little  hand- 
book is  devoted  to  a  list  of  British  and  American 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  together  with  their  rates 
of  remuneration  for  contributions. 

For  Ruskinians  I  have  several  books  this  month, 
especially  for  those  whose  means  are  limited.  With 
an  eye  upon  the  near  approach  of  the  time  when 
Ruskin' s  writings  will  no  longer  be  protected  by  the 
■Copyright  Act,  Mr.  George  Allen  has  for  some  time 
past  been  republishing  the  works  of  the  master  in  a 
•cheaper  form.  The  gospel  according  to  Ruskin  can 
now  be  purchased  by  those  who  can  afford  half-a- 
crown.  This  is  a  great  concession,  though  before 
long  we  may  attain  to  the  American  ideal  of  cheap- 
ness where  "Mornings  in  Florence  '  can  be  bought 
for  twopence-halfpenny.  The  latest  addition  to  this 
new  and  cheap  edition  is  "  The  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture "  (George  Allen.  3s.  6d.  net).  It  is 
natural  that  the  disciples  should  walk  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  master,  and  last  month  there  was  pub- 
lished a  cheap  reprint  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson's  elaborate 
study  of  "John  Ruskin,  Social  Reformer"  (Nisbet. 
2s.  Cd.),  and  Collingwood's  life  will  soon  be  issued 
at  the  same  price.  Meanwhile  the  magnificent  lib- 
rary edition,  edited  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  goes  steadily 
forward.  The  thirteenth  volume,  containing  all 
Ruskin's  pieces  dealing  exclusively  with  Turner, 
appeared  last   month   (George  Allen.      21s.    net). 
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I  have  received  from  Messrs.  Melville  ami  Mullen 
a  charming  little  Christmas  publieation,  entitled 
"Mollie's  Bunyip."  It  is  the  joint  production  of  the 
daughters  of  Professor  Rentoul,  of  the  Melbourne 
University.  Miss  Ida  S.  Rentoul  supplies  the  draw- 
ings, which  are  unique  in  their  exquisite  grace  and 
original  design.  Miss  Rentoul  is  happy  in  being 
able  to  depict  romantic  thought  upon  paper  in  a 
way   which  fully  conveys  the   fantasies   she   had   in 


mind.  I  have  seen  sketches  which  surpassed  those 
in  this  little  book  in  finish  and  accuracy  of  drawing, 
but  none  which  were  so  happy  a  combination  of 
quaint  ideas  and  skilful  execution.  Miss  A.  R. 
Rentoul  contributes  the  letterpress,  which,  though 
simple,  is  well  done,  and  gives  promise  of  better 
things  by-and-by.  Each  page  of  letterpress  is  illus- 
trated with  marginal  sketches,  some  of  which  are 
even  better  than  the  twelve  full-page  drawings  con- 
tained in  the  booklet.  The  tale  itself  deals  witli 
the  doings  of  Mollie,  who  wanders  alone  in  the 
forest,  watched  over  by  the  Bunyip,  which  is  the 
last  soul  of  the  ancient  forest  that  wanders  abroad 
when  the  evening  shadows  deepen.  The  booklet 
is  well  got  up,  it  is  9  inches  by  8  inches  in  size,  and 
is  bound  in  a  grey-green  wrapper.  Price,  Is.  It 
would  certainly  make  a  most  pleasing  Christmas 
pift.  I  reproduce  in  facsimile  two  of  Miss  Ida 
Rentoul's  clever  sketches. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  "  A  Tourist's  Guide  to 
Western  Australia."  It  is  issued  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  Palace  Hotel,  St.  George's  Terrace,  Perth, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia for  tourists  and  visitors.  The  brochure  con- 
tainsagreat  amount  of  information  about  the  charac- 
teristics  and  resources  of  Western  Australia.  It  will 
be  forwarded  to  anv  reader  on  application  to  the  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  J.  T.  Glowrey. 
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The  26th  annual  report  and  balance-sheet  of  the 
Colonial  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  Ltd.,  to  Septem- 
ber 30th  last,  shows  that  the  company  has  passed 
through  a  very  favourable  year.  The  gross  premiums 
received  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  £154,282  18s. 
8d.,  and  interest,  fees,  etc.,  £5089  18s.  6d.  Against 
this  were  —  Reinsurances  and  return  premiums, 
£29,122  Is.  8d.  ;  losses,  £44,867  8s.  5d.  ;  brokerage 
and  commission,  £19,955  19s.  4d.  ;  expenses  of  man- 
agement and  all  other  charges,  £28,848  0s.  3d.  ; 
leaving,  with  the  balance  forward  from  last  year,  a 
sum  of  £39,127  10s.  lid.  available  for  distribution. 
The  directors  have  decided  to  apply  this  as  follows  : 
— To  increase  of  capital  £25,000,  making  the  shares 
now  fully  paid  up  ;  to  reserve  fund  £5000,  to  divi- 
dend of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  £8000,  and  £1127  10s. 
lid.  to  be  carried  forward.  The  paid-up  capital  is 
now  £100,000,  and  the  reserve  fund  £70,000,  which 
is  invested  in  first-class  liquid  securities.  The  man- 
agement is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  highly  success- 
ful year  just  experienced.  The  head  office  of  the  com- 
pany is  at  60  Market-street,  Melbourne,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Jack. 


of  age  shall  be  payable  to  them.  A  death  certificate 
issued  by  an  official  registrar,  acting  upon  a  certifi- 
cate of  a  medical  practitioner,  would  have  to  accom- 
pany every  claim. 


The  report  of  the  directors  and  the  balance-sheet 
for  the  half-year  ended  April  11th  last,  of  the  Bank 
of  Australasia,  will  be  found  in  this  issue.  The  net 
profit  for  the  half-year  amounted  to  £150,933,  which, 
together  with  £16,951  brought  forward,  was  applied 
as  follows: — Dividend  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  for 
the  half-year,  absorbing  £96,000  ;  addition  to  reserve 
fund,  £30,000  ;  and  in  reduction  of  cost  of  bank  pre- 
mises, £25,000  ;  leaving  a  sum  of  £16,885  to  be 
carried  forward  to  next  account.  The  paid-up  capital 
of  the  bank  is  £1,600,000.  and  the  reserve  fund  (of 
which  £500.000  is  invested  in  2^  per  cent  Consols  at 
85)  £1,160.000,  with  a  reserve  liability  of  proprietors 
under  the  charter  £1,600.000.  At  the  half-yearly 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  in  London,  on  October  6tli, 
the  chairman  of  directors  expressed  satisfaction  at  the 
long  drought  in  Australia  having  broken  up,  and  at 
the  excellent  harvest  return  of  the  past  season. 

The  Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia  Ltd.  has  had 
another  good  half-year,  and  its  balance-sheet  appears 
in  this  issue.  There  is  available  for  distribution 
£21,050  17s.  6d.  The  dividend  is  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  both  preference  and  ordinary 
shares,  and  £5000,  making  £15,000  for  the  year,  has 
been  added  to  the  reserve  fund,  which  now  stands 
at  £65,000.  Both  deposits  and  advances  show  an 
increase  in  figures,  the  deposits  being  £2,380,739,  as 
against  £2,265,757  a  year  ago,  an  increase  of 
£114,982  ;  while  advances  and  discounts  stand  at 
£2,195,526,  against  £2,045,598,  an  increase  of 
£149,928.  The  paid-up  capital  of  the  bank  is 
£438,707,  and  altogether  the  accounts  show  the  bank 
to  be  in  a  very  satisfactory  position. 

An  Infants'  Life  Assurance  Bill  has  been  circulated 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  provides  that 
parents  may  insure  the  lives  of  their  children  from 
the  day  that  they  are  born  with  any  recognised  com- 
pany, and  that  upon  death  amounts  ranging  from  £5 
for  a  child  one  year  old  to  £45  for  a  child  ten  years 


From  the  report  of  the  British  Census  of  1901,  re- 
cently issued,  it  is  seen  that  the  Insurance  Service  in 
Great  Britain  as  a  whole  has  grown  from  31,437 
persons  in  1891  to  56,388  in  1901,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease being  no  less  than  79.4  per  cent.  The  service 
was  divided  into  two  groups,  the  one  consisting  of 
21,961  officials  and  clerks,  the  other  of  34,427  agents, 
the  latter  group  thus  constituting  61.1  per  cent,  of 
the  total. 


The  deputation  to  the  Victorian  Government  de- 
cided upon  by  the  Conference  of  Municipalities,  as 
reported  in  these  notes  last  month,  to  discuss  the 
method  of  apportioning  the  cost  of  the  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigades,  duly  took  place.  The  result  of  the 
deputation  was  that  the  State  Cabinet  has  decided  to 
introduce  a  Bill  next  session  dealing  with  the  mat- 
ter. At  present  the  municipalities,  the  Government 
and  the  insurance  companies  each  contribute  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  the  brigades,  and  the  deputation 
urged  that,  as  the  insurance  companies  received  the 
greatest  benefit,  it  would  be  fairer  that  they  should 
contribute  one-half,  leaving  the  municipalities  and 
the  Government  to  provide  one-quarter  each.  The 
Cabinet  thought  the  request  a  reasonable  one,  and 
decided  to  introduce  a  Bill  accordingly. 
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THE  COLONIAL  BANK  OF  AUSTRALASIA  LTD. 


THE    TWENTY-THIRD    REPORT    OF    THE    DIRECTORS 

OK 

THE    COLONIAL    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA    LTD., 

Piesented   to  the    Shareholders   at  the    Twenty-Third    Ordinary  Genetal    Meeting,    held   at    the    Bank,   126    Elizabeth    Street, 

at   noon    on    Thursday,   27th  October,  1904. 

REPORT. 
The   Directors   beg  to  submit   to  the   Shareholders   their  Twenty-Third    Report,  with  a    Balance-sheet  and  Statement  of 
Profit  and  Loss  tor  the  Hall- Year  ended  30th  September.  1904,  duly  audited. 

After    providing   for   Expenses   of   Management,   Interest   accrued   on    Dep<  itc   on    Bills   Current.  Tax  on  Note 

Circulation,  and  making  provision  for  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts,  the  net  profit  amounted  to  ..  ..  ..  .£"18.287    3  11 

Brought  forward  from  31st  March,  1904  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..        2,763  13    7 

/"21.050  17    6 


Which  the  Directors  propose  to  apportion  as  follows,  viz.: 

Dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Preference  Shares 
Dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Shares 
To  Reserve  Fund 
Balance  carried  forward 


^"7.601  2 
3,366  11 
5.000  0 
5,083    3 


Z21.050  17    6 


During  the  half-year  a  Branch  of  the  Bank  has  been  opened  at  Welshpool,  in  South  Gippsland. 

The  Dividend  will  be  payable  at  the  Head  Office  on  and  after  the  28th  inst.,  and   at  the  Branches  on    receipt  of  advice. 
The   Twenty-Third    Ordinary   General   Meeting   of    Shareholders   will   be   held    at   the  Head  Office  of  the  Company,    126 
Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne,  on  Thursday,  the  27th  day  of  October,  1904.  at  noon. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

Melbourne,  18th  October,  1904.  SELBY   PAXTON,  General  Manager. 


H>r. 


BALANCE-SHEET    OF    THE    COLONIAL    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA    LTD., 
For   the    HALF-YEAR    ending    30th    SEPTEMBER,   1904. 


LV. 


To  Capital  Paid  up,  viz  : 
31,184  Preference   Shares   paid 
in  cash  to  £9  15s.       ..  ...£"304,044    0    0 

77,278  Ordinary  Shares  paid  in 
cash  to  £\  15s.  per  share, 
,£"135.236  10s.;  less  calls  due 
and  in  arrear,  £ 573.  ..      134,663  10    0 

To  Reserve  Fund 

To  Profit  and  Doss 

To  Notes  in  Circulation. . 

To  Bills  in  Circulation    .. 

To  Government  Deposits  — 

Not  bearing  Interest,   ^53,357 
Is.    2d.  ;      bearing     Interest, 
.£"375,327   Is.  lOd.         ..  ...£"428,684    3    0 

To  other  Deposits — 
Kebate  and  Interest  Accrued — 
Not  bearing  Interest,  .£"808,243 
16s.    4d. ;     bearing    Interest, 
;£l, 143,811  19s.  2d.       ..  ..1,952,055  15    6 


.£"438.707  10 
65.000  0 
16,050  17 
107,072  0 
22,659    3 


To  Contingent  Liabilities,  as  per  Contra. 


2,380,739  18    6 
..      221,014  12  10 

,£"3,251,244     2    5 


50,103  17    2 


By   Coin.   Bullion,   and   Cash    at 

Bankers  ..  ..  ..   .£"411,577  17    5 

By  British  Consols,  Metrorolitan 

Board  of  Works,  &  Municipal 

Debentures,  at  valuation 
By    Bills    and     Remittances    in 

transitu 
By  Notes  of  other  Banks 
By    Balances    due    from     other 

Banks 
By  Stamps 


96,637 
2,631 


17,575 
904 


2  11 
0    0 


—      ^"579,429  12     1 

By  Real  Estate,  consisting  of— 
Bank  Premises  at  cost  to  New  Bank..  ..  191.653  10     1 

Other  Real  Estate  at  valuation         ..  ..  57,066  19    9 

By  Hills  Discounted  and  other  Advances,  ex- 
clusive of  provision  for  Bad  or  Doubtful 
Debts 2.195,526    6    0 

By  Shares  in  other  Companies  at  valuation      ..  5,353    1    8 

By  Chattel  Property  at  valuation  ..  ..  1.200    0    0 

By  Liabilities  of  Customers  and  others  in  re- 
spect of  Contingent  Liabilities,  as  per  Contra       221.014  12  10 


.£"3,251.244     2    5 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 


To     Current    Expenses     (including     Salaries, 

Rents.  Repairs.   Stationery.   &c.)      ..  ..        .£"25,596  15  6 

To  Bank  Note  Tax  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,091   15  9 

To  Transfer  to  Reserve  Fund  ..  ••  ..  5,000    0  0 

To  Balance  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  16,050  17  6 

,£"47.739    8  9 


By  Balance  brought  forward 

By  Gross  Profits  for  the  Half-year,  after  allow- 
ing for  Interest  Accrued  on  Deposits,  Rebate 
on  Bills  Current,  and  making  provision  for 
Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts 


.£"2.763  13    7 


44,075  15     2 


.£"47,739    8    9 


RESERVE    FUND    ACCOUNT. 


To  Balance 


.£"65.000    0    0 


,£"65.000    0    0 


By  Balance  brought  forward      .. 
By  Transfer  from  Profit  and  Loss 


.£'60.000    0    0 
5.000    0    0 

j£"65.0OO    0     0 


-The  Customary  Auditors'  Report  and  the  Directors'  Statement,  to  comply  with   the   "Companies'  Act,  1896,'* 
appear  on  the  Official  Report,  SEUJY   pAXTON<  Gen„a,   ManaRer. 
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THE     BANK     OF     AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated  by  Royal   Charter,  1835). 

Paid-up   Capital 
Reserve    Fund 

(of    which    /"500.C00    is    invested    in    2i    per    cent.    Consols  at    85,    the    remainder    being; 

used  in   the  business). 
Reserve   Liability  of  Proprietors   under  the   Charter 


£\,  600.000 
1,160.000 


1,600,000 
.^4 ,360,000 


HALF-YEARLY   REPORT  of   the   DIRECTORS  of    THE   BANK   OF    AUSTRALASIA,   with    the  ACCOUNTS   for  the  Half- 

Year  to  11th  April,  1904,  presented  to  the  Proprietors  at  the  Half- Yearly  Geiveral  Meeting,  held  on  Thursday,  6th  October,  1904. 

REPORT. 

The  Directors  submit  to  the  Proprietors  the  Balance-sheet  as  at  11th  April  last,  with  the  Profit  Account  for  the 
Half-Year  to  that  date.  After  providing  for  rebate  on  bills  current,  for  British  and  Colonial  rates  and  taxes,  and  for  alt 
bad   and  doubtful   debts,   the   Net   Profit   for  the    Half-Year  amounted   to   ^"150,933   18s.   3d. 

To  this  sum  must  be  added  /16.951  17s.  lid.  brought  forward  from  the  previous  Half-Year,  making  a  total  of 
^"167,885  16s.  2d.,  out  of  which  the  Directors  have  declared  a  Dividend  for  the  Half-Year  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per 
annum,  or  £l  8s.   per  share,  free  of  income    tax. 

The  Dividend  will  absorb  /"96.000,  and  the  Directors  have  further  appropriated  ^"30,000  to  the  Reserve  Fund,  and 
j^25,000  in  reduction  of  the  cost  of  Bank  Premises.  There  will  then  remain  ^Tl6.885  16s.  2d.  to  be  carried  forward  to- 
the  next  account. 

The   Dividend  will  be  payable,  in  London   and   in   the  Colonies,  on  the    7th   October. 

To  the  great  regret  of  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  has  resigned  his  seat,  after  having  rendered  valuable 
service  as  a  Director  for  nearly  40  years.  Mr.  Hugh  Alexander  Begg  and  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  George  P.  Hamilton, 
M.P..  are  candidates   for  the  vacancy  thus   created,  and  the   Directors  recommend  the  election  of  the  latter  gentleman. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  Keport.  the  Bank  has  opened  New  Branches  at  Welshpool,  in  Victoria  ;  Oakey,  Darling 
Downs,    in  Queensland  :    and  Timaru,  in   New  Zealand. 

4  Threadneedle  Street,   London.   26th   September,  1904.  E.   MONTAGUE    NELSON,  Chairman. 


PROFIT    ACCOUNT    from    OCTOBER    12th,    1903,    to   APRIL    11th,    1904. 


Undivided  Profit.  October  12th.  1903 
Less:   Dividend,  March,  1903  .. 

Profit  for  the  Half-Year  to  April  11th,  1904,  after  deducting  rebate  on  bills  current  at  balance  date 
(^"6,142   4s.  7d.)  and  making  provision  for  all  bad  and  doubtful  debts 
Less  : 
I.  Charges  of  Management  — 
Colonial- 
Salaries  and  allowances  to  the  Colonial  Staff,  including  the  Superintendent's 
department,  and  165  branches  and  agencies       ..  ..  ..  ..  ^"92,810    7 

General  expenses,  including  rent,  repairs,  stationery,  travelling,  etc.    ..  ..      23,862  13 

London- 
Salaries       ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..        9.037     1 

General  expense-  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..       3,043    I 


/"112.951  17  II 
96,000    0    0> 

^"16,951  17  11 


;6~3C0.44s     l     7 


II.  Rates  and  Taxes- 
Colonial 
Loudon 


Total  amount  of  unappropriated  profit    .. 
From  which  deduct— 

For  transfer  to  reserve  fund    .. 

For  reduction  in  cost  of  Bank  premises 


Leaving  available  for  dividend  .. 


^"128,753    8    9 


^"11.552  14    8 
9.  JUS    2  11 


20,760  17    7 


149,514    6    4 


150,933  IS 

..^167.885  16 

^"30.000  0  0 
25.000  0  0 
55,000  0 

z 

0 

..  ^"112.885  16 

1 

Dr. 


BALANCE-SHEET,    APRIL    11th,    1904. 


Cr. 


LIABILITIES. 

Circulation     ..  ..  ..  ..         /"52O.003    0  0 

Deposits  ..  ..  ..  . .  ..        15.106,271  15  3 

Bills  payable,  and  other  liabilities  ..         2,280,275    6  3 

^"17.906,550    1  6 


Capital  ..  ..  ..  ^1.600.000 

Reserve  Fund  ..      1.160.C00    0    0 

(of  which  .£500,000  is  in- 
vested in  24  per  cent. 
Consols  at  85.  the  remain- 
der being  used  in  the 
business). 
Profit  account ;  undivided 
balance        ..  ..         112,885  16    2 


2.872,885  16    2 
779.435  17    8 


ASSETS. 

Specie,  bullion,  and  cash  balances     .. 
Loans  at  Call  and  at  short  notice 
British  Government  securities 
India  and  Colonial  Governments  securities 


Bills  receivable,  advances  on  securities,  and 

other  assets 
Bank   premises   in   Australia,  New   Zealand, 

and  London.. 


i 


rfs 


204,342  1  4 
,333,000 
967.H0 

169,077  13  10 

673.560  7  4 

785,907  16  4 

319,967  14  0 


^"20.779.435  17     I 


I-.    II.    BI.OGG.   Accountant.  r.    \v.   JEANS.   Manager. 

We  have  examined    the    cash   and  securities   in    London,   and    the  London  books,  and   have  verified    the  tra: 

from    the   several   branches   in   the   Colonies,   and    we    beg    to    report    that,   in    our  opinion,   the    foregoing   is  a   full    and 

fair   Balance-sheet    of    the    Bank,   and  that    it  exhibits    a  true  and  correct    view  of    the  stale   of  the    Hank's   affairs,  as 

shown  by   the  books. 

London,   21st  September,   1904.  WELTON,  JONES   &   CO.,   Auditors. 
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URIC  ACID*   the  cause   or   MANY 
DISEASES. 

(By  '-Escu.") 

The  health  of  man  is  influenced  to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  condition 
of  the  kidneys.  Any  disease  of  the  kidneys,  or  interfeience  with  their  action, 
alfects  the  whole  system,  because  the  purity  of  the  biood  is  uepeudont  upon 
the  proper  extraction  from  it  of  certain  specific  poisons',  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  kidneys  to  remove. 

The  kidneys  are  situated  in  the  small  of  the  back,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
spine.  Human  kidneys  are  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  a  sheep,  but  are  some- 
what larger.  They  are  encased  in  fat,  and  are  supplied  with  arteries  which 
convey  blood  to  them  from  the  heart,  by  a  process  akin  to  Altering,  tin- 
kidneys  take  any  excess  of  water  from  the  blood,  and  they  also  extract  from 
the  blood  various  waste  poisons  with  which  it  becomes  laden  in  its  journey 
through  the  veins. 

When  a  person  is  in  good  health  these  waste  poisons  are  dissolved  in  the 
water  taken  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys,  and  the  solution  is  passed  through 
narrow  passages  leading  from  each  kidney  into  the  bladder,  and  is  t hence 
expelled  from  the  body.  This  solution  is  known  as  urine.  Some  of  the  poisons 
contained  in  urine  are  animal  matter,  such  as  urea  and  uric  acid ;  others  are 
mineral  matter,   being  salts  of  lime,   magnesia,  potash  and  soda. 

Unless  the  kidneys  do  their  work  thoroughly,  the  waste  matter  is  incom- 
pletely extiaoted  from  the  blood,  and  becomes  actively  poisonous,  causing  us 
to  suffer  from  various  disorders  which  cannot  be  cured  until  the  kidneys  are 
restored  to  health  and  activity. 

After  the  blood  is  filtered  and  purified  by  the  kidneys  it  enters  the 
vein*,  and  is,  in  due  time,  returned  to  the  heart,  having,  in  the  meanwhile, 
traversed  the  body  and  taken  up  a  fresh  suppiy  of  waste  matter.  The  heart 
again  sends  the  blood  to  the  kidneys,  which  once  more  filter  it  and  extract 
tne   impurities.      This  process   goes   on   without   ceasing   day  or  night. 

The  kidneys  of  the  average  man  filter  and  extract  from  the  blood  about 
three  pints  of  urine  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  this  quantity  of.  urine  are  dis- 
solved about  an  ounce  of  urea,  and  ten  or  twelve  giains,  in  weight,  of  uric 
acid,  together  with  other  animal  and  mineral  matter,  varying  from  a  third  of 
an  ounce  to  nearly  an  ounce. 

The  blood,  in  the  course  of  its  circulation,  carries  nourishment,  derived 
from  the  food  we  eat,  and  oxygen  to  every  part  of  the  (issues  of  the  body, 
and  receives  from  the  tissues  matter  which  they  have  consumed  and  for  which 
they  have  no  further  use.  This  waste  matter  it  is  the  duty  of  the  skin,  lungs 
and  kidneys  to  throw  off  and  get  rid  of.  In  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  the 
lungs  throw  off  the  equivalent  of  eight  ounces,  of  pure  charcoal  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  kidneys  do  their  sliare  by  eliminating  urea,  urio  acid,  etc. 
as    described. 

The  principal  disorders  directly  attributed  to  failure  of  the  kidneys  to 
perform  their  allotted  task  are  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Lumbago,  Sciatica,  Per- 
sistent Headache,  Neuralgia,  Anaemia,  Gravel.  Stone  and  Bladder  Troubles. 
When  the  kidneys  are  properly  doing  their  work  none  of  the  complaints  men- 
tioned can  exist,  because  the  causative  poisons  are  then  duly  removed  in  a 
natural  manner. 

1'he  only  remedy  known  to  science  which  is  able  to  establish  a  rejrular 
and  healthy  action  of  the  kidneys  is  Warner's  Safe  Cure.  This  remarkable 
medicine  is  the  outcome  of  years  of  research,  and  has  been  in  use  throughout 
the  world  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  the  only  known  medi- 
cine which  has  the  power  to  expel  uric  acid  from  the  system,  and  it  owo>  this 
power  simply  to  its  ability  to  restore  worn,  weak  or  diseased  kidneys  to  their 
natural  vigour.     Nature  does  the  rest. 

Thousands  suffer  from  kidney  disease  and  do  not  know  it.  The  com- 
monest first  symptom  is  pain  in  the  back.  A  simple  test  to  make  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  kidneys  is  to  place  some  urine,  passed  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  in  a  covered  glass,  and  let  it  stand  until  the  next  morning.  If  it  is 
then  cloudy,  or  there  is  a  brick-dnst  like  sediment,  or  if  particles  floa  about 
in  it,  then  the  kidneys  are  not  healthy,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
adopting  remedial  measures  or  Bright's  Disease  or  some  serious  illness  will  be 
the  result. 

Remember  that  Warner's  Safe  Cure  will  in  all  cases  restore  the  kidneys 
to  health  and  will  consequently  cure — and  permanently  cure — all  diseases 
arising  from  their  feeble  condition  and  the  retention  of  uric  acid  in  the 
system. 

A  treatise  containing  a  full  description  of  the  curative  action  of  Warner's 
Safe  Cure  and  many  accounts  of  cases  cured  will  be  sent  free  on  application 
to  H,  H.  Warner  and  Co.,  Limifed,  Australasian  Branch,  Melbourne. 

l-'or  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews 
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Zis   Robair  Tea  ect  ccs 

exquisite !  ze  flavour  ees  so  sharming 
and  so  reech.  I  haff  for  ze  thirst 
dreenk  me  two,  four,  seex  cups  and 
behold  to  me  no  harm  comes,  but, 
ecf  of  some  Teas  I  dreenk  me  only 
one  cup  La  la!  ze  indigest  catch 
me  pretty  quick  soon — Mon  Dieu! 
for  ze  Robair  Tea  I  am  much 
thanks.  Ze  Qrocaire  man  he  can 
to  you  sell  ze  "Special,"  ze 
numbaire  "one,"  and  ze  numbaire 
"two"  Grade  in  ze  pretty  little  pakel 
or  in  ze  tin  box,  where  eet  so  clean 
and  so  good  keeps.  Ma  Chere,  eet 
ees   shust   ze  dreenk   for   you — 

Haff  one    wis  me ! 
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